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PREFACE 


Concerning Mr. Dryder*s Tranſlations.“ 


= The Truth is, I fancied to my ſelf a kind of 15 
1 in the change of the Paroxyſm ; never ſuſpecting but 
that the Humour wou'd have waſted it ſelf in two 

or three Paſtorals of Theocritus, and as many Odes 
of Horace. But finding, or at leaſt thinking J 
found, ſomething that was more pleaſing in them, 
1 than my e Productions, I encouraged my 


8 
* 
* 


* prefix d to the Firſt Part "> Mull Poems, kee. 
9 £ Publiſh'd by Mr. D 
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ſelf to renew my old acquaintance with Lucretius 
and Virgil; and immediately fix'd upon ſome Pars 
of them, which had moſt affected me in the read- © 
ing. Theſe were my natural Impulſes for the Un- 
dertaking. But there was an accidental Motive, 
which was full as forcible. It was my Lord Ro. 


«> $$ 


commen's Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe ; which made q 


me uneaſy *till I try'd whether or no I was capable 
of following his Rules, and of reducing the Specu- 
lation into Practice. For many a fair Precept in 


Poetry is, like a feeming Demonſtration in the 


Mathematicks, very ſpecious in the Diagram, but 


Jailing in the Mechanick Operation, I think! 
have generally obſerv'd his Inſtructions ; 1 am ſure 
my Reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of their 
Truth and Uſefulneſs ; which, in other words, is 


to confeſs no leſs a Vanity, than to pretend that J 


have at leaſt in ſome Places made Examples to his 


Nile Yet, withal, I muſt acknowledge, that I 4 
have many times exceeded my Commiſſion : ſor! 


have both added and omitted, and even ſometimes PP 


very boldly made ſuch Expoſitions of my Authors, 


as no Dutch Commentator will forgive me. Per- he 
haps, in ſuch particular Paſſages, I have thought TR 
that I diſcover'd ſome Beauty yet undiſcover'd bß 


| thoſe Pedants, which none but a Poet cou'd have 


found, Where I have taken away ſome of their 
Expreſſions, and cut them ſhorter, it may poſſibly *% 
be on this Conſideration, that what was beautiful in 
the Greek or Latin, wou'd not appear ſo ſhining in 
the Engliſh. And where I have enlarged them!! 


deſire the falſe Criticks wou'd not always think, 7 


that thoſe Thoughts are wholly mine, but that either 


they are ſecretly in the Poet, or may be fairly de- 4 | 
duced from him; or, at leaſt, if both thoſe G 


derations ſhould fail, that my own is of a bien ; 


onſt- 7 


8 Jiſoman, they are ſuch as he would probably have 
read. written. 5 FIT 

e Un-. Por, after all, a Tranſlator is to make his Au- 
otive, hor appear as charming as poſſibly he can, provi- 
R ded he maintains his Character, and makes him 
made hot unlike himſelf. Tranſlation is a kind of Drav- 
wable ing after the Liſe; where every one will acknow- 
Specu- ledge there is a double ſort of Likeneſs, a good one 
ept in ind a bad. Lis one thing to draw the Out. lines 
n the krue, the Features like, the Proportions exact, the 
\. but Colouring it ſelf perhaps tolerable ; and another 
ink ! thing to make all theſe graceful, by the Poſture, the 
n ſure Shadowings, and chiefly by the Spirit, which ani- 
” their mates the whole. I cannot, without ſome Indig- 
rds. is nation, look on an ill Copy of an excellent Origi- 
that 15 nal : Much leſs can I behold with patience Virgil, 
to his Homer, and ſome others, whoſe Beauties I have 

that! been endeavouring all my Life to imitate, fo abus'd, | 
- for | 28 I may ſay, to their Faces, by a botching Inter- 
etimes Pleter. What Engliſb Readers, unacquainted with 
\thors, _Gree# or Latin, will believe me, or any other Man, 
per. when we commend thoſe Authors, and confeſs we 
houpht derive all that is pardonable in us from their Foun- 
rd by | Rains, if they take thoſe to be the ſame Poets, whom 
| have Sur Ogilby's have tranſlated? But I dare aſſure them, 


f their 


tiful in 
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* 7th his, and that if he were living, and an Eng- 


that a good Poet is no more like himſelf, in a dull 
>] ranſlation, than his Carcaſe would be to his living 
y. There are many, who underſtand Gree# 


ning in and Latin, and yet are ignorant of their Mother 
Tongue, The Proprieties and Delicacies of the 
think. Engliſh are known to few: *tis impoflible even for | 
„ 


. 


2 good Wit to underſtand and practiſe them, with- 
out the help of a liberal Education, long Reading, 
and digeſting of thoſe. few good Authors we have 


* 


= amongſt us, the knowledge of Men and Manners, 


B 3 the 
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the freedom of Habitudes and Converſation with 


the beſt Company of both Sexes ; and, in ſhort, 


without wearing off the ruſt, which he contraQted, 8 
while he was laying in a Stock of Learning. Thus 
difficult it is to underſtand the Purity of Engliſbd, 1 
and critically. to diſcern not only good Writers from 
bad, and a proper Style from a corrupt, but alſo to ? 
diſtinguiſh that, which is pure in a good Author, 
from that which is vicious and corrupt in him. 
And for want of all theſe requiſites, or the greateſt 
part of them, moſt of our ingenious young Men 


take up ſome cry*d-up Engliſh Poet for their Model, F; 
adore him, and imitate him, as they think, with- 
out knowing wherein he is defective, where he is FF 
| boyiſh and trifling, wherein either his Thoughts 
are improper to his Subject, or his Expreſſions un- 


worthy of his Thoughts, or the turn of both is un- 
harmonious. Thus it appears neceſſary, that a Man 
ſhou'd be a nice Critick in his Mother Tongue, 


before he attempts to tranſlate a foreign Language. 4 
Neither is it ſufficient, that he be able to judge of 


Words and Style; but he muſt be a Maſter of | 


them too: He muſt perfectly underſtand his Au- 
thor's Tongue, and abſolutely command his -w. 
So that to be a thorough Tranſlator, he muſt be a 
\ thorough Poet. Neither is it enough to give his 

Author's Senſe, in good Engliſh, in poetical Ex- 
preſſions, and in muſical Numbers: For, though all! 


theſe are exceeding difficult to perform, there yet 


remains an harder Task; and *tis a Secret of which 7x 


few Tranſlators have ſufficiently thought. I have 
already hinted a word or two concerning it ; that 


is, the maintaining the Character of an Author, 5 
which diſtinguiſhes him from all others, and maxes 
him appear that individual Poet, whom you wou'd 
interpret. For Example, not only the Thoughts, 


but 


on with 


1 ſhort, 
traCted, 


Thus 
rs from 


alſo to Pat, if I did not know the Originals, I ſhou'd 
Author, ver be able to judge, by the Copies, which was 

n him. ei and which was Ovid. It was objected 

greateſt Jainſt * a late noble Painter, that he drew many 

g Men Faceful Pictures, but few of them were like. And 

Model, is happen'd to him, becauſe he always ſtudied 

with- Himſelf more than thoſe who ſate to him. In fuch 

re he is *F'ranflators J can eaſily diſtinguiſh the Hand which 
woughts ferform'd the Work, but I cannot diſtinguiſh their 

NS UN Poet from another. Suppoſe two Authors are equally 

| 15 UN- Feet, yet there is a great diſtinction to be made in 

a Man zweetneſs; as in that of Sugar, and that of Honey. 

ongue, can make the difference more plain, by giving 
Sage. Hou: (if it be worth knowing) my own Method of 
dge of froceeding, in my. Tranſlations out of four ſeveral 

ſter of Poets Nil, Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. 

is Au- In cach of theſe, before I undertook them, I con- 
OWN.  ider'd the Genius and diſtinguiſhing Character of 
t be a y Author. I look'd on Virgil as a ſuccinct, grave 
ve his And majeſtick Writer; one who weigh'd, not only 
| Ex- very Thought, but every Word and Syllable : 
hall Who was ſtil aiming to crowd his Senſe into as 
re yet * arrow a Compaſs as poſſibly he cou'd ; for which 
which Feaſon he is ſo very figurative, that he requires (I 
have may almoſt ſay) a Grammar apart to conſtrue him. 
; that Hlis Verſe is every where ſounding the very Thing 
thor, iin your Ears, whoſe Senſe it bears: Yet the Num- 
nakes 8 © SO 9 
wou'd * e | " X — — — — — 

1ghts, 3 4 —® Sir P. Lely. 
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te the Style and Verſification, of Virgil and Ovid 


PREFACE. Do 


70 


E very different. Yet I ſee, even in our beſt 
Pets, who have tranſlated ſome parts of them, that 
they have confounded their ſeveral Talents; and, 
endeavouring only at the ſweetneſs and harmony 
* Numbers, have made them both ſo much alike, 


bers 


racter; but mu 
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bers are perpetually varied, to increaſe the deliglit L 
of the Reader; fo that the fame Sounds are never 


repeated twice together. On the contrary, Ovid 7 


and Claudian, though they write in Styles differing * 
from each other, yet have each of them but one ſort 
of Muſick in their Verſes. All the Verſification 
and little variety of Claudian is included within the 
Compaſs of four or five Lines, and then he begins 3 


again in the fame tenour ; perpetually cloſing his 


Senſe at the end of a Verſe, and that Verſe com- 


monly which they call Golden, or two Subſtantives 
and two Adjectives, with a Verb betwixt them to 
keep the peace. Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has 
as little variety of Numbers and Sound as he: He is 


always, as it were, upon the hand-gallop, and his 7 
Verſe runs upon Carpet Ground, He avoids, like hi 
the other, all Synalzpha's, or cutting off one Vowel 1 


when it comes before another, in the following 


Word, But to return to Virgil, tho he is ſmooth ; 
where Smoothneſs is requir'd, yet he is ſo far from 


affecting it, that he ſeems rather to diſdain it; fre- 


quently makes uſe of Synalzpha's, and concludes - b 
his Senſe in the middle of his Verſe. He is every * 


where above Conceits of Epigrammatick Wit, and 


groſs Hyperboles : He maintains Maj in the 
: Plainneſß; he ſhines, but Lr and 
is ſtately without Ambition, which is the Vice of 7 
Lucan, I drew my Definition of Poetical Wit 8 
from my particular Conſideration of him: For Pro- 1 
priety of Thoughts and Words are only to be found 
in him; and, where they are proper, they will be It: 
delightful. Pleaſure follows of Neceſſity, as the 
Effect does the Cauſe ; and therefore is not to be put 


midſt of 


into the Definition. This exact Propriety of Virgil . 
J particularly regarded, as a great part of his Cha- 
confeſs, to my Shame, that I have * 
VVV not nl 


Ovid in the ſame Compaſs. Hannibal Carts, in the 
ering Malian, is the neareſt, the moſt Pcetical, and the 
ie fort "moſt Sonorous of any Tranſlation of the nerd : 
cation pet, though he takes the advantage of blank Verſe, 
in the de commonly allows two Lines for one of Virgil, 
begins and does not always hit his Senſe. Taſſo tells us, 
ng his in his Letters, that Sperone Speroni, a great Ita- 
com- "Fan Wit, who was his Contemporary, obſerv'd of 
ntives Virgil and Tully; that the Latin Orator endeavour'd 
em to to imitate the Copiouſneſs of Homer, the Greek 
s, has Poet; and that the Latin Poet made it his Buſineſs 
He is to reach the Conciſeneſs of Demoſthenes, the Greek 
nd his Orator. Virgil therefore, being ſo very ſparing of 
„ like His Words, and leaving ſo much to be imagin'd by 
Vowel the Reader, can never be tranſlated, as he ought, 
owing '$ any modern Tongue. To make him Copious 
mooth s to alter his Character; and to tranſlate him Line 
from for Line is impoſſible, becauſe the Latin is natural- 
; fre- ty a more ſuccint Language, than either the /ta- 
cludes ſian, Spaniſh, French, or even than the Engliſb, 
every Which, by reaſon of its Monoſyllables, is far the 
t, and - Moſt compendious of them. Virgil is much the 
in the Floſeſt of any Reman Poet, and the Latin Hexame- 
; and cr has more Feet than the Engliſß Heroick. is 
ice of 3} Beſides all this, an Author has the choice of his 
1 Wit dyn Thoughts and Words, which a Tranſlator 
xr Pro- Has not; he is confin'd by the Senſe of the Inven- 
found for to thoſe Expreſſions, which are the neareſt to 
vill be It : So that Virgil, ſtudying Brevity, and having 
as the the command of his own NC. could bring 
be put thoſe Words into a narrow compaſs, which a 
Virgil Tranſlator cannot render without Circumlocutions. 
Cha- In ſhort, they, who have call'd him the Torture 
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Hot been able to tranſlate any part of him ſo well, 
elight 7 


never 


*5 to make him appear wholly like himſelf, For 
"where the Original is cloſe, no Verſion can reach it 
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of Grammarians,. might alſo have call'd bim the © 7 
Plague of "Tranſlators ; for he ſeems to have ſtu- 


dy'd not to be tranſlated. I own, that, endea- 
vouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus as cloſe 
as I was able, I have perform'd that Epiſode too 
literally; that, giving more ſcope to Mezentin; 
and Lauſus, that Verſion, which has more of the Ma- 
jeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his Conciſeneſs ; and al! 
that I can promiſe for my ſelf, is only that I have 
done both better than Ogilly, and perhaps as wel! 
as Caro. By conſidering him fo carefully as I did 
before my attempt, I have made ſome faint reſem- 
blance cf him ; and, had I taken more time, 
might poſſibly have ſucceeded better ; but never 
fo well as to have ſatisfy'd my ſelf. 
He, who excels all other Poets in his own 


Language, were it poſhble to do him right, muſt 
appear above them in our Tongue, which, as my 
Lord Reſcommon juſtly obſerves, approaches neareit 


to the Roman in its Majeſty : Neareſt indeed, but 
with a vaſt Interval betwixt them, There is an 
inimitable Grace in Virg:Ps Words, and in them 
_ principally conſiſts that Beauty, which gives ſo in- 

expreſſible a Pleaſure to him, who beſt underſtands 
their Force. This Diction of his 0 muſt once again 
ſay) is never to be copied; and, ſince it cannot, he 


will appear but lame in the beſt Tranſlation. The 
turns of his Verſe, his Breakings, his Propriety, + 


his Numbers, and his Gravity, I have as far imita- 


ted, as the Poverty of our Language, and the haſti- 


neſs of my Performance, wou'd allow, I ma 
ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his Senſe ; 


but I think the greateſt Variations may be fairly _ 
deduced from him; and where I leave his C em- 
mentators, it may be I underſtand him better: 
At leaſt I writ without conſulting them in many | 


places. 
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im the 1 : : . 8 ' d 
places. But two particular Lines in Mezent:vs an 
4 ml | 2 1 aaron eaſily excuſe : they are indeed 
05 A remotely ally'd to Virgil's Senſe ; but they are too 
9 like the Lenderneſs of Ovid, and were printed be- 
hs + fore I had conſider d them enough to alter them. 
. The firſt of them I have forgotten, and cannot 
190 f Pal retrieve, becauſe the Copy is at the Prels : 
I have be ſecond is this ; 
f 1 5 When Lauſus died, I was already ſlain. 
1 * This appears pretty enough at firſt ſight ; but I 
„ am convinc'd for many reaſons, that the Exprel- 
never ſion is too bold; that Virgil wou'd not have ſaid it, 
s own tbough Ovid wou d. The Reader may pardon it, 
a 3 if he pleaſe, for the freeneſs of the confeſſion ; and 
2 inſtead of that, and the ſormer, admit theſe two 
5 pf Lines, which are more according to the Author: 
* but Mor ask I Life, nor fought with that deſign; 
| 33 As had usd my Fortune, uſe thou thine. 
5 18 Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I 
2 10s have in the next place to conſider the Genius of 
be LCucretius, whom I have tranſlated more happily 
The in thoſe. parts of him which I undertook, If he 
ZI Was not of the beſt Age of Roman Poetry, he was 
Met), + atleaſt of that which preceded it; and he himſelf 
__ © refin'd it to that degree of Perfection, both in the 
Hafi. Language and the Thoughts, that he left an eaſy 
; 75 Task to Virgil; who as he ſucceeded him in time, 
41 io he copy'd his Excellencies : For the Method of 
nl © the: Georgichs is plainly, derived from him. Lucre- 
Ster 5 had choſen a Subject naturally crabbed; he 
r therefore adorn'd it with Poetical Deſcriptions, and 


aces. Precepts of Morality, in the beginning and ending | 
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Of his Books. Which you ſee Virgil has imitated ment. 
with great Succeſs, in thoſe ' four ks, which in fame 
my Opinion are more perfect in their kind, than Expr. 
even his Divine AMneid. The turn of his Verſes wer 
he has likewiſe followed, in thoſe places which mucl 
Lucretius has moſt labour'd, and fome of his very there 
Lines he has tranſplanted into his own Works, © have 
without much Variation, If I am not miſtaken, Deſc 
the diſtinguiſhing Character of Lucretius (I mean _ 
of his Soul and Genius) is a certain kind of noble Syſte 
Pride, and Poſitive Aſſertion of his Opinions. He bent 
is every where confident of his own Reaſon, and _ teact 
aſſuming an abſolute Command, not only over his be v 
vulgar Readers, but even his Patron Memmius. time 
For he is always bidding him attend, as if he had Whͤie 
the Rod over him; and uſing a Magiſterial Autho- - © tran! 
Tity, while he inſtruts him. From his Time to laid 
urs, I know none fo like him, as our Poet and aw 
Philoſopher of Malmsbury. This is that perpetual _ | Whic 
DiRatorſhip, which is exercis'd by Lucretins ; who, to n 
though often in the wrong, yet ſeems to deal boyz mion 
ide with his Reader, and tells him nothing but are 
what he thinks: in which plain Sincerity, I be- ther 
heve, he differs from our Hobbs, who could not but Nat: 
be convinced, or at leaſt doubt, of ſome Eterna! War 
„Truths, which he has oppos' d. But for Lucretius, ſpec 
pe ſeems to diſdain all manner of Replies, and is fo lire 
confident of his Cauſe, that he is before-hand with = of | 
his Antagoniſts ; urging for them whatever he ima; por 
gin'd they could fay, and leaving them, as he fup-= _—_ the! 
poſes, without an Objection for the future: All not 
this too with ſo much Scorn and Indignation, asif our 
he were aſſur'd of the Triumph, before he enter'd _ tha 
into the Liſts. From this ſublime and daring Ge- and 
nius of his, it muſt of neceſſity come to paſs, that 
his Thoughts muſt be Maſculine, full of Argu- 0 
| „ VT 
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ated mentation, and that ſufficiently warm. From the 


hin ſame fiery Temper proceeds the Loftineſs of his 
than Expreſſions, and the perpetual Torrent of his Verſe, 
erſes where the barrenneſs of his Subject does not too 
hich much conftrain the quickneſs of his Fancy. For 
very there is no doubt to be made, but that he could 
rks, have been every where as Poetical, as he is in his 
cen, "Deſcriptions, and in the Moral Part of his Philo- 
ean ſophy, if he had not aim'd more to inſtruct, in his 
oble "Syſtem of Nature, than to delight. But he was 


He bent upon making Memmius a Materialiſt, and 
and teaching him to defy an inviſible Power. In ſhort, 
his be was ſo much an Atheiſt, that he forgot ſome- 
ins, times to be a Poet. Theſe are the Conſiderations, 
had which J had of that Author, before I attempted to 
ho- © tranſlate ſome parts of him. And accordingly I 
to laid by my natural Diffidence and Scepticiſm for 
and a while, to take up that Dogmatical way of his, 
ua! which, as I ſaid, is fo much his Character, as 
ho, to make him that individual Poet. As for his Opi- 
on“ nions concerning the Mortality of the Soul, they 
but are fo abſurd, that J cannot, if I would, believe 
be- them. I think a future State demonſtrable even by 
but natural Arguments; at leaſt, to take away Re- 
nal _ wards and Puniſhments is only a pleaſing pro- 
us, ſpect to a Man, who reſolves before-hand not to 
fo live morally. But on the other ſide, the thought 
ith of being Nothing after Death, is a burthen unſup- 
19 portable to a virtuous Man, even though a Hea- 
p- 3 then. We naturally aim at Happineſs, and can- 
1!) not bear to have it confin'd to the ſhortneſs of 
if our preſent Being, eſpecially when we conſider, 
Pd that Virtue is generally unhappy in this World, 
e- and Vice fortunate. So that tis Hope of Futurity 
at alone, that makes this Life tolerable, in expecta - 
u- tion of a better. Who wou'd not commit all the 
1 e 
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Exceſſes, to which he is prompted by his natural Won tl. 
Inclinations, if he may do them with Security Author. 
while he is alive, and be uncapable of Puniſhmen: is 
after he is dead ? If he be cunning and ſecret omen 
enough to avoid the Laws, there is no band of Mature 
Morality to reſtrain him: For Fame and Reputa- l! 
tion are weak Ties: Many men bave not the leaſt W. th, 
Senſe of them: Powerful men are only aw'd by 
them, as they conduce to their Intereſt, and that 
not always, when a Paſſion is predominant : And 
no Man will be contain'd within the bounds of 
duty, when he may ſafely tranſgreſs them. Theſe 
are my Thoughts abſtractedly, and without en- 
tring into the Notions of our Chriſtian Faith, which 
is the proper buſineſs of Divines. F.. 
But there are other Arguments in this Poem Þ 
(which I have turn'd into Engliſp) not belonging to 
the Mortality of the Soul, which are ſtrong enough 
to a reaſonable. Man, to make him leſs in Love 
with Life, and conſequently in leſs apprehenſions 
of Death. Such as are the natural Satiety, pro- 
ceeding from a perpetual enjoyment of the ſame 
things; the inconveniencies of old age, which Auth 
make him incapable of corporeal pleaſures. ; the de. late 
cay of underſtanding: and memory, Which: render r 
him contemptible and uſeleſs to others. Theſe, . 
and many other Reaſons, ſo pathetically urg'd, fo he | 
beautifully expreſs'd, ſo adorn'd with Examples, oa 
and ſo admirably rais'd by the Profepopeia of Na. 
ture, who is bruce in ſpeaking to her Children, * 
with ſo much authority and vigour, deſerve the 
pains I have taken with them, which L hope have Be: 
not been unſucceſsſul, or unworthy of my Author. f 
At leaſt I muſt take the liberty to own, that I was _ . 
pleas d with my own Endeavours, which but rare- 
ly happens to me; and that I am not diſſatisfied = 
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atural pon the review of any thing I haye done in this 
eUrity Author. 4 . 2 = 
men: is true, there 15 ſomething, and that of ſome 
ſecret moment, to dee ee againſt my Engliſbing the 
nd of Wature of Love, from the fourth Book cf Lucre- 
puta. Bus : And I can leſs eaſily anſwer why I tranſlated 


it, than why I thus tranſlated it. The Objection 


"ariſes from the Obſcenity of the Subject; which is 


apgravated by the too lively and alluring delicacy 
of the Verſes. In the firſt Place, without the leaſt 
Formality of an Excuſe, I own it pleas'd me : and 


et my Enemies make the worſt they can of this 


Tonfeflion ; I am not yet fo ſecure from that Paſ- 


ö f on, but that I want my Author's Antidotes againſt 


. He has given the trueſt and moſt Philoſo- 


e account both of the Difeaſe and Remedy, 


which I ever found in any Author: For which 


| f eaſons I tranſlated him. But it will be ask'd why 


T turn'd him into this luſcious Engliſp? (for I will 


hot give it a worſe Word.) Inſtead of an Anſwer, 
I would ask again of my Supercilious Adverſaries, 
Whether I am not bound, when I tranſlate an 
Author, to do him all the right I can, and to tranſ- 
fate him to the beſt advantage? If to mince his 
meaning, which J am ſatisfy'd was honeſt and in- 


ſtructive, I had either omitted ſome part of wha 
he ſaid, or taken from the ſtrength of his Expreſ- 


ſion, I certainly had wrong'd him; and that free- 


Heſs of Thought and Words being thus caſhier'd in 
my Hands, he had no longer been Lucretius, If 


nothing of this kind be to be read, Phyſicians muſt | 


not ſtudy Nature, Anatomies muſt not be ſeen, 


and ſomewhat I could. ſay of particular Paſlages 
in Books, which, to avoid Prophaneneſs, I do not 
name. the ä | 
both mine and my Author's were to inſtruct as well 


But the Intention qualifies the Act; and 


Av 
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as pleaſe... * Tis moſt certain that barefaced Baw- x 
dery is the pooreſt pretence to Wit imaginable. If a 
I ſhould ſay otherwiſe, I ſhould have two great Au- 


thorities againſt me. The one is the Ey on Por. 
try, which IT publickly valued before I knew the 


Author of it, and with the Commendation of 


which my Lord Ryſcommon ſo happily begins his @ 
Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe : The other is no leſs than 
our admir'd Cowley, who ſays the fame thing in F 
other Words : For in his Ode concerning Wit, he 
writes thus of it ; | 


Much leſs can that have any place, 

At which a Virgin hides her Face: | 
Such Drofs the Fire muſt 7 away ; "tis juft 
De Author bluſh, there where the Reader muſt. 


Here indeed Mr. Cocoley goes farther than the 
Eſjay ; for he aſſerts plainly, that Obſcenity has 
no place in Wit: The other only ſays, tis a poor 
pretence to it, or an ill ſort of Wit, which has For 
nothing more to ſupport it than bare-faced Ribal- 
dry ; which is both unmannerly in it felf, ang 


fulſom to the Reader. But neither of theſe will 
reach my caſe: For in the firſt place, I am only 
the Tranſlator, not the Inventor; ſo that the hea- 
vieſt part of the Cenſure falls upon Lucretius, be- 


fore it reaches me: In the next place, neither he 


nor 1 have uſed the groſſeſt Words, but the cleaneſt ' 
Metaphors we could find, to palliate the broadneſs ci 


the Meaning; and, to conclude, have carried the 4; 
Poetical part no farther, than the Philoſophical ex- 1 


afted. . 


This puts me in mind of what I owe to the In- 


4 N and Learned Tranſlator of Lucretius. | 
have not here deſign'd to rob him of any part of 


7 FNF 5 
"Hat Commendation, which he has ſo juſtly ac- 
- Quir'd b 

_wly fall to my Portion. What I have now per- 
"Þorm'd is no more than I intended above twenty 
Tears ago. The ways of our Tranſlations are very 
"Gfferent. He follows him more cloſely than I have 


the whole Author, whoſe Fragments 


bne, which became an Interpreter of the whole 


Poem : I take more liberty, becauſe it bett ſuited 


with my nts 0 which was to make him as plea. 
as [ could. He had been too voluminous, had 
us'd my Method in ſo long a Work; and | had 


\ Eertainly taken his, had I made it my buſineſs to 
Tranſlate the whole. 
His ; and I join with Mr. Evehn in the con 
bf it, with this additional Advantage to him; that 
His Reputation is already eftabliſh'd in this Poet, 
mine is to make its Fortune in the World. 
Have been any where obſcure, in following our 
common Author, or if Lucretius himſelf is to be 
_ Eondemn'd, I refer my ſelf to his excellent Anno- 
Aations, which I have often read, and always with 

TTC INES 

My Preface begins already to ſwell upon me, and 


The Preference then is dr 
eſſion 


If 1 


Jooks as if I were afraid of my Reader, by ſo te- 
Jious a beſpeaking of him: And yet I have Horace 


and Thevcritus upon my Hands; but the Greek 
_ Gentleman ſhall quickly be diſpatch'd, becauſe 1 


- Fave more buſineſs with the Roman. 


That, which diſtinguiſhes Theocritus from all 
ther Poets, both Greet and Latin, and which raiſes 


him even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the ini- 
5 mitable Tenderneſs of his Paſſions, and the natural 


Expreſſion of them in Words fo becoming of a 
Paſtoral. A Simplicity ſhines thro? all he writes. 
He ſhews his Art and Learning by diſguiſing both. 

lis Shepherds never riſe above their Country Edu- 
3 . SE | cation 


\ 
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cation in their complaints of Love. There is the 


ſame difference betwixt him and Virgil, as there is 
betwixt Taſſo's Aminta and the Paſtor. Fido of Gua- 
rini. Virgil's Shepherds are too well read in the 
Philoſophy of Epicurus and of Plate; and Gua- 
rini's ſeem to have been bred in Courts. But 
Theacritus and T7 have taken theirs from Cot- 
tages and Plains. It was ſaid of Tafſs, in relation 
to his Similitudes, that he never departed from the 
Mods, that is, all his Compariſons were taken 
from the Country. The fame may be ſaid of our 


Theocritus, He is ſofter than Ovid; he touches 
the Paſſions more delicately, and performs all this 
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out of his own Fund, without diving into the Arts 
and Sciences for a Supply. Even his Dorick Dias ? 
lect has an incomparable Swectneſs in its Clown⸗-⸗ E 
iſhneſs, like a fair Shepherdeſs in her Country 
Ruſſet, talking in a Yorkhire Tone. This was 
impoſſible for Virgil to imitate ; becauſe the ſeverity ne 
of the Roman Language deny, him that Advan- 
tage. Spencer has endeavour'd it in his Shepherds 
Kalendar but neither will it ſucceed in Englib; 


for. which reaſon I have forbore to attempt it. 


For Theocritus writ to Sicilians, who ſpoke that 


Dialect; and I direct this part of my Tranſlations 


to our Ladies, who neither underſtand, nor will 1 
take Pleaſure in ſuch homely Expreſſions. I pro: 


* 


ceed to Horace. „ e 11 
Take him in parts, and he is chiefly to be con- 


ſider'd in his three different Talents, as he was a 


Critick, a Satiriſt, and a Writer of Odes. His 


Morals are uniform, and run through all of them ; 


For let his Dutch Commentators ſay what they 
will, his Philoſophy was Epicurcan; and he made 
ule of Gods and Providence, only to ſerve a turn 
in Poetry, But ſince neither his Criticiſms, which 
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s the re the moſt inſtructive of any that are written in 
ere is his Art, nor his Satires, which are incomparably 
Gua- feyond Fuvenal's, if to laugh and rally is to be pre- 
1. the ferr'd to railing and declaiming, are no part of my 
Gua- reſent Undertaking, I confine my ſelf wholly to 
But His Odes. Theſe are alſo of ſeveral forts : ſome of 
Cot- hem are Panegyrical, others Moral, the reſt Jovial, 
ation ꝓr (if I may fo call them) Bacchanalian, As diffi= 
n the _Fult as he makes it, and as indeed it is, to imitate 
aken Pindar, yet, in his moſt elevated Flights, and in 
f our he ſudden Changes of his Subject with almoſt im- 
ches perceptible Connexions, that Theban Poet is his 
this Maſter. But Hlarace is of the more bounded Fancy, 
Arts And confines himſelſ ſtrictly to one fort of Verſe, or 
Dia- Stanza, in every Ode. That, which will diſtin- 


n- guiſh his Style from all other Poets, is the Elegance 
ntry 2 his Words, and the Numerouſneſs of his Verſe. 
was There is nothing fo delicately turn'd' in all the R- 


rity man Language, There appears in every part of his 
van- Diction, or {to ſpeak Engl) in all his Ex preſſions, 


à kind of noble and bold Purity. His Words are 
cChoſen with as much exactneſs as Virgil's; but 
it. there ſeems to be a greater Spirit in them. There 
is a ſecret Happineſs attends his Choice, which in 
Pietronius is call'd Curioſa Felicitas, and which I 
ſuppoſe he had from the Feliciter audere of Horace 
pro- himſelf. But the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of all his 
Clhharacter ſeems to me to be his Briskneſs, his Jol- 


on- ty, and his good Humour : And thoſeI have chief: 
8.3 ly endeavour'd to copy. His other Excellencies, I 


His Confeſs, are above my Imitation. One Ode, which 
m: infinitely pleas'd me in the reading, I have attempt- 
hey eld to tranſlate in Pindarick Verſe: Tis that, which 
ade is inſcrib'd to the preſent Earl of Rocheſter, to 
urn whom I have particular Obligations, which this 
ich laall Teſtimony of my Gratitude can never pay<.. * 


it, which conſiſts in the 
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*Tis his Darling in the Latin, and I have taken 
ſome Pains to make it my Maſter-piece in Engliſb. 
For which reaſon I took this kind of Verſe, which 


allows more Latitude than any other, Every one 


knows it was introduced into our Language, in this. 


Age, by the happy Genius of Mr. Cowley. The 
ſeeming eaſineſs of it has made it ſpread: but it haz 
not been conſider'd enough, to be ſo well cultivated. 
It languiſhes in almoſt every hand but his, and ſome 
very few, whom (to keep the reſt in Countenance) 
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I do not name. He, indeed, has brought it as near |. 


Perfection, as was poſſible in ſo ſhort a time. But 
if I may be allow'd to ſpeak my Mind modeſtly, 7 
and without Injury to his ſacred Aſhes, ſomewhat , 
of the Purity of Engliſb, ſomewhat of more equal 7 
Thoughts, ſomewhat of Sweetneſs in the Numbers, 
in one word, ſomewhat of a finer Turn, and more 
Lyrical Verſe, is yet 3 As ſor the Soul of 
armth and Vigour of 
Fancy, the maſterly Figures, and the Copiouſneſs 4 
of Fils ES he has excelFd all others in this 
kind. " 
Perfection, though rather in the Ornamental Parts E 
of it, than the Eſſential, what Rules of Morality 


et if the Kind it felf be capable of more 


or Reſpect have I broken, in naming the Defects, 


that they may hereafter be amended ! Imitation is 
A nice Point, and there are few Poets, who deſerve Arx 
to be Models in all they write. Milton's Paradiſe 7 
Toft is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are no Flats amongſt his Ele- 

vations, when 'tis evident he creeps along ſometimes _ 
for above an hundred Lines together? Cannot I ad- 


mire the height of his Invention, and the ſtrength 


of his Expreſſion, without defending his antiquated 
Words, and the perpetual harſhneſs of their Sound ! 
Tis as much Commendation as a Man can bear, to 


en him excellent; all beyond it is Idolatry. Since 
indar was the Prince of Lyric# Poets, let me have 
"Fave to ſay, that, in imitating him, our Numbers 
y one ould, for the moſt part, be Lyrical. For Variety, 
n this. * rather where the Majeſty of Thought requires it, 
ey may be ſtretch'd to the Engliſh Heroick of hve 


it haz ct and to the French Alexandrine of Six. But 

: Ml 5 
vated. e Far muſt preſide, and direct the Judgment to N 
ſome de choice of Numbers. Without the nicety of 1 
ance) is, the Harmony of Pindarick Verſe can never 


near ſſe compleat: the Cadency of one Line muſt be a 
But Rule to that of the next; and the Sound of the for- 
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eſtly, mer muſt ſlide gently into that which follows ; 
what uithout leaping from one Extreme into another. It 
equal muſt be done like the Shadowings of a Picture, 
tbers, nich fall by degrees into a darker Colour. I ſhall : 


more de glad, if I have fo explain'd m ſelf as to be un- 
ul of Qerſtood ; but if 1 have not, quod negues dicere & 

ſentio tantzm, muſt be my Excuſe. There remains 
much more to be ſaid on this Subject; but, to avoid 

"Envy, I will be filent. What I have faid is the 
moe general Opinion of the beſt Judges, and in a man- 
P arts ner has been forced from me, by ſeeing a noble ſort 3 
ality df Poetry ſo happily reſtored by one Man, and ſo 
fects, roſly copied by almoſt all the reſt. A muſical Ear, 2 
on 1 and a great Genius, if another Mr, Cowley cou'd | 


- 2 » 
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wy ariſe, in another Age, may bring it to Perfection. U 
q i In the mean time, 3 
El = 5 — Fungar vice cotis, acutum | # 
"wy > Reddere que ferrum valet, exfors ipſa ſecandi. : 
mgm 0 conclude, 1 am ſenſible that I have written 
wu) this too haſtily and too loolly : I fear I have been te: 


dious, and, which is worſe, it comes out from the 3 
r, to flrſt Draught, and uncorrected. This I * 5 BB 
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1 
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Excuſe bor it may be reaſonably urg' d, why dil 


he not write with more Leiſure, or, if he had i 
not (which was certainly my Caſe) why did he 
attempt to write on ſo nice a Subject? The Objec- 
tion is unanſwerable; but, in part of Recompence, 


let me aſſure the Reader, that, in haſty Producti. & 


ons, he is ſure to meet with an Author's preſent 
Senſe, which cooler Thoughts wou'd poſſibly have 
diſguis'd, There is undoubtedly more of Spirit, 
though not of Judgment, in theſe uncorrect Eſſays, 
and conſequently, though my Hazard be the greater, 
yet the Reader's Pleaſure is not the leſs. 
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| The Laſt Parting of 


Y 
H:cronondAn DROMACHE, 
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From ihe Sixtb Book of the Tliad. 


is 


1 ARGUMENT. 

Ilector, returning from the Field of Battle, to Vi/7? 
Helen his Sifier-in law, and his Brother Paris, auh 

bad fought unſucceſsfully Hand to. Hand with Mene- 
2M 3 s, from thence goes to his ou Palace io ſee his 

”, > Andromache, and. his Infant Son Aſtyanax. 


7 5 D: ſcription of that Interview 7s the . of this 
Dee 


7 
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25 H U 8 3 laid, Va Hector wende 10 

; Ns is virtuous Wife, the fair Andromache. 

He found her not at home; for ſhe was 
gene, 

Attended by her Maid and Infant Son Ph 


3 ir 0 link the ſteepy Tow'r of 1lion : 

5 IF rom whence, with heavy Heart, ſhe might ſarvey 
7 The bloody Buſineſs of the dreadtul Day. 

ler mournful Eyes ſhe caſt around the Plain, 


- a And ad fought. the Lord of her Defres in vain. 


But 
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But he, who thought his peopled Palace bare, 
When ſhe, his only Comfort, was not there, 
Stood in the Gate, and aſk'd of ev'ry one, 
Which way ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone: ; 
If to the Court, or, with his Mother's train, 

In long Proceſſion to Minerwa's Fane ? 

The Servants anſwer'd, Neither to the Court, 

Where Priam's Sons and Daughters did reſort, 

Nor to the Temple was ſhe. gone, to move 

With Prayers the Blue ey'd Progeny of Sove; ; 

But more ſolicitous for him alone, | 

Than all their ſafety, to the Tow'r was gone, 

There to ſurvey the Labours of the Field, 

Where the Greeks conquer, and the Trojans yield: 

Swiftly ſhe paſs'd, with Fear and Fury wild; 

The Nurſe went lagging after with the Child. 
This heard, the noble Hector made no ſtay; 

Th' admiring Throng divide, to give him way: 


He paſs'd through every Street, by which he came, 


And at the Gate he met the mournful Dame. 

His Wife beheld him, and with eager pace 
Flew to his Arms, to meet a dear Embrace : 

His Wife, who brought in Dow'r C/icia's Crown, 
And, in her ſelf, a greater Dow'r alone: 

Action's Heir, who on the woody Plain 

Of Hippoplacus did in Thebe reign. 

Breathlefs ſhe flew, with Joy and Paſſion wild ; * 

The Nurſe came lagging after with her Child. 

The Royal Babe upon her Breaſt was laid; 


Who, like the Morning Star, his Beams diſplay d. 


Scamandrius was his Name, which Hector gave, 
From that fair Flood which Ilion's Wall did lave: : 
But him Afyarax the Trojans call, 


From his great Father, who deſends the Wall. 
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1 Hedtor beheld him with a filent Smile: 
8 is tender Wife ſtood weeping by the while: 
Preſs'd in her own, his warlike Hand ſhe took, 


from Ho MRA. 25 


en ſigh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke. 
Thuy dauntleſs Heart (which I foreſee too late) 
Too daring Man, will urge thee to thy Fate : 
Nor doſt thou pity, with a Parent's Mind, 

This helpleſs Orphan, whom thou leav'ſt behind ; 
Nor me, th' unhappy Partner of thy Bed; 

"Who muſt in Triumph by the Greets be ed's 
They ſeek thy Life, and, in unequal Fight 
With Many, will oppreſs thy ſingle Might: 


Better i it were for miſerable me 
8 o die, before the Fate which I foreſee. | 
For ah! what Comfort can the World bequeath 


* o Hector's Widow, after HeAor's Death? 
Eternal Sorrow and perpetual Tears 
Began my Youth, and will conclude my Years : 


I have no Parents, Friends, nor Brothers left; 


By ftern Achilles all of Life bereft. 

Then when the Walls of Thebes he overthrew, 

Vis fatal Hand my Royal Father flew ; 

Be flew Aetion, but deipoild him not; 

* or in his hate the Funeral Rites forgot; 

Arm'd as he was he ſent him whole below. 

And reverenc'd thus the Mancs of his Foe : 

A Tomb he rais'd; the Mountain N ymphs around 
nclos'd with planted Elms the holy <r0and. 

= My ſeven brave Brothers in one fatal Day 

3 o Death's dark Manſions took the mourntul way; 
glain by the ſame Achilles, while they 1 

The bellowing Oxen and the bleating Slieep. 

My Mother, who the Royal Sceptre ſway'd, 

- & Captive to the cruel Victor made, 

3 en. | G. And 
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And hither led ; but, hence redeem'd with Gold, 
Her native Country did again behold, 
And but beheld: for ſoon Diana's Dart 
In an unhappy Chace transfix'd her Heart, 

But thou, my Hector, art thy ſelf alone 
My Parents, Brothers, and my Lord in one: 
O kill not all my Kindred o'er again, 
Nor tempt the Dangers of the duſty Plain ; 
But in this Tow'r, for our Defence, remain. 
Thy Wife and Son are in thy Ruin loſt : 
This is a Hu:band's and a Father's Poſt. 
The Scæan Gate commands the Plains below; 
Here marſhal all thy Soldiers as they go; 
And hence with other Hands repel the Foe. 
By yon wild Fig tree lies their chief aſcent, 
And thither all their Pow'rs are daily bent: 
The two Hjaces have ] often ſeen, 
And the wrong'd Husband of the Spartan Queen: 
With him his greater Brother; and with theſe 
Fierce Diomeae and bold Meriones : 
"Uncertain if by Augury, or Chance, 
But by this eaſy riſe they all advance ; 
Guard well that Paſs, ſecure of all beſide. 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd. 
That and the reſt are in my daily care; 
But ſhou d II ſhun the Dangers of the War, 
With ſcorn the Trans wou'd reward my Pains, 


And their Proud Ladies with their ſweeping Trains 


The Grecian Swords and Lances I can bear : 
Hut loſs of Honour is my only Fear. 
Shall Hector, born to War, his Birth-right yield, 
Belye his Courage, and forſake the Field?) 
Early in rugged Arms I took delight, 8 
And Rill have been the foremoſt i in the Fight: 
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Wich Dangers dearly have! bought Rencu n. 
* Pn am the Champion of my Father's Crown. 
Ind yet my Mind forebodes, with ſure preſa ge, 
"3 hat Troy ſhall periſh by the Grecian Rage, 

AY he fatal Day draws on, when I muſt fall ; 
1 And univerſal Ruin cover all. 
Lot Troy it ſelf, tho' built by Hands Divine, 
. Kor Priam, nor his People, nor his Line, 
9 My Mother, nor my Brothers of Renown, 
ZI hoſe Valour yet defends th' unhappy Town ; . 
1 ot theſe, nor all their Fates which I foreſee, 
{Are half of that Concern I have for thee, 
I ſee, I ſee thee, in that fatal Hour, 
gubjected to the Victor's cruel Pow'r ; 
Led hence a Slave to ſome inſulting Sword, 
Forlorn, and trembling at a Foreign Lord; 
þ Spectacle i in Argos, at the Loom, 
racing with Trojan Fights a Grecian Room; 
Or from deep Wells the living Stream to take, 
And on thy weary Shoulders bring it back. 
While, groaning under this laborious Life, 
They inſolently call thee Hefor's Wife; 
1 pbraid thy Bondage with thy Husband's name; 
And from my Glory propagate thy Shame. 


This when they ſay, thy Sorrows will increaſe 


1 Wich anxious Thoughts of former Happineſs; 


That he is dead who cou'd thy Wrongs redreſs. 


But I, oppreſs'd with Iron Sleep before, 

Shall hear thy unavailing Cries no more. 
lle ſaid i 

Then, holding forth his Arms, he ek his Boy, 
The Pledge of Love and other Hope of Troy. 
{The fearful Infant turn'd his Head away, 

And on his Nurſe s Neck reclining lay, 


0 8 


His 
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His unknown Father ſhunning with affright, 
And looking back on ſo uncouth a fight ; 
Daunted to fee a Face with Steel o'er-fpread, 
And his high Plume, that nodded o'er his Head, 
His Sire and Mother ſmil'd with filent Joy; 
And He&or haſten'd to relieve his Boy; 
Diſmiſs'd his berniſh'd Helm, that ſhone afar, 
The Pride of Warriors, and the Pomp of War: 
I' Illuſtrious Babe, thus reconcil'd, he took: 
Hugg'd in his Arms, and kiſs'd, and thus he ſpoke. 
Parent of Gods and Men, propitious Jove, 
And you bright Synod of the Pow'rs above ; 
On this my Son your Gracious Gifts beitow ; 
Grant him to live, and great in Arms to grow, 
To reign in Troy, to Govern with Renown, 
To ſhield the People, and aſſert the Crown: 


That, when hereaſter he from War ſhall come, 
And bring his Tr axs Peace and Triumph home, 
Some aged Man, who lives this act to ſee, 
And who in former times remember'd me, 
May ſay, the Son in Fortitude and Fame 
.  Out-goes the Mark, and drowns his Father's Name: 
That at theſe words his Mother may rejoice, 
And add her Suſfrage to the publick Voice. 

Thus having ſaid, 
Hie firſt with ſuppliant Hands the Gods ador'd : 
'Then to the Mother's Arms the Child reftor'd : 
With Tears and Smiles ſhe took her Son, and preſs d 
Th' Illuſtrious Infant to her fragrant Breaſt. 
He, wiping her fair Eyes, indulg'd her Grief, 
And eas'd her Sorrows with this laſt Relief. 
My Wife and Miſtreſs, drive thy fears away, 
Nor give ſo bad an Omen to the Day: 
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Belong to Men, and moſt of all to 


But lac'd his Creſted Helm, 


from T neockRiTus, 


ink not it lies in any Grecian's 


29 


Power, 


* o take my Life before the fatal Hour. 
When that arrives, nor good nor bad can fly 


Th' irrevocable Doom of Delliny. 

Return, and, to divert thy thoughts at home, 
There task thy Maids, and exerciſe the Loom, 
Employ'd in Works that Womankind become. 
The Toils of War, and Feats of Chivalry 


222 
1112 


At this, for new A 8 he « id not ſtay, 
ind ſtrode away. 


X His lovely Conſort to her Houſe return'd, 

5 + And looking often back in filence mourn'd : 

: » Home when ſhe came, her ſecret Woe ſhe vents, 
2 3 And fills the Palace with | 


5 © 


T4 3 


her loud Laments; 
T hoſe loud Laments her echuing laids reſtore, 
And Hecker, yet alive, as cd deplore. 


4 N ” R 7 5 1 8 
Or the Third /dyllium of : 


THEOCRITUS, Paraphras'd. 


O Amaryllis Love compels my way, 

My browzing Goats upon the Mountains ſtray : 
O T:#iyrus, tend them well, and fee them fed 
In Paſtures freſh, and to their watering led ; 
And *ware the Ridgling with his budding head. 
Ah beauteous Nymph ! can you forget your Love, 
The conſcious apr and the ſhady Grove; 
Where ſtreteh'd at eaſe your tender Limbs were laid, 
Your namelch Beat ies 2 kedlz N a ? 


3 Tben 
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Then I was call'd your Darling, your Deſire, 
With Kiſſes ſuch as ſet my Soul on fire: 
But you are chang” d, yet lam ſtill the ſame; 


My Heart maintains for both a double Flame; 
Griev'd, but unmoy'd, and patient of your Scorn: in 


So faithful I, and you ſo much forſworn ! 

I die, and Death will finiſh all my pain; 

Yet, ere I die, behold me once again : 

Am I ſo much deform'd, ſo chang'd of late? 

V/ hat partial Judges are our Love and Hate ! 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my Dear ; 
How ruddy like your Lips their ſtreaks appear ! 


Far. off you view'd them with a longing Eye 
Upon the topmoſt branch (the Tree was high): 


Yet nimbly up, from bough to bough I ſwerv'd,. 
And for to morrow bave Ten more reſery'd. 
Look on me Kindly, and ſome pity ſhew, 


Or give me leave at leaſt to look on you. 
Some God transform me by his Heay'nly Pow'r- 
Ev'n to a Bee to buzz within your Bow'r, 


The winding Ivy: chaplet to invade, 

And folded Fern that. your fair Forehead ſhade, 
Now to my colt the force of Love I find; 

The heavy hand it bears on human kind. 

The Milk of Tigers was his Infant food, 


Taught from his tender years the taſte of blood ; 


His brother whelps and he ran wild about the wood. 


Ah Nymph, train'd up in his Tyrannick Court, 
To make the ſuff rings of your Slaves your ſport! 


Unheeded Ruin! treacherous Delight! 
O poliſt'd hardneſs ſoften'd to the fight! 
Whoſe radiant Eyes your Ebon Brows adorn, 
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Fron TRTOCRITus. 31 
5 mile once again, revive me with your Charms; 
And let me die contented in your Arms. 
; i T1 would not aſk to live another Day, 
1 Might I but ſweetly kiſs my Soul away. 

Ah, why am I from empty Joys debarr'd ? 
por Kiſſes are but empty, when compar'd. 
T rave, and in my raging fit ſhall tear 
The Garland, which I wove for you to wear, 
= Of Parſly, with a wreath of Ivy bound, 
And border'd with a Roſy edging round. 
What pangs I feel, unpity'd and unheard ! 

== Since I muſt die, why is my Fate deferr'd! 
I trip my Body of my Shepherd's Frock : 
= Behold that dreadful downfal of a Rock, 
ZZ Where yon old Fiſher views the Waves from high! 
ii that convenient leap I mean to try. 
7 You would be pleas'd to fee me plunge to ſhore, 
ut better pleas'd if I ſhould riſe no more. 
I might have read my Fortune long ago, 
When, ſeeking my ſucceſs in Love to know, 

I try'd th' infallible Prophetick way, 
A Poppy-leaf upon my Palm to lay: 
I truck, and yet no lucky crack did follow; 
Yet I truck hard, and yet the leaf lay hollow: 
And which was worſe, if any worſe could prove, 
The with'ring Leaf foreſhew'd your with'ring Love. 
Vet farther (Ah, how far a Lover dares!) 
My laſt recourſe I had to Sieve and Sheers ; 

And told the Witch Areo my diſeaſe : 
Zereo, that in Harveſt us'd to leaſe ; | | 
But Harveſt done, to Chare-work did afpire ; 
Meat, Drink, and two Pence was her daily hire. 
To work ſhe went, her Charms ſhe mutter'd o'er, 
And yet the reſty Sieve wagg'd n:*er the more; 

l wept for woe, the teſty Beldame ſwore, 
i C4 And, 


ann 
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And, foaming with her God, foretold my Fate; 

That I was doem'd to Love, and you to Hate. 

A milk-white Goat for you I did provide; 

Two milk. white Kids run friſking by her fide, 

For which the Nut brown Laſs, Erithatzs, 

Full often offer'd many a ſavoury Kiſs. 

Hers they ſhall be, ſince you refule the price: 

What madman would o'erſtand his Market twice! ] 

My right Eye itches, ſome good-luck is near, 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; 

I'll ſet up ſuch a Note as ſhe ſhall hear. 

What Nymph but my melodious Voice would move? 

She mult be Flint, if the refuſe my Love. 

Hippomenes, who ran with noble ſtrife 

To win his Lady, or to loſe his Life, 

(What ſhift ſome men will make to get a Wife?) 

Threw down a golden Apple in her way; 

For all her haſte ſhe could not chooſe but ſtay: 

Renown ſaid, Run; the glitt ring Bribe cry*d, Hold; 

The Man might have been hang'd, but for his Gold. 

vet ſome ſuppoſe twas Love (ſome few indeed) 
That ſtopt the fatal fury of her ſpeed: 

She ſaw, ſhe ſigh'd; her nimble Feet refuſe 

Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pains to loſe. 

A Prophet ſome, and ſome a Poet cry, 

(No matter which, ſo neither of them lye) 

From ſteepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove | 

His Herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his Love: 

If ſuch another wayer ſhould be laid, 

I'll find the Man, if you can find the Maid. 

Why name I men, when Love extended finds 

His pow'r on high, and in Celeſtial Minds? 

Venus the Shepherd's homely habit took, 
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ENay, when Adonis dy'd, was heard to roar, 

never from her heart forgave the Boar. 

Jow bleſt was fair Endymion with his Moon, 

* Who ſleeps on Latmos top from Night to Noon! 
What Faſen from Medea's Love poſſeſt, 8 

5 ou ſhall not hear, but know 'tis like the reſt. 

My aking Head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 

: his curſed Love will ſurely turn my brain: 

7 'ecl how i hooks, and yer you take no Pity 3 ; 


5 ly heavy Eyes are urg'd with Tron fleep : 
2, lay me down to gaſp my lateſt Breath, 
| The Wehn will nes a Breakfaſt ws my Death; 
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a. C1 M ENELAUS. 

From the 18th loylitume of T heocritus. 


p W LVE Spartan Virgins, noble, young, and fair, 
With Violet wreaths adorn'd their flowing hair; 
5 And to the pompous Palace did reſort, 

, 2 Where Menelaus kept his Royal Court. 

4 | There hand in hand a comely Choir they led; 
To ſing a blefling to his Nuptial Bed, 
9 With curious Needles wrought, and painted 3 N 
5 beſpread. £ 
Jowe's beauteous Daughter now his Bride muſt be, 
. 3 | And Jove himſelf was leſs a God han he: 2. 8 
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For this their artful hands inſtruc the Lute to found, 


Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and juſtly beat the ground, 
This was their ſong: Why, happy Bridegroom, why, | 


Ere yet the Stars are kindled in the Sky, 

Ere twilight, ſhades, -or Evening dews are ſhed, 
Why doſt thou ſteal ſo ſoon away to Bed? 

Has Somnus bruſh'd thy Eye-lids with his Rod, 
Or do thy Legs refuſe to bear their Load, 

With flowing bowls of a more generous God ? 
If gentle ſlumber on thy Temples creep, 

(But, naughty Man, thou doſt not mean to ſleep) 
. Betake thee to thy Bed, thou drowzy Drone, 
Sleep by thy ſelf, and leave thy Bride alone: 
Go, leave her with her Maiden Mates to play 
At ſports more harmleſs, till the break of day: 
Give us this Evening; thou haſt Morn and Night, 
And all the year before thee, for delight. 

O happy Youth ! to thee, among the crowd 
Of rival Princes, Cupid ſneez'd aloud ;_ 

And every lucky Omen ſent before, 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhore; 

Of all our Heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 


That Fove, when-e'er he Thunders, calls thee Son: 


Betwixt two Sheets thou ſhalt enjoy her bare, 
With whom no Grecian Virgin can compare; 
So ſoft, ſo ſweet, ſo balmy, and ſo fair. 

A boy, like thee, would make a Kingly line: 


But oh, a Girl, like her, muſt be divine. 


Her equals, we, in years, but not in face, 
'Twelveſcore Firago's of the Spartan Race, 


While naked to Eurotas banks we bend, 


And there in manly exerciſe contend, 
When ſhe appears, are all eclips'd and loſt, 
And hide the Beauties that we made our boaſt, 
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from THEO ORITVus. 35 


So, when the Night and Winter diſappear, 
The purple morning, riſing with the year, 
Salutes the Spring, as her Celeſtial eyes 
Adorn the World, and brighten all the Skies : 


So beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, 


Tall, ſlender, ſtraight, with all the Graces bleſt. 
As Pines the Mountains, or as Fields the Corn, 

Or as Theſſalian Steeds the race adorn ; 

So Roſy-colour'd Helen is the pride 


Of Lacedzmon, and of Greece beſide. 

Like her no Nymph can willing Ofiers bend 
In Baſket-works, which painted fireaks commend : 
With Pallas in the Loom ſhe may contend, 

But none, ah! none can animate the Lyre, 

And the mute ſtrings with Vocal Souls inſpire : 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her Theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the Stream; 
None can record their Heavenly praiſe ſo well 
As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Capi ds dwell. 
O fair, O graceful ! yet with Maids inroll'd, 
But whom to- morrow's Sun a Matron ſhall behold ! 


The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 


Yet, ere to-morrow's Sun ſhall ſhew his head, 8 5 


For Crowns and Chaplets to adorn thy head. 


Where all ſhall weep, and wiſh for thy return, 
As bleating Lambs their abſent Mother mourn. 


Our nobleſt Maids ſhall to thy Name bequeath 


. The Boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath. 
This Monument, thy Maiden Beauties due, 
High on a Plane tree ſhall be hung to view: 


On the ſmooth rind the Paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy Name ingrav'd, and worſhip Helen's Tree: 
Balm, from a Silver-box diſtill'd around, 


Shall all boden the Roots, and nt the ſacred Ground. 
- "he. 


36 TRANSLATIONS 
The Balm, 'tis true, can aged Plants prolong, 

But Helens Name will keep it ever young. 

Hail Bride, hail Bride-groom, Son. in- Law to Joe / 
With fruitful joys Latona bleſs your Love; 

Let Venus furniſh you with full defires, 

Add vigour to your wills, and fuel to your fites : 
Almighty Joe augment your wealthy ſtore, 

Give much to you, and to his Grandſons more. 

From generous Loins a generous Race will ſpring, 


Each Girl, like her, a Queen; each Boy, like you, a King, 


Now ſleep, if ſleep you can; but, white you reſt, 
Sleep cloſe, with folded Arms, and Breaſt to Breaſt : 
Riſe in the morn ; but oh! before you riſe, 

Forget not to perform your morning Sacrifice, 

We will be with you ere the crowing Cock 

Salutes the light, and ſtruts before his feather'd Flock 
Hymen, oh Hymnen, to thy Triumphs run, 

And view the mighty ſpoils thou haſt in Battle won. 


—— ——. 


The DreSrAtrRING Lover, 
5 From | the 234 Idyllium of Theocritus. 


I TH inauſpicious Love, a wretched Swain 
Purſu'd the faireſt Nymph of all the Plains 
Faireſt indeed, but prouder far than fair, 5 
She plung'd him hopeleſs in a deep deſpair: 
Her heav'nly form too haughtily ſhe priz' d, 
His Perſon hated, and his Gifts deſpis'd ; 
Nor knew the force of Capid's cruel Darts, 
Nor fear'd his awful Pow'r on human Hearts; 
But either from her hopeleſs Lover fled, 
Or with diidainful Glances ſhot him dead. 


From Tntockrituvs 37 
No kiſs, no look, to cheer the drooping 8 
No word ſhe ſpoke, ſhe ſcorn'd ev'n to deny. 
But, as a hunted Panther caſts about 
Her glaring Eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning Ears to ſcout, 
8o ſhe, to ſhun his Toils, her cares emptoy'd, 
And fiercely in her ſavage freedom joy'd. 
Her Mouth ſhe writh'd, her Forehead taught to frown, 
Her Eyes to ſparkle fires to Love unknown : 
Her (allow Cheeks her envious Mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a Shrew. 
Yet cou'd hot he his obvious Fate eſcape ; 
His Love till dreſs'd her in a pleaſing ſhape z 
And every ſullen frown, and bitter ſcorn 
But fann'd the Fuel that too faſt did burn, 
Long time, unequal to his mighty Pain, 
He ſtrove to curb it, but he ſtrove in vain : 
At laſt his woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
With Tears, the dumb petitioners of grief: 
With Tears ſo tender, as adorn'd his Love, 
And any Heart, but only hers, wou'd move. 
Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 
And there pour'd out th' unprofitable flood: 
= Staring his Eyes, and haggard was his Look; 
Then, kiſſing firſt the Threſhold, thus he ſpoke. 
Ah Nymph, more cruel than of human Race ! 
Thy Tigreſs Heart belies thy Angel Face: 
= Too well thou ſhew'ſt thy Pedigree from Stone; 
Thy Grandame's was the firſt by Pyrrha thrown: 
Unworthy thou to be ſo long deſir'd ; 
But ſo my Love, and ſo my Fate requir'd. 
T beg not now (for tis in vain) to live; 
But take this Gift, the laſt that I can give. 
This friendly Cord ſhall ſcon decide the ſtrife 
Detwixt my ling'ring Love and lothſome Life: 
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38 TRANSLATIONS 


This moment puts an end to all my Pain; 

1 ſhall no more deſpair, nor thou diſdain. 
Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I go 

Condemn'd by thee to thoſe fad ſhades below. 

J go th' extremeſt remedy to prove, 

To drink Oblivion, and to drench my Love: 

There happily to loſe my long deſires: 

But ah ! what draught fo deep to quench my F ires ? 

Farewel ye never-opening Gates, ye Stones, 

And Threſhold guiity of my Midnight Moans. 

What I have ſuffer'd here ye know too well; 

What I ſhall do the Gods and I can tell. 

The Roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 

The Violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 

White Lilies hang their Heads and ſoon decay, 

And whiter Snow in minutes melts away : 

Such is your blooming Youth, and withering ſo: 

The time will come, it will, when you ſhall know 

The rage of Love; your haughty heart ſhall burn 

In flames like mine, and meet a like return. 

_ Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at leaſt 

My dying Prayers, and grant my laſt Requeſt, 

When firſt you ope your Doors, and paſſing by 

The fad ill omen'd Object meets your Eye, 

Think it not loſt, a moment if you ſtayʒ 

The breathleſs Wretch, ſo made by you, ſurvey: 

Some cruel Pleaſure will from thence ariſe, 

To view the mighty ravage of your Eyes. 

I wiſh (but oh! my wiſh is vain, I fear) 

The kind Oblation of a falling Tear: | 

Then looſe the knot, and take me from the place, 

And ſpread your Mantle o'er my grizly Face; 

Upon my livid Lips beſtow a kiſs : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! 


from TührocRlrus. 39 
Nor fear your kiſſes can reſtore my Breath; 
Even you are not more pitileſs than death. 
Then for my corps a homely Grave provide, 
Which Love and me from publiek Scorn may hide. 
Thrice call upon my Name, thrice beat your breaſt, 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt : 
Laſt let my Tomb this fad inſcription bear: | 

A wretch whom Love has kill'd lies buried here; 5 


== O Paſſ:ngers, Aminta's Eyes beware. 


Thus having faid, and furious with his Love, 
He heav'd with more than human force, to move 
A weighty Stone (the labour of a Team) [Beam : 


And rais'd from thence he reach'd the Neighbouring 


Around its bulk a ſliding knot he throws, 

And fitted to his Neck the fatal Nook: 

Then ſpurning backward took a ſwing, *till death 
Crept up, and ſtopt the Paſſage of his Breath. 

The bounce burſt epe the door; the ſcornful Fair [Airz 
Relentleſs look'd and ſaw him beat his quivering feet in 
Nor wept his Fate, nor call a pitying Eye, 

Nor took him. down, but bruſh'd regardleſs by: 

And, as ſhe paſt, her chance or fate was ſuch, 

Her Garments touch'd the dead, polluted by the touch: 
Next to the Dance, thence to the Bath did move; 


The Bath was ſacred to the God of Love; 


Whoſe injur'd Image, with a wrathful Exe, 
Stood threatning from a Pedeſtal on high: 

Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 
He fell; and falling cruſh'd th' ungrateful Nymph below: 


Her guſhing Blood the Pavement all beſmear'd ; 


And this her laſt expiring Voice was heard 3 
Lovers farewel, revenge has reach'd my ſcorn ; 


Thus warn 'd, be wiſe, and Love for * return. 


DPH. 
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At le 
From the 27th lou of Theoeritus. * + 
D APHNIS. : has, 
| H E Shepherd Paris bore the Spartan Bride $ 3 
By force away, and then by force enjoy d; 1 c 
But I by free conſent can boaſt a Bliſs, | = 7” 
A fairer Helen, and a ſweeter kiſs. 3 
1 
CuLORIS. | 1 
Kiſſes are empty Joys, and ſoon are o er. 5 Ya 
| APHNIS., | 85 
A Kiſs betwixt the Lips is ſomething more. 5 D; 
CHLORIS. Ra 
4 wipe my Mouth, and where's your kiſſing then 4 . 
Davunrs. ha 
I ſwear, you wipe it to be kiſg'd agen, 1 b 8⁰ 
enen. _ 2 
Go, tend your Herd, and kiſs your Cows at home ; 3 * 
1 am a Maid, and in my Beauty's bloom. e 


DAP HN IS. | 
| 'Tis well remember'd, do not waſte your time; 
But wiſely uſe it ere you paſs your prime. 
CHLORISs. 
Blown Roſes hold their Sweetneſs to the laſt, 
And Raiſins keep thetr luſcious native taſte. 
Darnnzys. 55 
The Sun s too hot; thoſe Olive ſhades are near; 
1 fain wou'd whiſper ſomething in your Ear. 
CHLORIS. 
"Tis honeſt talking where we may be ſeen; 
God knows what ſecret Miſchief you may mean; 
{ doubt you'll * the Wag, and iſ again. = 
. Dar ANIS. 
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fron THEORIT VS. ". Tk 
DaPnanis. 
At leaſt beneath yon”, Elm you need not fear; 
4 y Pipe's in tune, if you're diſpos' d to hear. 
„ enen. 
Play by y your ſelf, I dare not venture thither : 
ou, and Fave) naughty Pipe, go hang together. 
DAPRNIS. 
Coy Nymph, beware, leſt Venus you offend, 
CuLORIS. 
I ſhall have chaſte Diana fill to Friend. 
DAFRH MIS. 
You have a Soul, and Capid has a Dart. 
CHLORIS. 
Diana will defend, or heal my Heart. 
bi fy,. what mean you in this open place ? 
Unhand me, or, I ſwear, I'll ſcratch your Face. 
Let go for ſhame ; you make me mad for ipite 3 
5 Mouth's my own; and if you kils, Pi! bites 
7 Dar HIS. 
Away with your diſſembling Female Tricks: 
What, wou d you ſcape the Fate of all your Sex ? 
Tut o ni. 
ao | FR Pl keep my Maidenhead till death, 
And die as pure as Queen E/:zabeth., | 
2 „ = + # W & 
= Nay, mum for that; but let me lay thee down; 
© Better with me, than with ſome nauſeous Clown. 
5 CRLO AIS. 
” I'd have you know, if J were ſo inclin'd, 
I have been woo'd by many a wealthy Hind ; 
But never found a Huſband to my Mind. 
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Darunis. 
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DaArRNIS. 
But they are abſent all; and I am here. 
CHLO RIS. 
The matrimonial Voke is hard to bear ; 
And Marriage is a woful word to hear. 
 DaryHNts. 
A Scarecrow, ſet to frighten Fools away ; 
Marriage has Joys ; and you ſhall have Aſſay. 
CHLORIS. 
Sour Sauce is often mix'd with our Delight; 
You kick by Day more than you kiſs by Night. 
2 DaynNats. 
Sham Stories all; but ſay the worſt you can, 
A vety Wife fears neither God nor Man. 
CHLOR1S. 
But Child-birth is, they ſay, a deadly pain; 
| 1 coſts at leaſt a Month to knit again. | 
| Ä 
| 3 cures the Wounds Lucina made; 
Your Goddeſs is a Midwife by her Trade. 


CHLORIS. 


But 1 ſhall ſpoil my Beauty, if I bear, 
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Da HNIS. = He: 

But Mar and Dad are pretty names to hear, 5 
CHLORIS. bs 
- Due there's a civil Queſtion us'd of late; Vet 
Where lies my Jointure, where your own Eſtate? =_— 
Darun1s. 1 


My F locks, my Fields, my Woods, my Paſture: take, 5 

ä OY Settlement as good as Law can make. 
CHLORIS. 5 

Swear chen you will not leave me on the « common, 
But marry me, and make an honeſt Woman. | 


Da PH NIS. 
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from THEOCRITUS. 13 


Dar HNIS. 
E ſwear by Pan (tho? he wears Horns you'll ſay) 
Cudgel'd and kick d, PII not be forc'd away. 
| | CHLORI1S. 
3 bargain for a wedding Bed at leaſt, ; 
A Houſe, and handſom Lodging for a Gueſt, 
| DAPRHANIS. 
A Houſe well furniſh'd ſhall be thine to keep; 
And, for a Flock-bed, I can ſheer my Wespe 
- HS OBS-35} = 
What Tale ſhall I to my old Father tell ? 
| Daynnis. 
'Twill make him Chuckle thou'rt beſtow'd ſo well. 
; CHLOR LS: 
But, after all, in Troth I am to blame 
To be ſo loving, ere I know your Name. 
A E ſoundi ing Name's a pretty thing. 
Dar HANIS. 
Faith, ME a very pretty Name to fing ; 
They call me Daphnis ; Lycidas my Sire: 
Both ſound as well as Woman can deſire. 
Nomea bore me; Farmers in degree: 
He a good Huſband, a good Houſwife ſhe. 
CHLORIS. 
Your Kindred is not muck amiſs, *tis true; 
Yet I am ſomewhat better born than you. 
Dar HN Is. 
Tine your Father, and his Family; 
And without boaſting am as good as he, 
Menalcas ; and r no Maſter goes before. 
. CHLORI1S. | 
Hang both our pedigrees; not one word more: 
Baut if you love me, let me ſee your Living, 
| 3 Y our Oy and Home; for Kennt is believing. 
: Darus IS, 


4 TRANSLATIONS 


Dap HN IS. ru bu 
See firſt yon Cypreſs Grove, a ſhade from Noor And lie ſc 
CHLlLoRis. 3 
Browze on my Goats ; for I'll be with you ſoon. I Yare 
| Dayrunis EF ou'll w 
Feed well my Bulls, to whet your Appetite, 4 
That ck may take a luſty Leap at Night. ru gi 
CALORISõV. Wou'd! 
What do you mean, uncivil as you are, L 
To touch my Breaſts, and leave my Boſom bare ? = Forg 
Dayrinis. = ſe th: 
Theſe pretty Bubbies, firſt, I make my own. 3 
12-2 Q L084 1s; = The 
Pull out your Hand, I ſwear, or I ſhall ſ\woon. whid 
. Dayrnnis. 1 
Why does thy ebbing Blood forſake thy Face ? 1 AV 
ent ons. But * 
Throw me at leaſt upon a cleaner place : 3 
M y Linen ruffled, and my Waſtecoat ſoiling ; L 
What, do you think new Clothes were made for e f '3 
Dar RHRNIS. 5 
ru lay my Lambkins anderneath thy Back. 
| CHLoRIs. 
My Head Geer's off ; what filthy work you make 
DA rEHNIS. 
To Venus, firſt, I lay theſe Off rings by. 
CHLORIS, © 
Nay, firſt look round, that no body be nigh: : 
Methinks I hear a whiſp'ring in the Grove. 
| Dar ANIS. 
The Cypreſs Trees are telling Tales of Love. 
_CHLORI1S. 
| You tear off all behind me, and before me ; 
And I'm as naked as my Mother bore me. 
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from TREOORITVsũ. 
Daynnis. 
F'll buy thee better Clothes than theſe I tear, 
And lie ſo cloſe, I'll cover thee from Air. 
4 CHLORIS. 
: Yare liberal now, but when your turn is ſped, 
Vou'll with me chok'a with every Cruſt of Bread. 
DAPRNIS. 
Tu give thee more, much more than I have told; 
Vou'd I cou'd coin my very Heart to Gold. 
ud 
Forgive thy Handmaid, Huntreſs of the Wood 
z ſee there s no reſiſting F leſh and Blood! 
DaruxNis 
The noble Deed is done ; my Herds Pl eull ; 
bid, be thine a Calf; and, Venus, thine a Bull, 
| CaLloR1s. 
A Maid I came, in an unlucky Hour, 
But hence return without my Virgin flow'r. 
"4 DaPHNIs. 
== A Maid i is but a barren Name at beſt ; 
If thou canſt hold, I bid for Twiss at lea. 
Thus did this happy Pair their love diſpenſe 
With mutual Joys, and gratify'd their Senſe ; 
The God of Love was there a bidden Gueſt, 
i And preſent at his own myſterious Feaft. 
His azure Mantle underneath he ſpread, 
And ſcatter'd Roſes on the Nuptial Bed; ; 
. | While folded in each other's Arms they lay, 
He blew the Flames, and furniih'd out the Play, 
And from their Foreheads wip'd the balmy Sweat 
awa 
Firſt = vp Maid, and with a glowing Face, 
Her down caſt * beheld * Print 00 the Graſs ; 
A. Thees 
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4 TRANSLATIONS. 
Thence to her Herd ſhe ſped her ſelf in haſte; 


The Bridegroom ſtarted from his Trance at laft, 
And piping homeward jocundly he A 


M— — 


The Se of the Firſt Boot Tl 
LvucRrerTiIvs. 


Elight of human Kind, and Gods above, 

| Parent of Rome, Propitious Queen of Love, 
Whoſe vital Pow'r, Air, Earth, and Sea ſupplies ; 

And breeds whate'er is born beneath the rowling Skies : 
For every kind, by thy prolifick might, 
Springs, and beholds the Regions of the Light. 
'Thee, Goddeſs, thee the Clouds and Tempeſts _ 
And at thy pleaſing Preſence diſappear : 

For thee the Land in fragrant Flow'rs is qreſt; | 
For thee the Ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wavy 
Breaſt; [light is bleſt. 

And Heav'n it ſelf with. more ſerene and e 

For when the riſing Spring adorns the Mead, 
And a new Scene of Nature ſtands diſplay'd, 

When teeming Buds, and chearful Greens appear, 
And Weſtern Gales unlock the lazy Year ; | 
The joyous Birds thy welcome firſt expreſs, 

Whoſe native Songs thy genial Fire confeſs: 
Then ſavage Beaſts bound ver their fligh ted Food, 
Struck with thy Darts, and tempt the raging Flood. 

All Nature is thy Gift; Earth, Air, and Sea: 1 g 


— 


Olfall that breathes, the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 

| Ocer barren Mountains, o'er the flow'ry Plain, 7 

The leafy Foreſt, and the liquid Main, 7555 0 

ö thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs Reign. 
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from LueRETI Us. 47 
hrough all the living Regions doſt thou move, 

nd ſcatter'ſt, where thou goeſt, the kindly Seeds of 
Ince then the race of every living thing [ Love, 
beys thy Pow'r ; ſince nothing new can ſpring 

ithout thy Warmth, without thy Influence bear, 

r beautiful, or loveſome can appear; 

2 thou my Aid, my tuneful Song inſpire, 

nd kindle with thy own productive fire; 

EF bile all thy Province, Nature, I ſurvey, 

nd ſing to Memmius an immortal lay 

f Heav'n and Earth, and every where thy won- 

= drous Pow'r diſplay : 

o Memmius, under thy ſweet Influence don, 

hom thou with all thy Gifts and Graces doſt adorn. 
he rather then aſſiſt my Muſe and me, 

Infuſing Verſes worthy him and thee. 

Mean- time on Land and Sea let barb'rous Difcord ceaſe, | 
And lull the liſtning World in univerſal Peace. 

o thee Mankind their ſoft repoſe muſt owe; 

Por thou alone that Bleſſing canſt beſtow ; 

Wecaule the brutal buſineſs of the War 

Ys manag'd by thy dreadful Servant's Care; 

Pho oft retires from fighting Fields, to prove 

The pleaſing Pains of thy eternal Love; 


: And, panting on thy Breaſt, ſupinely lies, rivers: | 


While with thy heavenly Form he feeds his ine 

Sacks in with open Lips thy balmy Breath, 

By turns reſtor'd to Life, and plung'd in pleaſing Death. 

There while thy curling Limbs about him move, 

Ynvoly'd and fetter'd in the Links of Love, 

WP” ben, wiſhing all, he nothing can deny, 

: Thy Charms in that auſpicious moment try; 

: ith winning Eloquence our Peace implore, 
ud Vier to * * World reſtore, PLE 

: The 


O wretched Man! in what a miſt of Lite, 
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If the 
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Ti be Beginning of the Second Book of hae 
Lyucrzwm:! us. 3 Of Ve 

18 = Yet o 

Is pleaſant, ſafely to behold from ſhore y the 

The rowling Ship, and hear the Tempeſt roar: With 

Not that another's Pain is our delight; = When 
But Pains unfelt produce the pleaſing Sight, + Nor v 
*Tis pleaſant alſo to behold from far 1 Þ With 
The moving Legions mingled in the War. | * But th 


To Virtue's heights, with Wiſdom well ſupply'd, 
And all the Magazines of Learning fortify'd: 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder'd in the Maze of Life, and blind: 
To ſee vain Fools ambitiouſly contend _ 
For Wit and Pow'r; their laſt endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other, . waſte their time and health 
In ſearch of honour, and purſuit of wealth. 


But much more ſweet thy lab'ring Steps to guide 7 On thi 


Inclos'd with dangers and with noiſy ſtrife, ce 0 
He ſpends his little Span; and overfeeds Dare 5 
_ His cramm'd deſires, with more than N ature needs! 1 15 
For Nature wiſely ſtints our appetite, 3 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd Delight; 
Which Minds, unmix'd with cares and fears, obtain; 
A Soul ſerene, a Body void of Pain. 

So little this corporeal Frame requires; 

So bounded are our natural Defires, 

That wanting all, and ſetting Pain aſide, 

With bare Privation Senſe is fatisfy'd. 

If Golden Sconces hang not on the Walls, 


To light the coſtly Suppers and the Balls; 
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If the proud Palace ſhines not with the State 

of burniſh'd Bowls, and of reflected Plate; 

If well-tun'd Harps, nor the more pleaſing Sound 

Olf Voices, from the vaulted Roofs rebound ; 

vet on the Graſs, beneath a Poplar ſhade, — 

By the cool Stream, our careleſs Limbs are lay'd ; 

roar: With cheaper Pleaſures innocently bleſt, 
When the warm Spring with gawdy flow'rs is dreſt. 
Nor will the raging Fever's fire abate, 

With Golden Canopies and Beds of State: 

Bat the poor Patient will as ſoon be ſound 

| T On the hard mattreſs, or the Mother ground. 


Then ſince our Bodies are not eas'd the more 
Buy Birth, or Pow'r, or Fortune's wealthy ſtore, 
T2 Q' Tis plain, theſe uſeleſs Toys of every kind 
As little can relieve the lab'ring Mind: 
1 Unleſs we cou' d ſuppoſe the dreadful fight 
% Of marſhal'd Legions, moving to the fight, 
th Cou'd, with their Sound and terrible Array, | 
7 Expel our fears, and drive the thoughts of Death away. 8 
A But, ſince the ſuppoſition vain appears, 
L Since clinging Cares, and trains of inbred Fears, 
Are not with Sounds to be affrighted thence, | : 


eds! 


gat in the midſt of Pomp purſ! ue the Prince, 
Pot aw'd by Arms, but in the Preſence bold, 
| Without reſpect to Purple, or to Gold; 
. Why ſhould not we theſe pageantries deſpiſe ; 


Whoſe worth but in our want of Reaſon lies? 

: For Life is all in wandring Errors led; 

And juſt as Children are ſurpriz d with dread, 
And tremble in the dark, ſo riper Vears | 
Een in broad day-light are poſſeſs'd with fears; 
And ſhake at ſhadows fanciful and vain, 

1 As thoſe which in the Breaſts of Children reign. 1 
Vor. II. | D Theſe 
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3530 TRANSLATIONS 
Theſe bugbears of the Mind, this inward Hell, 


Which aw'd with dreadful Expectation lay, 
Sure to be Slaves, uncertain who ſhould ſway: 


From ſenſe of Grief and Pain we ſhall be free; 


We ſhould not move, we only ſhould be toſt. 

Nay, even ſuppoſe when we have ſuffer'd Fate, 
The Soul could feel in her divided State, 
While Souls and Bodies in one frame agree. 

| Nay, tho' our Atoms ſhould revolve by chance, 


And make our Bodies what they were before, 


The new- -made ** would be another thing; 


No rays of outward ſunſhine can diſpel ; 
But Nature and right Reaſon muſt diſplay _ 
Their Beams abroad, and bring the darkſome Soul today, 


The latter Part of the Third Book of 
LuCRETIUS; againſt the Fear of Deat), 1 


\ \ 7 H AT has this Bugbear Death to frighten Men, 3 
If Souls can die, as well as Bodies can ? 3 

F or, as before our Birth we felt no pain, 

When Punick Arms infeſted Land and Main, 

When Heav'n and Earth were in confuſion hurl'd 


Ilas cc 
For the debated Empire of the World, _ 


And a 
For w 
E sr d 
We ſhall not feel, becauſe we ſhall not Be. T 1 =} 
Though Earth in Seas, and Seas in Heav'n were loſt, J 


So, when our mortal frame ſhall be disjoin'd, 
The lifeleſs Lump uncoupled from the Mind, 


185 


What's that to us ? for. we are only Ve 


And Matter leap into the former dance ; 
'Tho' time our Life and Motion could 447 FOX 


What gain to us would all this buſtle bring ? 
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| 1 hen once an interrupting Pauſe is made, 

hat individual Being is decay'd. 

we, who are dead and gone, ſhall bear no part 

In all the Pleaſures, nor ſhall feel the Smart, 

Which to that other Mortal ſhall accrue, 

EZ Whom of our Matter Time ſhall mould anew. 


For backward if you look, on that long ſpace 
\ | go! Ages paſt, and view the changing Face 


; : Of Matter, toſt and variouſly combin'd 


WI 18h ö 


; In ſundry ſhapes, *tis eaſy for the Mind 

gr rom thence t infer, that Seeds of things have been 
I n the ſame Order as they now are ſeen : 
Which yet our dark remembrance cannot trace, 
Becauſe a pauſe of Life, a gaping ſpace, 

7 Has come betwixt, where memory lies dead, 
And all the wandring Motions from the ſenſe are fled, 
1 For whoſoe' er ſhall in Misfortunes live, 

2 Muſt Be, when thoſe Misfortunes ſhall arrive; 
And ſince the Man, who Is not, feels not woe, 
: bes death exempts him, and wards off the blow, 
: SW hich we, the living, only feel and bear) 

7 What is there left for us in death to fear? 

: hen once that pauſe of Life has come between, 
'Tis juſt the ſame as we had never been, 

I and therefore if a Man bemoan his Lot, 

That after Death his mouldring Limbs ſhall rot, 
b 0r flames, or jaws of Beaſts devour his Maſs, 

g Know, he's an unſincere, unthinking Aſs. 

1 A ſecret Sting remains within his Mind; 

The fool is to his own caſt offals kind. 

He boaſts no ſenſe can after Death remain; 
Vet makes himſelf a part of life again; 

* if 8 other He could feel the 9885 
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52 TRANSLATIONS 
If, while he live, this Thought moleſt his Head, 
What Wolf or Vulture ſhall devour me dead? 
He waſtes his days in idle Grief, nor can 
Difſtinguiſh 'twixt the Body and the Man; 

But thinks himſelf can ſtill himſelf ſurvive ; 
And, what when dead he feels not, feels alive. 
Then he repines that he was born to die, 

Nor knows in death there is no other He, 
No living He remains his Grief to vent, 

And o'er his ſenſeleſs Carcaſe to lament. 

If after death tis painful to be torn 

By Birds and Beaſts, then why not ſo to burn, | 
Or drench'd in floods of Honey to be ſoak'd, 
Imbalm'd to be at once preſerv'd and choak'd ; 
Or on an airy Mountain's top to lie, 

Expos'd to cold and Heav'n's inclemency ; 

Or crowded in a Tomb to be oppreſt 

With monumental Marble on thy Breaft ? 
But to be ſnatch'd from all thy houſhold Joys, 
From thy chaſte Wife, and thy dear prattling Boys, 
W hoſe little Arms about thy Legs are caſt, 


And climbing for a Kiſs prevent their Mother' s haſte, 


Inſpiring ſecret Pleaſure thro' thy Breaſt ; 


Ah!] thele ſhall be no more: Thy Friends oppreſt 


Thy Care and Courage now no more ſhall free : 
Ah! Wretch, thou cry'ſt, ah! miſerable me! 
One woful day ſweeps Children, Friends, and Wife, 
And all the brittle Bleſſings of my Life! 

Add one thing more, and all thou fay' is true; 
Thy want and wiſh of them is vaniſh'd too : 
Which well conſider'd were a quick Relief 

To all thy vain imaginary Grief. 

For thou ſhalt ſleep, and never wake again, 
And, quitting Life, ſhalt quit thy living pain. 
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But we thy Friends ſhall all thoſe Sorrows find, 

Which in forgetful death thou leav'ſt behind; | 

No time ſhall any our "Oe nor drive thee from 
our Mind. 23 

The worſt that can n befal thee, meaſur'd right, 

Is a ſound ſlumber, and a long good Night. 

Yet thus the Fools, that would be thought the Wits, 

Diſturb their Mirth with melancholy fits: 


when healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 


'Till the freſh Garlands on their Foreheads glow, 
They whine, and cry, let us make haſte to live, 


© Short are the joys that human Life can give. 
Eternal Preachers, that corrupt the draught, 


And pall the God, that never thinks, with thought; 


Idiots with all that thought, to whom the worſt 
Of death, is want of drink, and endleſs thirſt, 
Or any fond deſire as vain as theſe. 


T or, ev'n in ſleep, the body wrapt in eaſe 
Rf Sapinely lies, as in the peaceful Grave; 
+ And, wanting nothing, nothing « can it crave. 


4 Were that ſound ſleep eternal, it were death; 
. vet the firſt Atoms then, the Seeds of breath, 
Are moving near to ſenſe; we do but hake 
And rouze that ſenſe, and ſtraight we are awake. 
Then death to us, and death's anxiety 
Is leſs than nothing, if a leſs could be. 
; For then our Atoms, which in order lay, 
Are ſcatter'd from their heap, and puff'd away, 
And never can return into their place, 
© When once the pauſe of Life has left an empty ſp PACE. 
And laſt, ſuppoſe great Nature's Y.ues ihould call 
. Jo thee, or me, or any of us all, 
What doſt thou mean, ungrateful Wretch, thou vain, 
— Þ hou mortal thing, thus idly to complain, 


D 3 And 


54 TRANSLATIONS 

And ſigh and ſob, that thou ſhalt be no more? 

For if thy Life were pleaſant heretofore, _ 
If all the bounteous Bleſſings, I could give, 
Thou haſt eiyoy'd, if thou haſt known to live, | 
And pleaſure not leak*d thro! thee like a Sieve ; 

Why doſt thou not give thanks as at a plenteous Feaſt, 


But if my Bleſſings thou haſt thrown away, [reſt ? 
If indigeſted Joys paſs'd thro”, and would not ſtay, 
Why doſt thou wiſh for more to ſquander till? 

If Life be grown a load, a real Ill, | 

And I would all thy Cares and Labours end, 

Lay down thy burden, Fool, and know thy Friend. 

To pleaſe thee, I have empty'd all my Store, 


I can invent, and can ſupply no more; 
But run the round again, the round I ran before. 
Suppoſe thou art not broken yet with Years, 


Yet {till the ſelf-ſame Scene of things appears, 


And would be ever, couldſt thou ever live; 


For life is ſtill but life, there's nothing new to give. 
What can we plead againſt ſo juſt a Bill? 

We ſtand convicted, and our Cauſe goes ill. 

Hut if a Wretch, a Man oppreſs'd by Fate, 
Should beg of Nature to prolong his Date, 

She ſpeaks aloud to him with more diſdain, 

Be till, thou Martyr Fool, thou covetous of Pain. 


But if an old decrepit Sot lament ; 


What thou (ſhe cries) who haſt out - ivd Content! 
Doſt thou complain, who haſt enjoy'd my Store? 
But this is ſtill th' effect of wiſhing more, 
Unſatisfy'd with all that Nature brings; 
Loathing the preſent, liking abſent things; 
From hence it comes thy vain deſires, at ſtrife | 
Within themſelves, have tantaliz d thy Life, 
| And 
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And ghaſtly Death appear'd before thy ſight, 

Ere thou haſt gorg d thy Soul and Senſes with delight. 
Now leave thoſe Joys, unſuiting to thy Age, 

Jo a freſh Comer, and reſign the Stage. 

Is Nature to be blam'd if thus ſhe chide ? 

No ſure; for 'tis her Buſineſs to provide 

© Againſt this ever-changing Frame's decay, 

New things to come, and old to paſs away. 

One Being, worn, another Being makes; 
Chang' d, but not loſt ; for Nature gives and takes: 
New Matter muſt be found for things to come, : 
And theſe muſt waſte like thoſe, and follow Nature's doom. 
All things, like thee, have time to riſe and rot; 

And from each other's ruin are begot ; 

For life is not confin'd to him or thee ; 

'Tis giv*n to all for Uſe, to none for Property. 

Conſider former Ages paſt and gone, 

Whoſe Circles ended long ere thine begun, 

Then tell me, Fool, what part in them thou haſt ? 
Thus may'f thou judge the future by the paſt. 

What horror ſeeſt thou in that quiet State, 

What Bugbear Dreams to fright thee after Fate ? 

No Ghoſt, no Goblins, that Rill paſſage keep 

But all is there ſerene, in that eternal Sleep. 

For all the diſmal Tales, that Poets tell, 

Are verify'd on Earth, and not in Hell. 

No Tantalus looks up with fearful Eye, 

Or dreads th impending Rock to cruſh him from on high: 
But fear of Chance on Earth diſturbs our eaſy hours, 
Or vain imagin'd Wrath of vain imagin'd Pow'rs. 

No Tityus torn by Vultures lies in Hell; 5 


Nor cou'd the Lobes of his rank Liver ſwell 
To that prodigious Maſs, for their eternal Meal: 
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56 TRANSLATIONS 
Not tho? his monſtrous Bulk had cover'd o'er h 


And all 
They n 
Wut her 
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nd la 


Nine ſpreading Acres, or nine thouſand more; 

Not tho' the Globe of Earth had been the Giant's floor 
Nor in eternal Torments could he lie ; 

Nor could his Corps ſufficient food ſupply. 

But he's the Tifyus, who by Love oppreſt, 

Or Tyrant Paſſion preying on his Breaſt, 


And ever-anxious thoughts, is robb'd of reſt, | * 
The Sihpbus is he, whom noiſe and firife and ſe 
Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of Life, Nat loo 
To vex the Government, diſturb the Laws: Frnis n. 
Drunk with the Fumes of popular applauſe, IMean- 
He courts the giddy Crowd to make him great, Conſid 
And ſweats and toils in vain, to mount the ſovereign ſcat, aus 
For ſtill to aim at pow'r, and ftill to fail, And Ry 
Ever to ftrive, and never to prevail, so mat 
What is it, but, in Reaſon's true account, wor 
To heave the Stone againſt the riſing Mount, 75 That! 
Which urg'd, and labour'd, and forc'd up with pain, pe And w. 
Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and {ſmokes along Bt yl va 
the plain. While 
Then ſtill to treat thy ever- raving Mind © Him ] 
With ev'ry Bleſſing, and of ev'ry kind, Nor ſ 
Yet never fill thy rav'ning appetite ; | . he ; 
Though Years and Seaſons vary thy delight, L | Scipio 
Vet nothing to be ſeen of all the tore, : 5 And, ö 
But ſtill the Wolf within thee barks for more; 5 3 The f 
N This is the Fable's Mor al, which they tell | E And \ 
Of fifty fooliſh Virgins damn'd in Hell 8 Wher 
To leaky Veſſels, which the Liquor ſpill; | This 3 
To Veſlels of their Sex, which none could ever fill. 7 | Demo 
As for the Dog, the Furies, and their Snakes, His t 
The gloomy Caverns, and the burning Lakes, N 1 


And 
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and all the vain infernal trumpery, 

They neither are, nor were, nor e'er can be. 

But here on Earth the Guilty have in view 

he mighty Pains to mighty Miſchiefs due: 

Racks, Priſons, Poiſons, the Tarpeian Rock, 

Stripes, Hangmen, Pitch, and ſuffocating Smoke; 

nd laſt, and moſt, if theſe were caſt behind, 

h' avenging horror of a Conſcious Mind, 

hoſe deadly fear anticipates the blow, 

And ſees no end of Puniſhment and Woe; 

Hut looks for more, at the laſt gaſp of Breath: 

his makes an Hell on Earth, and Life a Death. 

Mean: time, when thoughts of death diſturb thy Head; 

E Conſider, Ancus great and good is dead; 
Ancus, thy better far, was born to die; 

And thou, doſt thou bewail mortality ? 

So many Monarchs with their mighty State, 

1 Who ruPd the World, were over. rul'd by Fate. 

That haughty King, who lorded o'er the Main, 

And whoſe ſtupendous Bridge did the wild Waves reſtrain, 

. an vain they foam'd, in vain they threatned wreck, 
While his proud Legions march'd upon their back:) 
Him Death, a greater Monarch, overcame ; 

5 Nor ſpar'd his Guards the more, for their immortal Name 

The Roman Chief, the Carthagizian Dread, q 


or. 5 


eat. 


1 


7 a the Thunder-bolt of War, is dead, 

And, like a common Slave, by Fate in triumph led. 

The Founders of invented Arts are loſt; 

And Wits, who made Eternity their boaſt. 

Where now is Homer, who poſſeſs'd the Throne ? 

$ Th' immortal Work remains, the mortal Author's gone. 
roman perceiving Age invade, 


His my weaken'd, and his Mind , 
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And thou, doſt thou diſdain to yield thy Breath, 


58 TRANSLATIONS 

Obey'd the Summons with a chearful Face ; 

Made haſte to welcome Death, and met him half the Race, 
That ſtroke ev'n Epicurus could not bar, 

Though he in Wit ſurpaſs'd Mankind, as far 

As does the mid-day Sun the mid- night Star. 


W hoſe very life is little more than death ? 

More than one half by lazy ſleep poſſeſt; 

And when awake, thy Soul but nods at beſt, 
Day-dreams and ſickly thoughts revolving in thy Breaſt, 


Eternal Troubles haunt thy anxious Mind, * Why 
W hoſe cauſe and cure thou never hop'ſt to find; | Beſet 
But ſtill uncertain, with thy ſelf at ftrife, = AL 
Thou wander'i in the Labyrinth of Life. one 
O, if the fooliſh Race of Man, who find Beſic 
A weight of cares ſtill preſſing on their Mind, We 
Could find as well the cauſe of this unreſt, And 
And all this burden lodg'd within the Breaſt; For 
Sure they would change their Courſe, nor liven as now, Wh 
Uncertain what to wiſh or what to vow. An 
Uneaſy both in Country and in Town, The 
They ſearch a Place to lay their Burden down. We 
One, reſtleſs in his Palace, walks abroad, pet 
And vainly thinks to leave behind the load. Wu 
But ſtraight returns; for he's as reſtleſs there 3 No 
And finds there's no relief in open Air. = On 
Another to his Villa would retire, 5 W For 
And ſpurs as hard as if it were on fire ; = WW 
No ſooner enter'd at his Country door, 7 Tb 
But he begins to ſtretch, and yawn, and ſnore ; W 
Or ſceks the City which he left before. As 


To ſhun himſelf, and to ſhake off his III; 


Thus every Man o'erworks his weary will, | 
The ſhaking Fit e and hangs upon kim Ril, 
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No proſpect of Repoſe, nor hope of Eaſe ; 

The Wretch is ignorant of his Diſeaſe ; 

Which known would all his fruitleſs trouble ſpare ; 
For he would know the World not worth his care: 
Then would he ſearch more deeply for the cauſe ; 
And ſtudy Nature well, and Nature's Laws : 

For in this moment lies not the debate, 

But on our future, fix'd, eternal State; | 
That never-changing State, which all muſt keep, 
Whom Death has doom'd to everlaſting ſleep. 
Why are we then ſo fond of mortal Life, 

Beſet with dangers and maintain'd with ftrife ? 

A Life, which all our care can never ſave; 


One Fate attends us, and one common Grave. 


We ne'er ſtrike out, but beat the former ground, 
And the ſame Maukiſh Joys in the ſame track are found. 
For ſtill we think an abſent Bleſſing beſt, | 8 


Beſides, we tread but a perpetual round; 5 


Which cloys, and is no Bleſſing when poſieſt ; 

A new ariſing With expels it from the Breaſt. 

The fev'riſh thirſt of Life increaſes fill ; 

We call for more and more, and never have our fill; 


yet know not what to-morrow we ſhall try, 


What dregs of Life in the laſt draught may lie: 

Nor, by the longeſt Life we can attain, | 
One Moment from the length of Death we gain > 
For all behind belongs to his eternal Reign. 

When once the Fates have cut the morta! Thread, 

The Man as much to all Intents is dead, 

Who dies to-day, and will as long be ſo, 

As he who dy'd a thouſand Vears ago. 


The 
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The latter Part of the Fourth Book of 
| LUCRETIUS. 


Concerning the Nature if Love, 


Beginning at this Line, 
Sic igitur Veneris qui telis accipit ichum, &C. 


1 
* "pie 


Of ſtrong Deſire transfix his amorous Heart, 


H Us, theidhee he, who feels the fiery Dart F Whet 


4 2 Ev'n 


Whether ſome beauteous Boy's alluring Face, Þ Nor : 
Or lovelier Maid, with unreſiſted Grace, 5 1 des 

From her each part the winged Arrow ſends, #] 
From whence he firſt was ſtruck he thither tends ; z Too 
Reſtleſs he roams, impatient to be freed, 5 With 
an wy Whie 

And eager to inject the ſprightly Seed. por 
For fierce Deſire does all his Mind employ, . Pay 
And ardent Love aſſures approaching Joy. 5 . 
Such is the nature of that pleaſing Smart, 1 5 4 
Whoſe burning Drops diſtil upon the Heart, 5 ye 

Ihe fever of the Soul ſhot from the Fair, 5 An 
And the cold Ague of ſucceeding Care. |: 2 
If abſent, her Idea ſtill appears, L _ 
And her ſweet Name is chiming in your Ears. E , 
But ſtrive thoſe pleaſing Fantoms to remove, 5 For 
And ſhun th' aerial I mages of Love, z By f 
That feed the Flame: When one moleſts 12 Mind, F The 
Diſcharge thy Loins on all the leaky kind ; 8 Nati 
For that's a wiſer way, than to reſtrain _ # 3 And 
Within thy ſwelling Nerves that hoard of Pain. 5 Hen 
For ev'ry Hour ſome deadlier Symptom ſhows, But 
And by delay the gath'ring Venom grows, | Forr 


When kindly Applications are not us'd ; 
| The Scorpion, Loy e, muſt on the Wound be bruis 4: 
On 


Pro. 
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- on that one Object 'tis not ſafe to ſtay, 

But force the tide of Thought ſome other way: 

The ſquander'd Spirits prodigally throw, 

And in the common Glebe of Nature ſow. 

Nor wants he all the Bliſs, that Lovers feign, 

Who takes the Pleaſure, and avoids the Pain; 

For purer Joys in purer Health abound, 

And leſs affect the fickly than the ſound. 

When Love its utmoſt Vigour does employ, 

| > Ev'n then tis but a reſtleſs wand'ring Joy: 

9 Nor knows the Lover, in that wild exceſs, 

With Hands or Eyes, what firſt he would poſſeſs; 

But ſtrains at all, and, faſ'ning where he ſtrains, 

Too cloſely preſſes with his frantick Pains ; 

With biting Kiſſes hurts the twining Fair, 

Which ſhews his Joys imperfect, unſincere: 

For, ſtung with inward Rage, he filings around, 

And ſtrives t'avenge the Smart on that which gave the 
Wound. | 

But Love thoſe eager bitings 5 ls. 

And mingling Pleaſure mollifies the Pain. 

For ardent Hope {till flatters anxious Grief, 

And ſends him to his Foe to ſeek Relief : 

Which yet the nature of the thing denies ; 

For Love, and Love alone of all our Joys, 

By full Poſſeſſion does but fan the Fire; 

The more we ſtill enjoy, the more we {till deſire. 

Nature for Meat and Driak provides a ſpace, 

1 And, when receiv'd, they fill their certain place: 

Hence Thirſt and Hunger may be ſatisfy'd; 

But this Repletion is to Love deny'd : 

Form, Feature, Colour, whatſoe'er Delight 

Provokes the Lover's endleſs Appetite, 
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Theſe fill no Space, nor can we thence remove 


With Lips, or Hands, or all our Inſtruments of Love : 
In our deluded Graſp we nothing find, 


But thin aerial Shapes, that fleet before the Mind. 

As he, who in a Dream with drought is curſt, 

And finds no real Drink to quench his thirſt ; 

Runs to imagin'd Lakes his heat to ſteep, 

And vainly {wills and labours in his ſleep : 

So Love with Fantoms cheats our longing Eyes, 

Which hourly ſeeing never fatisfies : 

Our hands pull nothing from the Parts they ſtrain, 
But wander o'er the lovely Limbs in vain: 

Nor when the youthful Pair more cloſely join, 

When Hands in Hands they lock, and Thighs in Thighs 

Juſt in the raging foam of full Defire, [they twine, 

When both preſs on, both murmur, both expire, 

They gripe, they ſqueeze, their humid Tongues they dart, 

As each wou'd force their way to t'other's Heart: 

In vain; they only cruize about the Coaſt ; 

For Bodies cannot pierce, nor be in Bodies loſt ; 

As ſure they ſtrive to be, when both engage 

In that tumultuous momentary Rage; 

So *tangled in the Nets of Love they lie, 

Till Man diſſolves in that exceſs of Joy. 

Then, when the gather'd Bag has burſt its way, 

And ebbing Tides the ſlacken'd Nerves betray, 

A Pauſe enſues; and Nature nods a while, 

Till with recruited Rage new Spirits boil ; 

And then the ſame vain Violence returns; 
With Flames renew'd th' erected Furnace burns. 

Again they in each other wou'd be loſt, 

But ſtill by adamantine Bars are croſt. 

All ways they try, ſucceſsleſs all they prove, 

To cure the ſecret Sore of ling'ring Love. 
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Fbey waſte their Strength in the venereal Strife, 
. 4 to a Woman's Will enſlave their Life; 
7} Eſtate runs out, and Mortgages are made; . f 


8 
1 
40 5 


ve: 


All Offices of friendſhip are decay d; 
Their Fortune ruin'd, and their Fame betray'd. 
ſHrian Ointment from their Temples flows, 
And Diamond Buckles ſparkle in their Shooes. 
he chearful Emerald twinkles on their Hands, 
With all the Luxury of foreign Lands: 
And the blue Coat, that with Imbroid' ry ſhines, 
Is drunk with Sweat of their o'er-labour'd Loins. 
Their frugal Father's Gains they miſemploy, 
highs And turn to Point, and Pearl, and ev'ry Female Toy. 
wine, French Faſhions, coſtly Treats are their Delight; 
| The Park by Day, and Plays and Balls by Night. 
dart, In vain : 
Por in the Fountain, where their Sweets are fought, 
Some bitter bubbles up, and poiſons all the Draught. 
© Firſt guilty Conſcience does the Mirrour bring, 
Then ſharp Remorſe ſhoots out her angry Sting; 
And anxious Thoughts, within themſelves at ftrife, 
© Upbraid the long, miſ-ſpent, luxurious Life. 
Perhaps, the fickle Fair-one proves unkind, - 0 


Or drops a doubtfal Word, that pains his Mind, 

And leaves a rankling Jealouſy behind. 

Perhaps, he watches cloſe her amorous Eyes, 

And in the act of Ogling does ſurpriſe ; 1 

And thinks he ſees upon her Cheeks the while | 

The dimpled Tracks of ſome foregoing Smile; 5 

lis raging Pulſe beats thick, and his pent Spirits boil. 
his is the product een of proſp'rous Love; 

Think then what pangs diſaſtrous Paſſions prove. 


Innu- 
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Innumerable Ills; Diſdain, Deſpair, 
With all the meager Family of Care. - 
Thus, as I ſaid, tis better to prevent, 
Than flatter the Diſeaſe, and late repent : 
Becauſe to ſhun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd; 
But wond'rous difficult, when once beſet. [Net 
To ſtruggle thro? the ſtraits, and break th' involving 
Yet thus inſnar'd thy freedom thou may'ſt gain, ; 
If, like a Fool, thou doſt not hug thy Chain; ; 
If not to ruin obſtinately blind, by 
And wilfully endeavouring not to find 

Her plain defects of Body and of Mind. 
For thus the Bedlam train of Lovers uſe 
T' inhance the value, and the faults excuſe. 
And therefore tis no wonder if we ſee _ 
They doat on Dowdys and Deformity : 
E'en what they cannot praiſe, they will not blame, 
But veil with ſome extenuating Name : 
The Sallow Skin is for the Swarthy put, 
And Love can make a Slattern of a Slut. 

If Cat-ey'd, then a Pallas is their Love; 
If freckled, ſhe's a party colour'd Dove: 

Tf little, then ſhe's Life and Soul all o'er: 
An Amazon, the large two-handed Whore. 

She ſtammers ; oh what grace in liſping lies ! 
If ſhe ſays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wiſe. 
If ſhrill, and with a Voice to drown a Quire, 
Sharp-witted ſhe muſt be, and full of fire. 


The lean, conſumptive, Wench, with coughs decay d, 


Js call d a pretty, tight, and ſlender Maid. 
Th' o'er-grown, a goodly Ceres is expreſt, 
A Bed- fellow for Bacchus at the leaſt. 
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flat Noſe the 9 of Satyr never miſſes, 
And hanging blo 
he taſk were endleſs all the reſt to trace : 


r Lips but pout for kiſles. 


vet grant ſhe were a Venus for her Face 

And Shape, yet others equal Beauty ſhare ; 

And time was, you could live without the fair: 
she does no more, in that for which you woo, 
Than homelier Women full as well can do. 

@ Beſides ſhe daubs, and ſtinks ſo much of paint, 
Her own Attendants cannot bear the ſcent, | 
But laugh behind, and bite their Lips to hold; 
Mean- time excluded, and ex pos'd to cold, 

r he whining Lover ſtands before the Gates, 

And there with humble adoration waits: 
Crowning with flow'rs the threſhold and the floor, 
And printing kiſſes on th* obdurate Door: 

Who, if admitted in that nick of time, 

If ſome unſav'ry Whiff betray the crime, 
Invents a quarrel ftraight, if there be none, 

Or makes ſome faint Excuſes to be gone; 

And calls himſelf a doating Fool to ſerve, 

| Aſcribing more than Woman can deſerve. 
Which well they underſtand like cunning Queans; 
And hide their naſtineſs behind the Scenes, 
From him they have allur'd, and would retain; 

| But to a piercing Eye tis all in vain : 

For common Senſe brings all their Cheats to view, 
| And the falſe light diſcovers by the true: 

Which a wiſe Harlot owns, and hopes to find 

A pardon for defects, that run thro all the kind. 

| Nor always do they feign the ſweets of Love, 


| When round the panting Youth their pliant Limbs 


they move, 


And 
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Lie long conceal'd ere they exert the breed; 


Ant, N 


And cling, and heave, and moiſten ev'ry kiſs. And, a 
They often ſhare, and more than ſhare the bliſs : Urhe tar 
From every part, een to their inmoſt Soul, Goal. Hence 
They feel the trickling Joys, and run with vigour to the And re 
Stirr'd with the ſame impetuous deſire, Becauſe 
Birds, Beaſts, and Herds, and Mares, their Males require; And Sh 
Becauſe the throbbing Nature in their Veins And th 
Provokes them to aſſwage their kindly Pains : Thus o 
The luſty leap th' expecting Female ſtands, In Fer 
By mutual Heat compell'd to mutual Bands. For find 
Thus Dogs with lolling Tongues by love are ty'd ; From t 
Nor ſhouting Boys nor Blows their Union can divide : We m: 
At either end they ftrive the link to looſe ; And th 
In vain, for ſtronger Venus holds the nooſe. Nor ca 
Which never would thoſe wretched Lovers do, Deny! 
But that the common Heats of Love they know; ö Or hin 

The pleaſure therefore muſt be ſhar'd in common too: ) Or wit 

And when the Woman's more prevailing juice As mat 
Sucks in the Man's, the mixture will produce The m 
The Mother's likeneſs; when the Man prevails, © To ble 

His own reſemblance in the Seed he ſeals. And tc 
But when we ſee the new-begotten Race In vail 
Reflect the Features of each Parents Face, To Or 
Then of the Father's and the Mother's Blood For Ba 
The juſtly temper'd Seed is underſtood : Either 
When both conſpire, with equal ardour bent, The w. 
From every Limb the due proportion ſent, And ir 
When neither party foils, when neither foil'd, The tc 
This gives the ſplendid Features of the Child. Drops 
Sometimes the Boy the Grandſire's image bears; Nor pi 
Sometimes the more remote Progenitor he ſhares ; Wilhn 
Becauſe the genial Atoms of the Seed I For 7 
some 


Goal. 
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quire: 


And, 


And, after ſundry Ages paſt, produce 
r he tardy likeneſs of the latent juice. 
. Hence Families ſuch different Fi igures take, [Make. 
And repreſent their Anceſtors in Face, and Hair, and 
Becauſe of the ſame Seed, the Voice, and Hair, ( 


2 And Shape, and Face, and other Members are, 


Thus oft the Father's Likeneſs does prevail 
In Females, and the Mother's in the Male. 
For ſince the Seed is of a double kind, | 
From that, where we the moſt reſemblance find, 
We may conclude the flrongeſt Tincture ſent, 
And that was in conception prevalent. 
Nor can the vain decrees of Pow'rs above 
Deny production to the act of Love, 
Or hinder Fathers of that happy Name, 
Or with a barren Womb the Matron ſname; 
As many think, who ſtain with Victims Blood 
The mournful Altars, and with Incenſe load, 
Jo bleſs the ſnow' ry Seed with future Life, 
And to impregnate the well-labour'd Wife. 
In vain they weary Heav'n with Prayer, or fly | 
| To Oracles, or Magick Numbers try: 
For Barrenneſs of Sexes will proceed 
Either from too condens'd or watry Seed: 
The watry Juice too ſoon diſſolves away, 
And in the parts projected will not ſlay j: 
The too condens'd, unſoul'd, unwieldly Maſs, 
Drops ſhort, nor carries to the deſtin'd place; 
Nor pierces to the parts, nor, though injected home, 
Will mingle with the kindly moiſture of the Womb. 
For Nuptials are unlike in their Succeſs : | 
| -ome Men with fruitful Seed ſome Women bleſs ; oh 
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And the ſame antique Mould the Likeneſs does prepare. 


And 
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And from ſome Men ſome Women fruitful are ; 

Juſt as their Conſtitutions join or jar : 

And many ſeeming barren Wives have been, 

Who, after match'd with more prolifick Men, 

 Havefil'd a Family with prattling Boys: 

And many, not ſupply'd at home with Joys, 

Have found a Friend abroad, to eaſe their ſmart, 

And to perform the Sapleſs Husband's part. 

So much it does import, that Seed with Seed 

Should of the kindly mixture make the Breed ; 

And thick with thin, and thin with thick ſhould join, 

So to produce and propagate the Line. 

Of ſuch Concernment too is Drink and Food, 

T” incraſſate, or attenuate the Blood. | 

Of like importance is the Poſture too, 

In which the genial feat of Love we do: 

For as the Females of the four-foot kind 
Receive the Leapings of their Males behind; 

So the good Wives, with Loins up-lifted- high, 


And leaning on their Hands, the fruitful ſtroke may 4 


For in that poſture will they beſt conceive ; 

Not when, ſupinely laid, they frisk and heave: : 

For active Motions only break the blow 3 _ 

And more of Strumpets than of Wives they ſhow 3 
When, anſwering ſtroke with ſtroke, the angled Li- 

: quors flow. 

Endearments eager, and too brisk a bound, 


Throws off the Plow-ſhare from the furrow'd ground. 


But common Harlots in ConjunCtion heave, 
Becauſe 'tis leſs their Buſineſs to conceive 

Than to delight, and to provoke the deed ; 

A trick which honeſt Wives but little need. 
Nor is it from the Gods, or Capid's dart, 
That many a homely Woman takes the Heart; 
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But Wives well humour'd, dutiſul, and chaſte, ! 


Andclean, will hold their wand'ring Husbands faſt ; 
Such are the Links of Love, and ſuch a Love will laſt. 


For what remains, long habitude, and uſe, 
Will kindneſs in domeſtick Bands produce: 
For Cuſtom will a ſtrong Impreſſion leave. 
Hard Bodies, which the lighteſt ſtroke receive, 
In length of time, will moulder and decay, 
And Stones with drops of Rain are waſh'd away. 


— 


From the Fifth Book of LuckRETIVUs. 


Tum porrò puer, &c. 
H Us, like a Sailor by a Tempeſt hurl'd 
Aſhore, the Babe is ſhipwreck'd on the World: 


Naked he lies, and ready to expire; 

Helpleſs of all that human wants require; 

Expos'd upon unhoſpitable Earth, 

From the firſt moment of his hapleſs Birth. 

| Straight with foreboding Cries he fills the Room ; 
Too true preſages of his future Doom. 

But Flocks and Herds, and every ſavage Beaſt, 

By more indulgent Nature are increas' d. 

They want no Rattles for their froward mood, 
Nor Nurſe to reconcile them to their Food, 

With broken words ; nor Winter blaſts they fear, 
Nor change their Habits with the changing Lear: 
Nor, for their Safety, Citadels prepare, 

Nor forge the wicked Inſtruments of War: 
Unlabour'd Earth her bounicous Treaſure grants, 
And Nature's laviſh Hand ſupplies their common Wants. 


The 
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The third ODE of the firſt Book of 


HORACE. 


Vaoyage to Ireland. 


O may th' auſpicious Queen of Love, 


And the twin Stars, the Seed of Jove, 


And he who rules the raging Wind, 
To thee, O ſacred Ship, be kind; 
And gentle Breezes fill thy Sails, 
Supplying ſoft Eteſian Gales: 

As thou, to whom the Muſe commends 
The beſt of Poets and of Friends, 
Doſt thy committed Pledge reſtore, 
And land him ſafely on the Shore; 
And ſave the better part of me, 
From periſhing with him at Sea. 

Sure he, who firſt the paſlage try'd, 
In harden'd Oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of Iron arm'd his ſide; 

Or his at leaſt, in hollow wood 

Who tempted firſt the briny Flood: 
Nor fear'd the Winds contending roar, 
Nor Billows beating on the Shore; 
Nor Hyades portending Rain ; 

Nor all the Tyrants of the Main. 


What form of Death cou'd him affright, 


Who unconcern'd, with ſtedfaſt fight, 
Cou'd view the Surges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep ! 
Cou'd thro' the ranks of Ruin go, 


With Storms above, and Rocks below! 
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Urn vain did Nature's wiſe command 
of 5 Divide the Waters from the Land, / | 
If daring Ships and Men prophane 
; Invade th? inviolable Main; 
ended Th' eternal Fences over-leap, 
And paſs at will the boundleſs Deep. 
q No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain 
© Ambitious Man inur'd to pain; 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies. 
Thus bold Prometheus did aſpire, 
And ſtole from Heay'n the ſeeds of Fire: 
A train of Ills, a ghaſtly Crew, 
The Robber's blazing track purſe 
Fierce Famine with her Meagre Face, 
And Fevers of the fiery Race, 
In ſwarms th' offending W retch ſurround, 
All brooding on the blaſted Ground : 
And limping Death, laſh'd on by Fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. 
This made not Dedalus beware, 
With borrow'd wings to {ail in Air: 
| To Hell Alcides forc'd his way, 
| Plung'd through the Lake, and ſnatch'd the Prey. 
| Nay ſcarce the Gods, of heav'nly Climes, 
Are ſafe from our audacious Crimes; 
| We reach at Fowve's Imperial Crown, 
| And pull th vowiling thunder down. 


The ninth ODE of the firſt Book , 
H 0 RACE. 


* BY 
Ehold yon' Mountain's hoary height 


Made higher with new Mounts of Snow; 


7 ' 
{!! 


Again 


32 TRANSLATIONS 


Again behold the Winter's weight 

Oppreſs the lab'ring Woods below : 
And Streams, with icy Fetters bound, 
Benumb'd and crampt to ſolid Ground. 
| ﬆ. 

With well-heap'd Logs diffolve the Cold, 
And feed the genial Hearth with Fires; 
Produce the Wine, that makes us bo'd, 

And ſprightly Wit and Love infpires : 
For what hereafter ſhall betide, 

God, if 'tis worth his Care, provide. 
| * 
Let him alone, with what he made, 
To toſs and turn the World below; 
At his Command the Storms invade ; 
The Winds by his Commiſſion blow; 
Till with a Nod he bids 'em ceaſe, 
And then the Calm returns, and all is peace. 
IV. 
'To-morrow and her Works defie, 
Lay hold upon the preſent Hour, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures paſſing by, 
To put them out of Fortune's pow'r: 
Nor Love, nor Love's delights diſdain; 
Whate'er thou get'ſt to-day, is Gain. 
1 V. 

Secure thoſe ali early Joys, 
That Youth unſour'd with Sorrow beats, 
Ere with'ring Time the taſte deſtroys, 

With Sickneſs and unwieldy Years, 
For active Sports, for pleaſing Reſt, 
This is the time to be poſſeſt; 
The beſt is but in Seaſon beſt. 


VI. The * 


„ The 


The twenty-ninth O D E of the third Book of 
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VI. 


The appointed Hour of promis d Bliſs, 


The pleaſing Whiſper in the dark, 


; The half unwilling willing Kiſs, 


The Laugh that guides thee to the Mark, 


And hides but to be found again; 


i When the kind Nymph wou'd Coyneſs feign, f 


Theſe, theſe are Joys the Gods for Youth ordain. 


7 
2 
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HO NA CE. 


porapbrard in Pindarick V. erſe, and inſcrib'd to the 


Right Honourable Laurence Earl of Rocheſter. 


| | Ent 
Eſcended of an ancient Line, | 
That long the Tſcan Scepter ſway'd, 
Make haſte to meet the generous Wine, 
| Whole piercing is for thee delay'd : 
The roſy Wreath is ready made ; 
And artful hands prepare 


| The fragrant Syrian Oil, that ſhall perfume * Hair. 
When the Wine ſparkles fm afar, 
And the well-natur'd Friend cries, Come away; ; 
Make haſte, and leave thy Buſineſs and thy Care: 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy ſtay. 
III. 5 
Leave for a while thy coſtly Country Seat ; 
| And, to be great indeed, forget 
| The nauſeous Pleaſures of the Great : 
| Make haſte and come: 


vor. II. bs E Come, 


74 TRANSLATIONS 
Come, and forſake thy cloy ing ſtore; 
Thy Turret that ſurveys, from high, 
The ſmoke, and wealth, and noiſe of Rome ; 
And all the buſy pageantry 
That wife Men ſcorn, and Fools adore : 
Come, 


IV. 
Sometimes *tis grateful to the Rich to try 
A ſhort viciſſitude, and fit of Poverty: 
A ſavoury Diſh, a homely Treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Without the ſtately ſpacious Room, 
The Perſian Carpet, or the Tyrian Loom, 
Clear "Pp the cloudy Foreheads of the Great, 
V. 
The Sun is in the Lion mounted high; 
The Syrian Star | 
Barks from afar, 
And with his ſultry Breath infects the Sky ; 
The Ground below is parch'd, the Heav'ns above us (ry, 
'The Shepherd drives his n F lock 
Beneath the covert of a Rock, = 
And ſeeks refreſhing Rivulets nigh : 


The Sylvans to their Shades retire, [require | 
Thoſe very Shades and Streams new Shades and Stream 


Ling fr | 
| The 


And want a cooling breeze of Wind to 105 che rar 
IIS 
Thou, what befits the new Lord Mayor, 
And what the City Factions dare, 
And what the Gallich Arms will do, 
And what the QuiverDearing es 
Art anxiouſty inquiſ. dire to know 


But C 
Th 
An 
He la 
When 
give thy Soul a looſe, and taſte the Pleaſures r 

the Poor. . 


Not 


; uit wha 


F 


from Ho RA Cx. 75 
but God has, wiſely, hid from human Sight 
The dark Decrees of future Fate, 
And ſown their Seeds in depth of Night; ; 
lie laughs at all the giddy turns of State; 
When Mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. 
Ires 0 ; VAL 
Enjoy the preſent ſmiling Hour; 
f And put it out of Fortune's Pow'r : 
he tide of Buſineſs, like the running Stream, 
Is ſometimes high, and ſometimes low, 
A quiet Ebb, or a tempeſtuous Flow, 
And always in extreme. 
Now with a noiſeleſs gentle Courſe 
It keeps within the middle Bed ; 
Anon it lifts aloft the Head, 
and bears down all before it with impetuous force 
And Trunks of Trees come rowling down, 
* Sheep and their Folds together drown : 
Both Houſe and Homeſted into Seas are born ; 
And Rocks are from their old Foundations torn, 
e us i And Woods, made thin with Winds, their ſcatter'd Ho- 
VIII. | Tnours mourn. 
Happy the Man, and happy he alone, 
He, who can call to- Day his own: 


5 


"requiri He who, ſecure within, can ſay, 
Stream To. Morrow, do thy worſt, for J have liv'd to-Day. 
[ing fir Be fair, or foul, or rain, or ſhine, 


| The Joys I have poſſeſs'd, in ſpite of Fate are mine. 
Not Heav'n it {elf upon the paſt has Pow'r; 
Wut what has been, has been, and 1 have had my Hour, 
IX. : 
Fortune, that, with malicious Joy, 

Does Man her Slave oppreſs, 


the rai 
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Proud of her Office to deſtroy, 
Is ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs: 
Still various and unconſtant ſtill, 
But with an Inclination to be ill, 


Promotes, degrades, delights in Strife, 
And makes a Lottery of Life. 
J can enjoy her while ſhe's kind; 
But when ſhe dances in the Wind, 
And ſhakes her Wings and will not ſay, 
I puff the Proftitute away : 


The little or the much ſhe gave, 15 quietly reſign'd : 


Content with Poverty, my Soul I arm; 
And Virtue, tho' in Rags, will keep me warm. 


What is't to me, 
Who never ſail in her unfaithful Sea, 
If Storms ariſe, and Clouds grow black; 
If the Maſt ſplit, and threaten Wreck? 
Then let the greedy Merchant ſear 
| For his ill-gotten Gain 
And pray to Gods that will not hear, 
While the debating Winds and Billows bear 
His Wealth into the Main. 
For me, ſecure from Fortune's Blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lole, 
In my ſmall Pinnace I can ſail, 
Contemning all the bluſtring roar ; 
And running with a merry Gale, 
With friendly Stars my ſafety feek 
Within ſome little winding Creek; 
And lee the Storm aſhore. = 
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Or ſheers his overburden'd Sheep, 


from Ho RA x. 77 
The Second Epode of Horace. 


OW happy i in his low Degree, 
How rich in humble Poverty, is he, 


N Who leads a quiet Country Life ; 
Diſcharg'd of Buſineſs, void of Strife, 
And from the griping Scrivener free? 
Thus, ere the Seeds of Vice were ſown, 


Liv'd Men in better Ages born, 


| Who plow'd with Oxen of their own 


Their ſmall paternal Field of Corn. 


N Nor Trumpets ſummon him to War, 


Nor Drums diſturb his Morning Sleep, 


Nor knows he Merchants gainful Care, 


Nor fears the Dangers of the Deep. 


The clamours of contentious Law, 


And Court and State, he wiſely ſnuns, 


Nor brib'd with Hopes, nor dar'd "A Awe, 


To ſervile Salutations runs; 


| But either to the claſping Vine 


Does the ſupporting Poplar wed, 


| Or with his Pruning-hook disjoin 85 
| Unbearing Branches from their Head, 


And grafts more happy in their ſtead: 


| Oc, climbing to a hilly Steep, 


He views his Herds in Vales afar, 


Or Mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of Virgin Honey in the Jars. 


; Or in the now declining Year, 


When bounteous Autumn rears his Head, 


, He joys to pull the ripen'd Pear, 


And cinfring. Grapes with rg ſpread. | 
"i a Te 
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The faireſt of his Fruit he ſerves, 
Priapus, thy rewards: 
Sy/varys too his part deſerves, 
W boſe care the Pences guards. 
Sometimes beneath an ancient Oak, 
Or on the matted Graſs he lies; 
No God of Sleep he need invoke; 
The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies 
With gentle Slumber crowns his Eyes. 
The Wind that whiſtles through the Sprays 
Maintains the conſort of the Song ; 
And hidden Birds with native lays 
The golden ſleep prolong. 
But when the blaſt of Winter blows, 
And hoary froſt inverts the Year, 
Into the naked Woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuſky Boar to rear, 


With well-mouth'd Hounds and pointed Spear : 


Or ſpreads his ſubtle Nets from fight 
With twinkling Glaſſes, to betray 
The Larks that in the Meſhes light, 
Or makes the fearful Hare his prey, 

Amidſt his harmleſs eaſy joys 
No anxious Care invades his Health, 
Nor Love his peace of Mind deftroys, 
Nor wicked avarice of Wealth. 
But if a chaſte and pleaſing Wife, 
To eaſe the buſineſs of his Life, 
Divides with him his houſhold care, 
Such as the Sabine Matrons were, 
Such as the fwift Apulian's Bride, 
Sunburnt and Swarthy tho' ſhe be, 
Will fire for Winter Nights provide, 
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And 
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And 


And without noiſe will overſee | 
His Children and his Family ; 


And order all things till he come, 
N Sweaty and orerlabour d, home ; 
; If {he in Pens his Flocks will fold, 


And then produce her Dairy ſtore, 


Wich Wine to drive away the cold, 


And unbought dainties of the poor ; 


; Not Oyſters of the Lucrize Lake 


My ſober appetite would wiſh, 
Nor Turbot, or the Foreign Fiſh 


That rowling Tempeſts overtake, 


And hither waft the coſtly Diſh. 


Not Heathpout, or the rarer Bird, 


Which Phaſis or Ionia yields, 
More pleaſing Morſels wou'd afford 
Than the fat Ouves of my Fields ; 


Than Shards or Maltows for the Pot, 


That keep the looſen'd Body ſound, 


| Or than the Lamb, that falls by Lot 


To the juſt Guardian of my Ground, 


; Amidſt theſe Feaſts of happy Swains, 


The jolly Shepherd ſmiles to ſee 


Lis Flock returning from the Plains; 


The Farmer is as pleas'd as he 
To view his Oxen, ſweating ſmoke, 


| Bear on their Neclss the looſen d Yoke; 


To look upon his menial Crew, 
That fit around his chearful Hearth, 


And Bodies ſpent in Toil renew 


With wholeſom Food and Country Mirth. 


| This eraſe ſaid within bimſelf, 


„ Refolv'd 


8% TRANSLATIONS, &:, 


Reſoly'd to leave the wicked Town: 
And live retir'd upon his own 
He call'd his Money in; Br. 
But the prevailing Love of Pelf : f ef 
Soon ſplit him on the former Shelf, | | 
He put it out again. 
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ten in our Language before the 
DB Tranflation of his Metamot phoſes, I 
will not preſume fo far upon my ſelf, 
to think I can add any thing to Mr. 
; Sandys his Undertaking, The Engliſh 
Reader may there be ſatisfied, that he flouriſhed. 
in the Reign of Auguſtus Ceſar ; that he was ex- 
trated from an ancient Family of Roman Knights; 
that he was born to the Inheritance of a Splendid 
Fortune; that he was deſign'd to the Study of the 
Law, and had made conſiderable Progreſs in it, 
before he quitted that Profeſſion, for this of Poetry, 
to which he was more naturally form'd. The 
Cauſe of his Baniſhment is unknown. ; becauſe he 
was himſelf unwilling further to provoke the 
e by aſcribing it to ay. other Raben, 


* 


— 


* 7 x*4 to Ovid's Epiſiles, Gee. tranſlated into Engliſh 2 
by the mo eminent Hands. 


than 
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than what was pretended by Auguſtus ; which was, 
the Laſciviouſneſs of his Eleg:#s, and his Ar: of 
Love. Tis true, they are not to be excus'd in the 
Severity of Manners, as being able to corrupt a 
larger Empire, if there were any, than that of 
Rome : Yet this may be ſaid in behalf of Ovid, 
that no Man has ever treated the Paſſion of Love 
with ſo much Delicacy of Thought, and of Ex- 


reſſion, or ſearch'd into the Nature of it more 


hiloſophically than he. And the Emperor, who 
condemn'd him, had as little Reaſon as another 
Man to puniſh that Fault with ſo much Severity, 
if at leaſt he were the Author of a certain Epi- 
gram, which is aſcrib'd to him, relating to the 
Cauſe of the firſt Civil War betwixt himſelf and 
Marc Antony the Triumvir, which is more ful- 
ſom than any Paſſage I have met with in our 
Poet. To pals by the naked Familiarity of his 
Expreſſions to Horace, which are cited in that 
Author's Lite, I need only mention one notorious 
Act of his, in taking Livia to his Bed, when ſhe 
was not only married, but with Child by her 
Husband then living. But Deeds, it ſeems, may 
be juſtified by Arbitrary Power, when Words 
are queition'd in a Poet. There is another Gueſs 
of the Grammarians, as far from Truth as the 
firſt from Reaſon : 'They will have him baniſh'd 
for ſome Favours, which, they ſay, he receiv'd from 
Julia the Daughter of Augu/ius, whom they 
think he celebrates under the Name of Corinna 
in his Elegies : But he, who will obſerve the 
Verſes, which are made to that Miſtreſs, may ga- 
ther from the whole Contexture of them, that 
Corinna Was not a Woman of the higheſt Qua- 
ty. If ove were then married to Agrippa, 

why ſhould our Poet make his Petition to ths, for 
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F her ſafe Delivery, and afterwards condole her 
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Miſcarriage; which, for ought he knew, might 
be by her own Husband? Or, indeed, how durſt he 


be ſo Bold to make the leaſt Diſcovery of ſuch a 


Crime, which was no leſs than Capital, eſpecially 


committed againſt a Perſon of Agrippa's Rank? 


Or, if it were before her Marriage, he would 
ſure have been more diſcreet, than to have pub- 
liſh'd an Accident, which muſt have been fatal to 


them both. But what moſt confirms me againſt 


this Opinion, is, that Ovid himſelf complains, that 
the true Perſon of Corinna was found out by the 
Fame of his Verſes to her: Which if it had been 


Fulia, he durſt not have own'd ; and, beſides, an 


immediate Puniſhment muſt have follow'd. He 


ſeems himſelf more truly to have touch'd at the 


N Cauſe of his Exile in thoſe obſcure Verſes; 


Cur aliquid vidi, cur noxia Lumina feci ? &c. 


; Namely, that he had either ſeen, or was conſci- 


ous to ſomewhat, which had procur'd him his 
Diſgrace. But neither am I ſatisfied, that this was 
the Inceſt of the Emperor with his own Daugh- 


ter: For Auguſtus was of a Nature too Vindica- 


| ſhin the Obſervation of any 
more probable, that Ovid was either the Confident _ 


tive, to have contented himſelf with ſo ſmall a 
Revenge, or fo unfafe to himſelf, as that of ſimple 
Baniſhment ; but would certainly have ſecur'd his 
Crimes from publick Notice, by the Death of him 


who was Witneſs to them. Neither have Hiſto- 


ries given us any Sight into ſuch an Action of 


this Emperor: Nor would he (the greateſt Poli- 


tician of his Time) in all probability, have ma- 
nag'd his Crimes with fo little Secrecy, as not to 


Man. 
of ſome other Paſſion, or that he had ſtumbled by 


lone 
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ſome Inadvertency upon the Privacies of Livia, 
and ſeen her in a Bath: For the Words 


Sine wefte Dianam 


agree better with Livia, who had the Fame of 
Chaſtity, than with either of the Julia's, who 
were both noted of Incontinency. The firſt Ver. 
ſes, which were made by him in his Youth, and 
recited publickly, according to the Cuſtom, were, 
as he himſelf aſſures us, to Corinna: His Banith- 
ment happen'd not till the Age of Fifty : From 
which it may be deduc'd, with Probability enough, 
that the Love of Corinna did not occaſion it: 
Nay, he tells us plainly, that his Offence was that 
of Error only, not of Wickedneſs; and in the 
fame Paper of Verſes alſo, that the Cauſe was 
notoriouſly known at Rome, though it be left ſo 
obſcure to After- Ages. 
But to leave Conjectures on a Subject ſo uncer- 
tain, and to write ſomewhat more Authentic 
of this Poet: That he frequented the Court of 
Auguſtus, and was well received in it, is moſt un- 
doubted : All his Poems bear the Character of 2 
Court, and appear to be written, as the French call 
it, Cavalierement Add to this, that the Titles of 
many of his Elegies, and more of his Letters in 
bis Baniſhment, are addreſs'd to Perſons well 
known to us, even at this Diſtance, to have been 
conſiderable in that Court. | 
Nor was his Acquaintance leſs with the fa- 
mous Poets of his Age, than with the Noble 
Men and Ladies. He tells you himſelf, in a par- 
ticular Account of his oven Life, that acer, 


Horace, Tibullus, Prepertivs, and many others 


of them, were his Familiar Friends, and that ſome 
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of them communicated their Writings to him 3 
but that he had only ſeen Virgil. 


If the Imitation of Nature be the Buſineſs of a 


Poet, I know no Author, who can juſtly be 
compared with ours, eſpecially in the Deſcription 
of the Paſſhons. 
no other Judges than the generality of his Rea- 
ders: For all Paſſions being inborn with us, we 
are almoſt equally Judges, when we are concern'd 
in the Repreſentation of them. Now I will ap- 


And, to prove this, I ſhall need 


peal to any Man, who has read this Poet, whether - 


de finds not the natural Emotion of the ſame 
> Paſſion in himſelf, which the Poet deſcribes in 
his feign'd Perſons ? His Thoughts, which are the 
Pictures and Reſults of thoſe Paſſions, are gene- 
rally ſuch as naturally ariſe from thoſe diſorderly 


Motions of our Spirits. Yet, not to ſpeak too par- 


| tially in his behalf, I will confeſs, that the Copiouſ- 


neſs of his Wit was ſuch, that he often writ too 


. pointedly for his Subject, and made his Perſons | 
| ſpeak more eloquently, than the Violence of their 


Paſſion would admit: So that he is frequently 
witty out of Seaſon ; leaving the Imitation of 
Nature, and the cooler Dictates of his Judgment, 
for the falſe Applauſe of Fancy. Yet he ſeems 
to have found out this Imperfection in his riper 
Age: For why elfe ſhould he complain, that his 
[Mdetamorphoſes was left unfiniſh'd ? Nothing ſure 
can be added to the Wit of that Poem, or of the 
reſt : But many Things ought to have been re- 
trenched ; which, I ſuppoſe, would have been the 
Buſineſs of his Age, if his Misfortunes had not 
come too faſt upon him. But take him uncor- 
rected, as he is tranſmitted to us, and it muſt 


be acknowledged, in ſpite of his Dutch Friends, 


the Commentators, even of Julius Scaliger 
ie DO himſelf, 


88 PREFACE. 
himſelf, that Seneca's Cenſure will ſtand good 2. 
gainſt him; a ; | 

| Neſcivit quod bene ceſſit relinquere ; 
he never knew how to give over, when he had 
done well, but continually varying the ſame Senſe 


an hundred ways, and taking up in another 
Place, what he had more than enough inculcated 


before, he ſometimes cloys his Readers inſtead of 


ſatisfying them; and gives occaſion to his 
Tranſlators, who dare not cover him, to bluſh 
at the Nakedneſs of their Father. This then is 
the Allay of Ovid's Writings, which is ſufficiently 
recompens'd by his other Excellencies : Nay, this 
very Fault is not without its Beauties; 85 the 
moſt ſevere Cenſor cannot but be pleas'd with 
the Prodigality of his Wit, tho' at the fame time 
he could have wiſh'd, that the Maſter of it had 
been a better Manager. Every thing, which he 
does, becomes him; and, if ſometimes he appears 
too gay, yet there is a ſecret Gracefulneſs of 
Youth, which accompanies his Writings, though 
the Staidneſs and Sobriety of Age be wanting. In 


the 'moſt material Part, which is the Conduct, 


_ *tis certain that he ſeldom has miſcarried : For if 
bis FElegies be compar'd with thoſe of Tibullus 
and Propertius, his Contemporaries, it will be 

found, that thoſe Poets ſeldom deſign'd before 
they writ: And though the Language of Tibullus 
be more poliſh'd, and the Learning of Propertius, 
eſpecially in his Fourth Book, more ſet out to 


Oftentation ; yet their common Practice was, to 


look no further before them than the next 


Line ; whence it will inevitably follow, that 
they can drive to no certain Point, but ramble 
from one Subject to another, and conclude eee 
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firſt eſtabliſhes, and then contrives the Means, 
which will naturally conduct him to his End. 
This will be evident to judicious Readers in his 
© Epiſtles, of which ſomewhat, at leaft in 


3 will be expected. 
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89 
Womewhat, which is not of a piece with their Be- 
ginning: 1 
 Purpurens late qui ſplendeat unus & alter 
Aſſutur pannus, 


E as Horace ſays : Though the Verſes are Golden, they 


But our Poet has 


general, 


The Title. of them in our late Editions is E- 
piſtols Heroidum, The Letters of the Heroines. 
But Heinſius has judg'd more truly, that the In- 


ſcription of our Author was barely, Epiſtles; 


which he concludes frem his cited Verſes, where 


Ovid aſſerts this Work as his own Invention, and 


not borrow'd from the Greels, 


whom (as the 


| Maſters of their Learning) the Romans uſually 


did imitate. 


But it appears not from their Wri- 


| tings, that any of the Erecians ever touch'd upon 
this Way, which our Poet therefore juſtly has 
vindicated to himſelf. I quarrel not at the Word 
| Heroidum, becauſe tis us'd by Owid in his Art of 


ove : 3 
Jubiter ad veteres ſupplex Heroidas bat. 


But, ſure, he cou'd not be guilty of ſuch an O- 
verſight, to call his Work by the Name of He- 

roines, When there are divers Men, or Heroes, as, 
| namely, Paris, Leander, and Acontius, join'd in 


it. Except Sabinus, 


: who writ ſome Anſwers to 
O Ren, e 
5 ( Duam 


90 PREFACE. 
( Quam celer ò tots rediit meus orbe Sabinus) 


T remember not any of the Remans, who have 
treated on this Subject, fave only Propertius, 
and that but once, in his Epiſtle of Areibuſa to 
Lycotas, which is written ſo near the Style of 
Ovid, that it ſeems to be but an Imitation, and 
therefore ought not to defraud our Poet of the 
Glory of his Invention. 

Concerning the Epiſtles, T ſhall content my {cli 
to obſerve theſe few Particulars : Firſt, that they 
are generally granted to be the moſt perfect Piece 
of Ovid, and that the Style of them is tenderly 
Faſſionate and Courtly ; two Properties well agree- 
ing with the Perſons, which were Heroines, and 
Lovers, Yet, where the Characters were lower, 
as in OEnone, and Hero, he has kept cloſe to Na- 
ture, in drawing his Images after a Country Life, 
though, perhaps, he has Romaniz'd his Grecian 
Dames too much, and made them ſpeak, ſome- 
times, as if they had been born in the City of 
Rome, and under the Empire of Augiſtus. There 
ſeems to be no great Variety in the particular Sub- 
jects, which he has choſen ; moſt of the Epiſtles 
being written from Ladies, who were forſaken by 

their Lovers: Which is the Reaſon that many of 
the ſame Thoughts come back upon us in divers 
Letters: But of the general Character of Women, 
Which is Modeſty, he has taken a moſt becoming 
Care : for his amorous Expreſſions go no further 
than Virtue may allow, and therefore may be 

read, as he intended them, by Matrons without 
:a Blu. „** 

Thus much concerning the Poet: It remains 
that I ſhould ſay ſomewhat of Poetical Tranſlati- 
ons in general, and give my Opinion (with Submit. 
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ſion to better Judgments) which way of Verſion 
ſeems to me moſt proper. 


All Tranſlation, I ſuppoſe, may be reduced to 


Firſt, That of Metaphraſe, or turning an Author 


q Word by Word, and Line by Line, from one Lan- 
guage into another. Thus, or near this manner, 
was Horace his Art of Poetry tranſlated by Ben 


Fobnſon. The ſecond Way is that of Paraphraſe, 


or T ranſlation with Latitude, where the Author is 
kept in View by the Tranſlator, fo as never to be 
E loſt, but his Words are not fo ſtrictly follow'd as 


his Senfe, and that too is admitted to be amplified, 


but not alter'd. Such is Mr. Waller's Tranſlation 
| of Virgil's Fourth Aineid, The third Way is 


that of Imitation, where the Tranſlator (if now he 
has not loſt that Name) aſſumes the Liberty, not 
only to vary from the Words and Senſe, but to for- 
fake them both as he ſees Occaſion ; and, taking 
only ſome general Hints from the Original, to run 
Diviſion on the Ground-work, as he pleaſes. Such 


is Mr. Cowley's Practice in turning two Odes of 


Pindar, and one of Horace, into Engliſh. 
Concerning the firſt of theſe Methods, our Maſter 
Horace has given us this Caution: ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres —— | 


Mer Mord for Ward too faithfully Tranſlate, 


as the Earl of Roſcommon has excellently render'd it. 
Too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically: Tis a Faith 


like that, which proceeds from Superſtition, Blind 


and Zealous. Take it in the Expreſſion of Sir 7h 
TEES "I Denham 
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g2 PREFACE. 
Denham to Sir Rich. Fanſhaw, on his Verſion of 
the Paſtor Fido. TEE 


_ That ſervile Path thou nobly doſt decline, 
of tracing Word by Word, and Line by Line, 
new and nobler Way thou doſt purſue, 
To make Tranſlations and Tranſlators tos : 
They but preſerve the Aſhes, thou the Flame, 
True to his Senſe, but truer to his Fame. 


"Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally, and 
well, at the ſame time: for the Latin (a moſt Se- 
vere and Compendious Language) often expreſſes 
that in one Word, which either the Barbarity, or 


the Narrowneſs, of Modern "Tongues cannot ſup- 


ply in more, *Tis frequent alſo that the Conceit 
is couch'd in ſome Expreſſion, which will be loſt 
in Engliſh. = | R 


25 Atque idem venti vela fidemque ferent. : 


What Poet of our Nation is ſo happy as to expreſs 
this Thought literally in Engliſb, and to ſtrike Wit, 
or almoſt Senſe, out of it 

In ſhort, the Verbal Copier is incumber'd with fo 
many Difficulties at once, that he can never diſ- 
intangle himſelf from all. He is to confider, at the 
ſame time, the Thought of his Author, and his 
Words, and to find out the Counterpart to each in 
another Language: And, beſides this, he is to con- 
fine himſelf to the Compaſs of Numbers, and the 


Slavery of Rhyme. Tis much like dancing on 
Ropes with fetter'd Legs: A Man can ſhun a Fall 
by uſing Caution; but the Gracefulneſs of Motion 


is not to be expected: And when we have ſaid the 
beſt of it, *tis but a fooliſh Task: for no 780 
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Man would put himſelf into a Danger for the Ap- 
plauſe of efcaping without breaking his Neck. We 
ſee Ben Johnſon could not avoid Obſcurity in his 
© literal Tranſlation of Horace, attempted in the 
ſame Compaſs of Lines: Nay Horace himſelf could 
ſcarce have done it to a Greek Poet: 


Brevis eſſe laboro, obſcurus fio r 


either Perſpicuity or Gracefulneſs will frequently be 
wanting. Horace has, indeed, avoided both theſe 
Rocks in his Tranſlation of the three firſt Lines of 
Homer's Odyſſey, which he has contracted into two. 


Dic mibi, Muſa, Virum, captæ poſt tempora Troje, 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. 

Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who, ſince the Siege of Troy 

bY — T owns, ſuch Change of Manners ſaw. 
e RoscoMMON. 


But then the Sufferings of Uly/zs, which are a 


| conſiderable part of that Sentence, are omitted : 


[LOS A aaaſybn:] 
The Conſideration of theſe Difficulties, in a ſer- 


vile, literal, I ranflation, not long ſince made two 
of our Famous Wits, Sir John Denham, and Mr. 
| Cowley, to contrive another Way of turning Authors 


into our Tongue, call'd, by the latter of them, Ini- 


| tation, As they were Friends, I ſuppoſe they com- 
| municated their Thoughts on this Subject to each 
| other ; and, therefore, their Reaſons for it are little 
different. Though the Practice of one is much more 


Moderate. I take Imitation of an Author, in their 


| Senſe, to be an Endeavour of a later Poet to write 
like one, who has written before him, on the ſame 
Subject: That is, not to tranſlate his Words, or to 


be 
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be confin'd to his Senſe, but only to ſet him as 3 
Pattern, and to write, as he ſuppoſes that Author 
would have done, had he liv'd in our Age, and in 
our Country. Yet I dare not fay that either of 
them have carried this /bertine way of rendering 
Authors (as Mr. Cowley calls it) fo far as my Det. 
nition reaches. For in the Pindarick Odes, tle 
Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of ancient Greece are fu 
preſerved. But I know not what Miſchief may 
ariſe hereafter from the Example of ſuch an Inno- 
vation, when Writers of unequal Parts to him {©}! 
imitate ſo bold an Undertaking, To add and to 
diminiſh what we pleaſe, which is the Way avow' 
by him, ought only to be granted to Mr. Cowley, 
and that too only in his Tranſlation of Pindar, be- 
cauſe he alone was able to make him amends, by 
giving him better of hs own, whenever he refus'( 
his Author's Thoughts. Pindar is generally known 
to be a dark Writer, to want Connexion, (J mean 
as to our Underſtanding) to ſoar out of Sight, and 
leave his Reader at a Gaze. S0 wild and ungovern- 
able a Poet cannot be tranſlated literally; his Genius 
is too ſtrong to bear 2 Chain, and Samſen-like he 
ſhakes it off, A Genius ſo elevated and unconfin'd 
as Mr. Corolch's was but neceſſary to make Pindar 
ſpeak Engliſo, and that was to be perform'd by no 
other way than Imitation. But if Virgil, or Ovid, 
or any regular intelligible Authors, be thus us'd, tis 
no longer to be call'd their Work, when neither 
the Thoughts nor Words are drawn from the Oli 
gina] : but initead of them there is {Gmething new 
produc'd, Which is almoſt the Creation of another 
Hand. By this way, tis true, ſomewhat that is 


Excellent may be invented, perhaps more Excellent 
than the firſt Deſign; though Virgil muſt be ſtill 
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& who is inquiſitive to know an Author's Thoughts, 
will be diſappointed in his Expectation. And 'tis 
not always that a Man will be contented to have a 
& Preſent made him, when he expects the Payment 
of a Debt. To ſtate it fairly; Imitation of an Au- 
E thor is the moſt advantageous way for a Tranſlator 
to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt Wrong which can 
be done to the Memory and Reputation of the Dead. 


Sir ohn Denham (who advis'd more Liberty than 


Z he took himſelf) gives his Reafon for his Innova- 
tion, in his admirable Preface before the Tranſla- 


tion of the ſecond Aneid. Poetry is of ſo ſubtle a 
Spirit, that, in pouring out of one Language into 
another, it will all evaporate ; and, if a new Spirit 


be not added in the Transfuſion, there will remain 


nothing but a Caput Mortuum. I confeſs this Ar- 


gument holds good againſt a literal Tranſlation ; 


but who defends it? Imitation and verbal Verſion 


are in my Opinion the two Extremes, which ought 


to be avoided : And therefore, when | have propos'd 
the Mean betwixt them, it will be ſeen how far his 
Argument will reach. . = : 
No Man is capable of tranſlating Poetry, who, 
beſides a Genius to that Art, is not a Maſter both of 


his Author's Language, and of his own : Nor muſt 


we underſtand the Language only of the Poet, but 


his particular Turn of Thoughts, and Expreſſion, - 


which are the Characters that diſtinguiſh, and as it 
vere individuate him from all other Writers. When 
we are come thus far, *tis time to look into our ſelves, 


do conform our Genius to his, to give his Thought 


either the ſame Turn, if our Tongue will bear it, 
or, if not, to vary but the Dreſs, not to alter or de- 


{troy the Subſtance, The like Care mult be taken of 


the more outward Ornaments, the Words, When 
they appear (which is but ſeldom) literally graceful, 
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often Barbarous, nay ſometimes Nonſenſe in another, 
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it were an Injury to the Author that they ſhould be 
chang'd : But ſince every Language is ſo full of i; 
own Proprieties, that what is Beautiful in one, i; ſe 


it would be unreaſonable to limit a "Tranſlator to the 


narrow Compaſs of his Author's Words: Tis enough We R 
if he chooſe out ſome Expreſſion which does not vi. Thi 
tiate the Senſe. I ſuppoſe he may ſtretch his Chain ¶ «17.6 
to ſuch a Latitude; but, by Innovation of Thoughts, ! 10 
methinks, he breaks it. By this means the Spirit of för Th 

an Author may be transfus'd, and yet not loſt : And now tl 
thus 'tis plain, that the Reaſon alledged by Sir 7: it be tl 
Denham has no farther Force than to Expreſſion: I Tranf 
For Thought, if it be tranſlated truly, cannot be piece 
Joſt in another Language; but the Words that con- ſuſtaim 
vey it to our Apprehenſion ( which are the Image to be 
and Ornament of that Thought) may be fo ill cho time 
ſen, as to make it appear in an unhandſom Dreb, N ye ha 
and rob it of its native Luſtre. There is, therefore, I from t. 
a Liberty to be allow'd for the Expreſſion ; neither ¶ but bec 
is it neceſſary that Words and Lines ſhould be con- lents, 
fin'd to the Meaſure of their Original. The Sen there is 
of an Author, generally ſpeaking, is to be Sacred hr ſo c 
and Inviolable. If the Fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, F 
*tis his Character to be ſo; and, if I retrench it, he 
is no longer Ovid. It will be reply'd, that he re- 
ceives Advantage by this lopping of his ſuperfluous 
Branches; but I rejoin, that a Tranſlator has no 
ſuch Right When a Painter copies from the Lite, 
I ſuppoſe he has no Privilege to alter Features, and 
Lineaments, under Pretence that his Picture will 
look better: perhaps, the Face, which he has drawn, 
would be more exact, if the Eyes or Noſe were al- 
ter'd ; but *tis his Buſineſs to make it reſemble the 
Original, In two Caſes only there may a ſeeming 
Difficulty ariſe ; that is, if the Thought be notc- 
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5 rioully trivial, or diſhoneſt ; But the ſame Anſwer 
will ſer 
1 tranſlated: 


3 — Et quæ 


ve for both, that then they ought not to be 


85 


F Deſperes tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquas. 


Thus I have ventur'd to give my Opinion on this 
© Subject againſt the Authority of two great Men, but 
EI hope without Offence to either of their Memories; 
© for I both lov'd them living, and reverence them 
no they are dead. But, if, after what I have urg'd, 
it be thought by better Judges, that the Praiſe of a 
© Tranſlation conſiſts in adding new Beauties to the 
Piece, thereby to recompenſe the Loſs, which it 
| ſuſtains by change of Language, I ſhall be willing 
to be Sy better, and to recant. In the mean 
time, it ſeems to me, that the true Reaſon, why 
we have ſo few Verſions which are tolerable, is not 
from the too cloſe purſuing of the Author's Senſe, 
but becauſe there are ſo few, who have all the Ta- 
lents, which are requiſite for "[ranflation, and that 
there is ſo little Praiſe, and fo ſmall Encouragement, 
or ſo conſiderable a Part of Learning. | 


ky tA N A C * 


| CANACE 70 MACAREUS. 
EPIST. xi. 


The ARGUMENT. 


| Macareus and Canace, Son and Daughter to Zolus, God 
of the Winds, lou d each other inceſtuonſſy: Canace 
bas deliver'd of a Son, and committed him to her Nurſe, 
to be ſecretly conwey'd away. The Infant crying out, 
by that means was diſcover'd to Æolus, who, inrag d 
at the Wickedneſs of his Children, commanded the Babe 
to be expos'd to Wild Beaſts on the Mountains: And 
avithal, ſent a Sword to Canace, with this Meſſage, 
That her Crimes awould inſtruct her how to uſe it, With 
this Sword ſhe flew her ſelf : But before ſhe dy'd, foe 
writ the following Letter to her Brother Macareus, avhs 
had taken Sanctuaty in the Temple of Apollo. | 


EF ſtreaming Blood my fatal Letter ſtain, 
Ye | Imagine, ere you read, the Writer ſlain ; 
= One Hand the Sword, and one the Pen 
— employs, 
And in my Lap the 1 Paper lies. 
| Think; in © this Poſture thou behold'ſt me write: 
1 this my cruel F ather would delight, any 
| 'F- Qiao. 
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O! were he preſent, that his Eyes and Hands! 
Might fee, and urge, the Death which he commands : HS. 


2 
2 
* 
* 
. 
* 
* 
* 


Than all the raging Winds more dreadful, he, Ar 
Unmov'd, without a Tear, my Wounds would ſee. But n 
Jove juſtly plac'd him on a ſtormy Throne, | Andi 
His People's Temper is ſo like hid own. What 
The North and South, and each contending Blaſt, To m 
Are underneath his wide Dominion caſt : | : What 
Thoſe he canrule ; but his Tempeſtuous Mind Our f 
Is, like his airy Kingdom, unconfin'd. hut tl 
Ah ! what avail my kindred Gods above, With 
That in their Number I can reckon Fowe / | And I 
What help will all my Heav'nly Friends afford, Nine 
When to my Breaſt J lift the pointed Sword? Not! 
That Hour, which join'd us, came before its Time: Of ſur 
In Dezth we had been one without a Crime. MV T 
Why did thy Flames beyond a Brother's move? | Whic] 
W hy lov'd I thee with more than Siſter's Love ? i To thi 
For Ilov'd too; and Knowing not my Wound, j P an u 
A fecret Pleaſure in thy Kiſſes found: With. 
My Cheeks no longer did their Colour boaſt, And e 
My Foad grew loathſome, and my Strength ] loſt: | Death 
Still ere I ſpoke, a Sigh would ſtop my Tongue; And ei 
Short were my Slumbers, and my Nights were long. Thou 
I knew not from my Love theſe Erie did grow, Rent v 
Yet was, alas, the thing I did not know. j Yet fei 
My wily Nurſe by long Experience found, | (Preſt 1 
And firſt diſcover'd to my Soul its Wound. For bo 
'T'is Love, faid ſhe ; and then my down-caſt * Live, 
And guilty Dumbneſs, wirneſs d my Surprize. Rais d 
Forc'd at the laſt, my ſhameful Pain I tell; * Such P 
And, oh, what follow'd we both know too well! The Be 
„ When half deny ing, more than half content, With h 
What! 


ct F mbraces warn'd me to a full Conſent, 


c 'Then | Fear of 
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Then with tumultuous Joys my Heart did beat, 
And Guilt that made them anxious made them great. 
But now my ſwelling Womb heay'd up my Breaſt, 
And riſing Weight my ſinking Limbs oppreſt. 
What Herbs, what Plants, did not my Nurſe produce, 
To make Abortion by their pow'rful Juice? | 
What Med'cines try'd we not, to thee unknown ? 
Our firſt Crime common; this was mine alone. 
© But the ſtrong Child, ſecure in his dark Cell, 
With Nature's Vigour did our Arts repel. 
And now the pale-fac'd Empreſs of the Night 
Nine times had fill'd her Orb with borrow'd Light: 
Not knowing 'twas my Labour, I complain 
10 Of ſudden Shootings, and of grinding Pain: 
f My Throes came thicker, and my Cries increas'd, 
Which with her Hand the conſcious Nurſe ſuppreſs'd. 
| To that unhappy Fortune was I come, 
Pain urg'd my Clamours, but Fear kept me dumb, 
With inward Struggling I reftrain'd my Cries, 
| And drunk the Tears that trickled from my 1 5 
Death was in Sight, Lacina gave no Aid; 
And even my Dying had my Guilt betray'd. 
Thou cam'ſt, and in thy Count nance ſate Deſpair; 
Rent were thy Garments all, and torn thy Hair: 
| Yet teigning Comfort, which thou cou'dſt not give, 
| (Preſt in thy Arms, and whiſp'ring me to live:) 
For both our Sakes, (ſaidſt thou) preſerve thy Life ; ; 
| Live, my dear Siſter, and my dearer Wife, 
| Rais'd by that Name, with my laſt Pangs I flrove : 
Such Pow'r have Words, when ſpoke by thoſe we love. 
The Babe, as if he heard what thou hadſt ſworn, 
With haſty Joy ſprung forward to be born. 
| What helps it to have weather'd out one Storm? 
| Frar of our Father does another form. 
F 3 ig High 
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High in his Hall, rock'd in a Chair of State, N | And r 


Tue King with his tempeſtuous Council fate, * ad 
'Thro' this large Room our only Paſſage lay, To fa 
By which we could the: new born Babe convey. © His ti 
Swath'd in her Lap, the bold Nurſe bore him out, Tour l 
With Olive Branches cover'd round about ; Dat 
And, mutt'ring Pray*rs, as Holy Rites ſhe meant, Too 
Thro' the divided Croud unqueſtion'd went. His 7 
Juſt at the Door, th' unhappy Infant cry'd: Are t 
The Grandſire heard him, and the Theft he ſpy'd. And 
Swift as a Whirlwind to the Nurſe he flies, Thou 
And deafs his ſtormy Subjects with his Cries. And 
With one fierce Puff he blows the Leaves away: Ilnſtea 
Lxpos'd the ſelf.diſcover'd Infant lay. And 
The Noiſe reach'd me, and my preſaging Mind With 
Joo ſoon its own approaching Woes divin'd, MK War 
Not Ships at Sea with Winds are ſhaken more, Fort 
Nor Seas themſelves, when angry Tempeſts roar, How 
Than I, when my loud Father's Voice I hear: AG 
The Bed beneath me trembled with my Fear, | Thou 
He ruſh'd upon me, and divulg'd my Stain; © Thy. 
Scarce from my Murder could his Hands refrain, | Shew 
] only anſwer'd him with filent Tears; _ [KF UVnh 
They flow'd : my Tongue was frozen up with Fear:, Drag 
His little Grand- child he commands away, Thy 
To Mountain Wolves and ev'ry Bird of Prey. Nor. 
The Babe cry'd out, as if he underſtood, | Nor 
And begg'd his Pardon with what Voice he con · l. Nor 
By what Expreſſions can my Grief be ſhown? vet! 
(Vet you may gueſs my anguiſh by your own) Fer! 
To ſee my Bowels, and, what yet was worſe, But t. 
Your Bowels too, condemn'd to ſuch a Curſe! | Perfo 
Out went the King; my Voice its Freedom found, His ſ 


My Breaſts I beat, my blubber'd Cheeks I wound. And 


ars, 


And 
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1 | And now appear'd the Meſſenger of Death ; 

Sad were his Looks, and ſcarce he drew his Breath, 
: To ſay, Tour Father ſends you — (with that Word 
His trembling Hands preſented me a Sword :) 
Jour Father ſends you this; and lets you know, 

That your own Crimes the Uſe of it will ſhow. 
Too well I know the Senſe thoſe Words impart : 

E His Pre/ent ſhall be treaſur'd in my Heart. 

Are theſe the Nuptial Gifts a Bride receives? 
And this the fatal Dow'r a Father gives! 

Thou God of Marriage, ſhun thy own Diſgrace, 
And take thy Torch from this deteſted Place: 
Inſtead of that, let Furies light their Brands, 

And fire my Pile with their infernal Hands. 
With happier Fortune may my Sifters wed ; 

| Warn'd by the dire Example of the Dead. 

For thee, poor Babe, what Crime could they TENT? ? 
How could thy Infant Innocence offend? 

| A Guilt there was; but, Oh, that Guilt was mine! 
| Thouſuffer'ſt for a Sin that was not thine. 

Thy Mother's Grief and Crime! but juſt enjoy'd, 
| Shewn to my Sight, and born to be deſtroy'd ! 


Unhappy Offspring of my teeming Womb ! 


| Drag'd headlong from thy Cradle to thy Tomb ! 
| Thy un-offending Life I could not fave, 


Nor weeping could I follow to thy Grave: 
Nor on thy Tomb could offer my ſhorn Hair; 
Nor ſhew the Grief which tender Mothers bear. 
Yet long thou ſhalt not from my Arms be loſt ; 
For ſoon I will o'ertake thy Infant Ghoſt. 


But thou, my Love, and now my Love's Deſpair, | 


Perform his Fun'rals with paternal Care. 

His ſcatter'd Limbs with my dead Body burn; 

And once more join us in the pious Urn, | 
„ , 
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If on my wounded Breaſt thou drop'ſt a Tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my Breaſt that Wound did bear; 
And faithfully my laſt Deſires fulfil, 

As I perform my cruel Father's Will. 


* mat.. 
— 


HE L E N TO PARIS. 
| EP ES I. Wü. 
The ARGUMENT 


Helen, hawing receiv'd an f Epiſile from Paris, return 
the following Anſwer : Wherein ſbe ſeems at firſt to 
chide him for his Preſumption in writing as he had 
done, which could only proceed from his low Opinion 
of her Virtue ; then owns her jelf to be ſenſible of 
the Paſſion, aubich he had expreſtd for her, tho ſbe 
much fuſpected his Conſtancy ; and at laſt diſcovers her 
Tuclinatian to be favourable ta him: The wwhols Letter 
Sneewing the extrems Artifice of Woman-hind. 


V HEN looſe Epiſtles violate chaſte Eyes, 
She half Conſents, who filently Denies. 

Now dares a Stranger, with Deſigns fo vain, 
Marriage and Hoſpitable Rights prophane ? 
Was it for this, your Fleet did Shelter find _ 
From ſwelling Seas, and ev'ry faithleſs Wind? 
(For tho? a diſtant Country brought you forth, 
Your Ulage here was equal to your Worth.) 


hs... 


* By the Earl of Mulgrave ' and Mr. Dryden, 
Þ+ The fein-, in Oris. 
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poes this deſerve to be rewarded ſo? 

Did you come here a Stranger, or a Foe ? 

E Your partial Judgment may perhaps complain, 
And think me barb'rous for my juſt Diſdain. 

i 111-bred then let me be, but not unchaſte, 

Nor my clear Fame with any Spot defac'd. 

© Tho' in my Face there's no affected Frown, 
Nor in my Carriage a feign'd Niceneſs ſhown, 

I keep.my Honour {till without a Stain, 

Nor has my Love made any Coxcomb vain, 

E Your Boldneſs I with Admiration fee ; 

What Hope had you to gain a Queen like me? 
| E Becauſe a Hero forc'd me once away, 
„an I thought fit to be a ſecond Prey ? 

** Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your Blame, 

: But ſure my Part was nothing but the Shame. 

vet the baſe Theft to him no Fruit did bear, 

; / i I 'icap'd unhurt by any thing but Fear. 

% Rude Force might ſome unwilling Kiſſes gain; 

and | But that was all he ever could obtain. 

Tou on ſuch Terms would ne'er have let me go; 

| Were he like you, we had not parted ſo. 

E Untouch'd the Youth reftor'd me to my Friends, 

And modeſt Uſage made me ſome Amends. 

Tis Virtue to repent a vicious Deed, 

Did he repent, that Paris might ſucceed ? 

| Sure *tis ſome Fate that ſets me above Wrongs, 

Vet ſtill expoſes me to buſy Tongues. | 

II not complain; for who's diſpleas'd with Love, 

If it ſincere, diſcreet, and conſtant prove? 

| But that IJ fear; not that I think you baſe, 

— or doubt the blooming Beauties of my Face ; 
But all your Sex is ſubject to deceive, 

And a alas, too willing to believe. 
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Yet others yield ; and Love o'ercomes the beſt ; 

But why ſhould I not ſhine above the reſt ? 

Fair Leda's Story ſeems at firſt to be 

A fit Example ready form'd for me. 

But ſhe was cozen'd by a borrow'd Shape, 

And under harmleſs Feathers felt a Rape. 
If I ſhould yield, what Reaſon could I uſe ? 

By what Miſtake the loving Crime excuſe ? 

Her Fault was in her powerful Lover loſt ; 

But of what Jupiter have I to boaſt ? 

Tho' you to Heroes and to Kings ſucceed, 

Our Famous Race does no Addition need ; 

And great Alliances but uſeleſs prove 

To one that comes herſelf from mighty YJove. 

Go then, and boaſt in ſome leſs haughty Place 


Your Phrygian Blood, and Priam's ancient Race; ; Lee 
Which I would ſhew I valu'd, if I durſt; f For 
You are the fifth from Fowe, but I the firſt. Thi 
The Crown of Troy is pow'rful, I confeſs ; ; But 
But I have reaſon to think ours no leſs. | | Ma 
Your Letter, fill'd with Promiſes of al! * Pies 
That Men can good, and Women pleaſant call, | Ol 
Gives Expectation ſuch an ample Field, Z Wh 
As wou'd move Goddeſſes themſelves to yield, | = 
But if I e'er offend great Funo's Laws, 5 
- . Your ſelf ſhall be the dear, the only Cauſe: = * 
Either my Honour I'll to Death maintain, | | My 


Or follow you, without mean Thoughts of Gain. 
Not that ſo fair a Preſent I deſpiſe ;. 


We like the Gift, when we the Giver prize. 1 

But *tis your Love moves me, which made you take ö 

Such Pains, and run ſuch Hazards for my Sake. 

J have perceiv'd tho I diſſembled too) | A 

A thouſand things that Love has made you do. We 
: | von: 


Y out 
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Your eager Eyes would almoſt dazzle mine, : 


In which (wild Man) your wanton Thoughts wou'd ſhine. 


Sometimes you'd ſigh, ſometimes diſorder'd ſtand, 
And with unuſual Ardor preſs my Hand ; 
Contrive juſt after me to take the Glaſs, 

Nor wou'd you let the leaſt Occaſion paſs : 

When oft I fear'd, I did not mind alone, 

And bluſhing ſate for Things which you have done: 
Then murmur'd to my ſelf, He'll for my Sake 

Do any thing; I hope *twas no Miſtake. 

Oft have I read within this pleaſing Grove, 


Under my Name, thoſe charming Words, 7 Love. 


J, frowning, ſeem'd not to believe your Flame; 
But now, alas, am come to write the ſame. 

If I were capable to do amils, 

could not but be ſenſible of this. 

For oh! your Face has ſuch peculiar Charms, 
That who can hold from flying to your Arms! 
But what I ne'er can have without Offence, 
May ſome bleſt Maid poſſeſs with Innocence. 


| Pleaſure may tempt, but Virtue more ſhould move; 


O learn of me to want the Thing you love. 
What you deſire is ſought by all Mankind: 
As you have Eyes, ſo others are not Blind. 


Like you they ſee, like you my Charms adore ; 


They wiſh not leſs, but you dare venture more. 
Oh! had you then upon our Coaſts been brought, 
My Virgin-Love when thouſand Rivals fought, 
You had I ſeen, you ſhould have had my Voice; 
Nor cou'd my Huſband Juſtly blame my Choice. 
For both our Hopes, alas ! you come too late 3. 
Another now is Maſter of my Fate. | 

More to my Wiſh I cou'd have liv'd with you, 
And yet my preſent Lot can undergo. 
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Ceaſe to ſollicit a weak Woman's Will, 


But let me live contented as I may, 

And make not my unſpotted Fame your Prey. 
Some Right you claim, ſince naked to your Eyes 
Three Goddeſſes diſputed Beauty's Prize: 

One offer'd Valour, t'other Crowns ; but ſhe 
Obtain'd her Cauſe, who ſmiling promis'd me. 
But firſt Jam not of Belief ſo light, 


To think ſuch Nymphs wou'd ſhew you ſuch a Sight: 


Yet granting this, the other Part is feign'd ; 

A Bribe ſo mean your Sentence had not gain'd. 
With partial Eyes I ſhou'd my ſelf regard, 

To think that Venus made me her Reward: 

I humbly am content with human Praiſe ; 

A Goddeſs's Applauſe wou'd. Envy raiſe. 


But be it as you fay ; for, tis confeſt, 


The Men, who Batter higheſt, pleaſe us beſt. 
That I {aſpect it, ought not to diſpleaſe; 
For Miracles are not believ'd with Eaſe. 


One Joy I have, that I had Venus, Voice; 


A greater yet, that you confirm'd her Choice; 


That proffer'd Laurels, promis'd Sovereignty, 


Juno and Pallas you contemn'd for me. 

am I your Empire then, and your Renown ? - 
What Heart of Rock, but muſt by this be won? 
And yet bear Witneſs, O you Pow'rs above, 


_ How rude J am in all the Arts of Love! 


My Hand is yet untaught to write to Men: 

This is thi Eſſay of my unpractis'd Pen. | 
Happy thoſe Nymphs, whom Uſe has perfect made! 
I think all Crime, and tremble at a Shade. 


- Fen while I write, my fearful conſcious Eyes 


Look. often back, miſdoubting 2 Surpriſe, 


For 


For no 
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For now the Rumour ſpreads among the Croud, 

At Court in Whiſpers, but in Town aloud : 

Diſſemble you, whate'er you hear em ſay : 

Jo leave off loving were your better Way; 5 

vet if you will diſſemble it, you may. 

Lore ſecretly: the Abſence of my Lord 

More Freedom gives, but does not all afford: 

Long is his Journey, long will be his Stay; 

Call'd by Affairs of Conſequence away. 

To go, or not, when unreſolv'd he ſtood, 

I bid him make what ſwift Return he cou'd : 

Then kiſſing me, he ſaid, I recommend 

All to thy Care, but moſt my Trojan Friend. 

I ſmil'd at what he innocently ſaid, 

And only anſwer'd, You ſhall be obey'd. 

| Propitious Winds have born him far from hence, 

hut let not this ſecure your Confidence, 

| Abſent he is, yet abſent he commands : 

| You know the Proverb, Princes have long Hands. 

My Fame's my Burden ; for the more I'm Prais d, 

A juſter Ground of Jealouſy is rais d. 

Were I leſs fair, I might have been more bleſt : 

| Great Beauty through great Danger is poſſeſt. 

| To leave me here his Venture was not hard, 

| Becauſe he thought my Virtue was my Guard, 

| He fear'd my Face, but truſted to my Life, 

| The Beauty doubted, but believ'd the Wite. 

| You bid me uſe th' Occaſion while I can, 

| Put in our Hands by the good eaſy Man. 

| I wou'd, and yet I doubt, *twixt Love and Fear; 

one draws me from you, and one brings me near. 
| Our Flames are mutual, and my Huſband's gone: 
The Nights are long; I fear to lie alone. 
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One Houſe contains us, and weak Walls divide, 
And you're too preſſing to be long deny d. 

Let me not live, but ev'ry Thing conſpires 

To join our Loves, and yet my Fear retires. 
Vou court with Words, when you ſhou'd Force employ: 
A Rape is requiſite to ſhame-fac'd Joy. 


4 And wh 
© Concluc 
I from 
| While 


Deep u 

Indulgent to the Wrongs which we receive, vou bo 
Our Sex can ſuffer what we dare not give. And pr. 
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' You make a Merit of that Crime to me. With g 
Yet grant you were to faithful Love inclin'd, | Your t 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a Wind, WW Sprung 
Should you prevail; while I aſſign the Night, fo ſec 
Vour Sails are hoiſted, and you take your Flight : WF That ; 
Some bawling Mariner our Love deſtroys, | Both o 
And breaks aſunder our unfiniſh'd Joys. | That 
But I with you may leave the Spartan Port, Par chi 
To view the Trejan Wealth and Priam's Court: E hnd £ 
Shown while I ſee, I ſhall expoſe my Fame, Nor © 
And fill a foreign Country with my Shame. | The 8. 
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And whate'er Stranger lands upon your Coaſt, 
Conclude me, by your own Example, loſt. 

I from your Rage a Strumpet's Name ſhall hear, 
| While you forget what Part in it you bear. | 
vou, my Crime's Author, will my Crime upbraid : 
Deep under Ground, Oh, let me firſt be laid! 
vou boaſt the Pomp and Plenty of your Land, 
And promiſe all ſhall be at my Command : 

Vour Trojan Wealth, believe me, I deſpiſe ; 

My own poor Native Land has dearer Ties. 

© Shou'd I be injur'd on your Phrygian Shore, 
What help of Kindred could I there implore ? 
Medea was by Faſor's Flatt'ry won: 

I may, like her, believe, and be undone. 

Plain honeſt Hearts, like mine, ſuſpe& no Cheat, 
And Love contributes to its own Deceit. 

The Ships, about whoſe Sides loud Tempeſts roar, 
With gentle Winds were wafted from the Shore. 

| Your teeming Mother dream'd a flaming Brand, 

| Sprung from her Womb, conſum'd the Trojan Land. 
| To ſecond this, old Prophecies conſpire, 

| That 7/:um ſhall be burnt with Grecian Fire. 

| Both give me Fear; nor is it much allay'd, 

| That Venus is oblig d our Loves to aid. 

| For they, who loſt their Cauſe, Revenge will take; 
| And for one Friend two Enemies you make. 
Nor can I doubt, but, ſhou'd I follow you, 


The Sword would ſoon our fatal Crime purſue, 


A Wrong ſo great my Huſband's Rage would rouze, 

| And my Relations would his Cauſe eſpouſe. 

| You boaſt your Strength and Courage ; but, alas ! 

| Your Words receive ſmall Credit from your Face. 

| Let Heroes in the duſty Field delight, 

| Thoſe Limbs were als for another Fight, 5 
id 
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Bid Hector ſally from the Walls of Troy; | 
A ſweeter Quarrel ſhould your Arms employ. 
Yet Fears like theſe ſhou'd not my Mind perplex, 
Were I as Wiſe as many of my Sex. 

But Time and you may bolder Thoughts inſpire ; 
And J perhaps may yield to your Deſire. 
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Fneas, 


Vou laſt demand a private Conference; Deſir 
Theſe are your Words, but I can gueſs your Senſe. Son 4 
Your unripe Hopes their Harveſt muſt attend : Sail 
Be ruPd by me, and Time may be your Friend. . 
This is enough to let you underſtand; Dido 
For now my Pen has tir'd my tender Hand: Bret) 
My Woman knows the Secret of my Heart, | lated, 
And may hereafter better News impart. fleet 
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| The ARGUMENT. | 

neas, the Son of Venus and Anchiſes, Having, at the 
* Deftruftion of Troy, ſaved his Gods, his Father, and 
Son Aſcanius, from the Fire, put to Sea with twenty 
Sail of Ships; and, hawing been long toſt with Tempeſls, 
was at laſt caſt upon the Shore of Libya, where Queen 
Dido ( flying from the Cruelty of Pygmalion her 
Brother, who had killed her Husband Sichzus) had 
lately built Carthage. She entertained Eneas and his 
Fleet with great Civility, fell paſſionately in Love 
with him, and in the End denied him not the aft Fa- 
wours. But Mercury admoniſhing Eneas to go in 


fearch of Italy, (a Kingdom promiſed him by the Gods) 


he readily prepared to obey him, Dido ſoon perceived 
it, and having in vain try'd all other Means to en- 
gage him to ſlay, at laſt in 9 writes to . as 
1 5 


O, on Mæander's Banks: when Death is ; nigh, 
The mournful Swan fings her own Elegy. 
Not that I hope (for, oh, that Hope were vain!) 
By Words your loſt Affection to regain : 

But having loſt whate'er was worth my Care, 
Why ſhould I fear to loſe a dying Pray'r ? 

'I'is then reſolv'd poor Dido muſt be left, 

Of Life, of Honour, and of Love bereft ! 

While you, with looſen'd Sails, and Vows, prepare 
To ſeek a Land that flies the Searcher's Care, 
Nor can my rifing Tow'rs your Flight reſtrain, 
Nor my new Empire, offer'd you in vain, 


* 


Built 
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Built Walls you ſhun, unbuilt you ſeek ; that Land 
Is yet to conquer; but you this command. 
Suppoſe you landed where your Wiſh deſign'd, 
Think what Reception Foreigners would find. 
What People is ſo void of common Senſe, 
To vote Succeſſion from a Native Prince? 
Vet there new Scepters and new Loves you ſeek ; 
New Vows to plight, and plighted Vows to break. 
When will your Tow'rs the Height of Carthage know? 
Or when your Eyes diſcern ſuch Crowds below ? 
If ſuch a Town and Subjects you cou'd ſee, 
Still wou'd you want a Wife who lov'd like me. 
For, oh, I burn, like Fires with Incenſe bright: 
Not holy Tapers flame with purer Light: 
Hneas is my Thoughts perpetual Theme; 
Their daily Longing, and their nightly Dream. 
Yet he's ungrateful and obdurate {till ; 
Fool that I am to place my Heart ſo ill! 
My ſelf I cannot to my ſelf reſtore; 
Still I complain, and till I love him more. 
Have pity, Cupid, on my bleeding Heart, 
And pierce thy Brother's with an equal Dart. 
I rave: Nor canſt thou Venus Offspring be, 
Love's Mother could not bear a Son like thee, 
From harden'd Oak, or from a Rock's cold Womb, 
At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce Tigreſs come; 
Or on rough Seas, from their Foundation torn, 
Got by the Winds, and in a Tempeſt born: 
Like that which now thy trembling Sailors fear; 
Like that whoſe Rage ſhould ſtill detain thee here. 
. Behold hew high the foamy Billows ride ! 
The Winds and Waves are on the juſter fide, 
To Winter Weather and a ftormy Sea 
I'll owe, what rather I would owe to thee, 
30 ge ie ooo ' Death 
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| Death thou deſerv'ſt from Heav'n's avenging Laws; 
gut I'm unwilling to become the Cauſe. 


Jo ſhun my Love, if thou wilt ſeek thy Fate, 
is a dear Purchaſe, and a coſtly Hate. 

| Stay but a little, till the Tempeſt ceaſe, 

And the loud Winds are lull'd into a Peace. 
May all thy Rage, like theirs, unconſtant prove £ 
And ſo it will, if there be Pow'r in Love. 

| Know'ſt thou not yet what Dangers Ships ſuſtain ? 
| So often wreck'd, how dar'ſt thou tempt the Main? 
Which were it ſmooth, were ev'ry Wave aſleep, 
| Ten thouſand Forms of Death are in the Deep. 
In that Abyſs the Gods their Vengeance ſtore, 
For broken Vows of thoſe who falſely ſwore. 
There winged Storms on Sea-born Vexus wait, 
To vindicate the Juſtice of her State. 

Thus I to thee the Means of Safety ſhow ; : 

| And, loſt my ſelf, would ſtill preſerve my Foe, 

| Falſe as thou art, I not thy Death deſign; Z 

| O rather live, to be the Cauſe of mine ! 

| Should ſome avenging Storm thy Veſſel tear, 

| (But Heav'n forbid my Words ſhould Omen bear) 


Then in thy Face thy perjur'd Vows would fly ; 
And my wrong d Ghoſt be preſent to thy Eye. 
With threat'ning Looks think thou behold'ſ me ſtare, 
Gaſping my Mouth, and clotted all my Hair. 
Then, ſhou'd fork'd Lightning and red Thunder fall, 
What cou'dſt thou ſay, but, I deſerv'd 'em all? 
Leſt this ſhou'd happen, make not haſte away; 
To ſhun the Danger will be worth thy Stay. 

Have pity on thy Son, if not on me: 

My Death alone is Guilt enough for thee. 

What has his Youth, what have thy Gods deſerv'd, 
To fink in Seas, who were from Fires preſery'd ? 
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But neither Gods nor Parent didſt thou bear; 
Smooth Stories all to pleaſe a Woman's Ear, 
Falſe as the Tale of thy Romantick Life. 
Nor yet am I thy firſt-deluded Wife : 

Left to purſuing Foes Crei/a ſtay'd, 
By thee, baſe Man, forſaken and betray'd. 
This, when thou told' me, ſtruck my tender Heart, 
That ſuch Requital follow'd ſuch Deſert. - 

Nor doubt I but the Gods, for Crimes like theſe, 
Sev'n Winters kept thee wand'ring on the Seas, 

Thy ſtarv'd Companions, caſt aſhore, I fed, 

Thy ſelf admitted to my Crown and Bed. 

To harbour Strangers, ſuccour the Diſtreſt, 

Was kind enough ; but, oh, too kind the reſt! 
Curſt be the Cave which firſt my Ruin brought, 
Where, from the Storm, we common Shelter ſought ! 
A dreadful Howling echo'd round the Place: 


The Mountain Nymphs, thought I, my Nuptials grace, 


1 thought ſo then, but now too late I know 
The Furies yell'd my Fun'rals from below. 

O Chaſlity and violated Fame, 

Exact your Dues to my dead Huſband's Name! 
By Death redeem my Reputation loſt, 
And to his Arms reftore my guilty Ghoſt. 
Cloſe by my Palace, in a gloomy Grove, 

Is rais'd a Chapel to my murder'd Love; 
There, wreath'd with Boughs and Wool, his Statue ſtands, 
The pious Monument of Artful Hands. 

Laſt Night, methought, he call'd me from the Dome, 
And thrice, with hollow Voice, cry'd, Dido, come. 
She comes; thy Wife thy lawful Summons hears 

But comes more ſlowly, clogg'd with conſcious Fears. 
Forgive the Wrong I offer'd to thy Bed; 
Strong were his FE, who my weak F * miſ-led. 
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Ilis Goddeſs Mother, and his Aged Sire 
horn on his Back, did to my Fall conſpire. 
ol ſach he was, and is, that, were he true, 
Without a Bluſh I might his Love purſue, 
But cruel Stars my Birth-day did attend; 
And as my Fortune open'd, it muſt end. 
My plighted Lord was at the Altar ſlain, 

rt, [MW Whoſe Wealth was made my bloody Brother's Gain. 

{WE Friendleſs, and follow'd by the Murd'rer's Hate, * 

Jo foreign Countries I remov'd my Fate; a 
And here, a Suppliant, from the Natives Hands ; | 
I bought the Ground on which my City ſtands, I 
With all the Coaſt that ſtretches to the Sea; 1 
Eben to the friendly Port that ſhelter'd thee: 
| Then rais'd theſe Walls, which mount into the Air, 
At once my Neighbours Wonder, and their Fear. 


1 For now they arm; and round me Leagues are made, il 
| My ſcarce eftabliſh'd Empire to invade. j 
ace, Jo man my new-built Walls I mult prepare, | 


An helpleſs Woman, and unſkill'd in War. 

| Yet thouſand Rivals to my Love pretend; 
And for my Perſon wou'd my Crown defend: 
| Whole jarring Votes in one Complaint agree, 
That each unjuſtly is diſdain'd for thee, 

To proud Hyarbas give me up a Prey ; 

(For that muſt follow, if thou goeſt away.) iN 
Or to my Huſband's Murd'rer leave my Life, . 


nds, That to the Huſband he may add the Wife. i b 
| Go then, ſince no Complaints can move thy Mind: _ 

_ | Go, perjur'd Man, but leave thy Gods behind. 

75 Touch not thoſe Gods, by whom thou art forſworn, 

45 Who will in impious Hands no more be born: | 


Thy Sacrilegious Worſhip they diſdain, 
And rather wou'd the Grecian Fires ſuſtain, 


Poerhe ps 
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Perhaps my greateſt Shame is ſtill to come, 
And part of thee lies hid within my Womb. 


The Babe unborn muſt periſh by thy Hate, 
And periſh guiltleſs in his Mother's Fate. 


Some God, thou ſay'ſt, thy Voyage does command; 
Wou'd the ſame God had barr'd thee from my Land! 


'The ſame, I doubt not, thy Departure ſteers, 
Who kept thee out at Sea ſo many Years ; 
While thy long Labours were a Price fo great, 
As thou to purchaſe Troy would'ſt not repeat. 
But Tyber now thou ſeek'ſt, to be at beſt, 
When there arriv'd, a poor precarious Gueſt. 
Yet it deludes thy Search : Perhaps it will 

To thy Old Age lie undiſcover'd Kill. 

A ready Crown and Wealth in Dow'r I bring, 

And, without conqu'ring, here thou art a King. 
Here thou to Carthage may' ſt transfer thy Troy : 

Here young Aſcanius may his Arms employ ; 

And, while we live ſecure in ſoft Repoſe, 

Bring many Laurels home from conquer'd Foes. 
By Cupid's Arrows, I adjure thee ſtay ; 

By all the Gods, Companions of thy Way. 

So may thy Trojans, who are yet alive, 

Live ſtill, and with no future Fortune ſtrive; 
So may thy youthful Son old Age attain, 
And thy dead Father's Bones in Peace remain : 
As thou haſt pity on unhappy me, 

Who knew no Crime, but too much Love of thee, 
J am not born from fierce Achille“ Line, 
Nor did my Parents againſt Troy combine. 
To be thy Wife if I unworthy: prove, 
By ſome inferior Name admit my Love. 
To be ſecur'd of {till poſſeſling thee, 


What wou'd J do, and what wou'd I not be! 7 
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our Libyan Coaſts their certain Seaſons know, 
When free from Tempeſts Paſſengers may go: 

© But now with Northern Blaſts the Billows roar, 
And drive the floating Sea-Weed to the Shore. 
Leave to my Care the Time to fail away; 

When ſafe, I will not ſuffer thee to ſtay, 

Thy weary Men wou'd be with Eaſe content; 
Their Sails are tatter*d, and their Maſts are ſpent. 
If by no Merit I thy Mind can move, 

What thou deny'ſt my Merit, give my Love. 

Stay, *till I learn my Loſs to undergo ; 
And give me time to ſtruggle with my Woe. 

If not, know this, I will not ſuffer long; 

| My Life's too loathſome, and my Love too ſtrong. 
Death holds my Pen and dictates what I fay, 
While croſs my Lap the Træjan Sword I lay, 
My Tears flow down; the ſharp edge cuts their F lood, 
And drinks my Sorrows that muſt drink my Blood, 
| How well thy Gift does with my Fate agree ! 

My Fun'ral Pomp is cheaply made by thee. 

| To no new Wounds my Boſom I diſplay 

| The Sword but enters where Love made the Way. 
But thou, dear Siſter, and yet dearer Friend, 

| Shalt my cold Aſhes to their Urn attend. 

Sichæus Wife let not the Marble boaſt, 

| I loſt that Title, when my Fame I loft. 

This ſhort Inſcription only let it bear: 


** Unhappy Dido lies in Quiet here. 
The Cauſe of Death, and Sword by which ſhe dy'd, 


Anta gave: The reſt her Arm ſupply'd. 
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From Ovid's Ao us, 
Book i. Eleg. 1. | 


OR mighty Wars I thought to tune my Lute, 


And make my Meaſures to my Subject ſuit. 
Six Feet for ev'ry Verſe the Muſe deſign d: 
But Cupid, laughing, when he ſaw my Mind, 
From ev'ry ſecond Verſe a Foot purloin'd. 
Who gave thee, Boy, this arbitrary ſway, 
On Subjects, not thy own, Commands to lay, 
Who Phebus only and his Laws obey ? 
Tis more abſurd than if the Queen of Love 
Shou'd in M:zerva's Arms to Battle moye ; 
Or manly Pallas from that Queen ſhou'd take 
Her Torch, and o'er the dying Lover ſhake. 
In Fields as well may Cynthia ſow the Corn, 
Or Ceres wind in Woods the Bugle-horn. 
As well may Phœbus quit the trembling String, 


For ſword and Shield; and Mars may learn to ſing. 


Already thy Dominions are too large; 

Be not ambitious of a foreign Charge. 

If thou wilt reign er all, and ev'ry where, 
The Gad of Muſick for his Harp may fear. 
Thus when with ſoaring Wings I ſeek Renown, 
Thou pluck'it my Pinions, and I flutter down. 


Cou'd I on ſuch mean Thoughts my Muſe employ, 


J want a Miſtreſs or a blooming Boy. 

Thus I complain'd : His Bow the Stripling bent, 
And choſe an Arrow fit for his intent, a 
The Shaft his purpoſe fatally purſues; 

Now, Poet, there's a Subject for thy Muſe. 

He ſaid: Too well, alas, he knows his Trade; 
For ip my Breaſt a mortal Wound he made. 
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far hence, ye proud Hexameters, remove ;) 

My Verſe is pac'd and trammel'd into Love. 

With Myrtle Wreaths my thoughtful Brows incloſe, 
| While in unequal Verſe I ſing my Woes. 


8 


— 


From Ovid's AMouRs. 
£7 Book i. Eleg. 4. | 
75 his Miſtreſs, whoſe Husband is invited to a Feaft 


with them, The Poet inſtructs her haw to behave 
herſelf in his Company. 


OUR Husband will be with us at the Treat; 
May that be the laſt Supper he ſhall eat. 

| And am poor I a Gueſt invited there, 

Only to ſee, while he may touch the Fair? 

| To ſee you kiſs and hug your nauſeous Lord, 

| While his lead hand deſcends below the Board? 

| Now wonder not that Hippodamia's Charms, 

| At ſuch a ſight, the Centaurs urg'd to Arms; 

| That in a rage they threw their Cups aſide, : 
Aſſaib'd the Bride-groom, and wou'd force the Bride. 
I am not half a Horſe, (I wou'd I were) 
| Yet hardly can from you my hands forbear. 

Take then my Counſel ; which, obſerv'd, may be 
Of ſome importance both to you and me. 

Be ſure to come before your Man be there; | 
There's nothing can be done ; but come howe” er, 
dit next him (that belongs to decency). 

But tread upon my Foot in paſling by. 

Read in my Looks what filently they ſpeak, 


And lily, with your * your Anſwer make. 5 
„Far Vor. I. 6 u 
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4 iſted Eye-brow ſhall declare my pain; 
i Rk Ld to his Fellow ſhall complain; 
And on the back a Letter ſhall detign ; 
Beſides a Note that ſhall be writ in Wine. 

W hene'er you think upon our laſt Embrace, 
'With your Fore-finger gently touch your Face. 
If any Word of mine offend my Dear, 
Pull, with your hand, the velvet of your Ear. 
If you are pleas'd with what I do or lay, 
Handle your Rings, or with your Fingers play, 
As Suppliants uſe at Altars, hold the board, 
'Whene'cr you wiſh the Devil may take your Lord. 
When he fills for you, never touch the Cup, 

But bid th' officious Cuckold drink it up. 

The Waiter on thoſe Services employ ; 

Drink you, and I will ſnatch it from the Boy; 3 
Watching the part where your ſweet Mouth hath been, 
And thence with eager Lips will fuck it in. 
If he, with clowniſh Manners, thinks it fit 
To taſte, and offer you the naſty bit, 

Reject his greaſy Kindneſs, and reſtore 
Th' unſav'ry Morſel he had chew'd before. 
Nor let his Arms embrace your Neck, nor reſt 
| Yeur tender Cheek upon his hairy Beat: 

Let not his Hand within your Boſom ray, 

And rudely with your pretty Bubbies play. 

But above all, let him no Kiis receive 3 

That's an Offence | never can forgive. 

Do not, O do not that ſweet Mouth reſign, | 
Leſt J riſe up in Arms, and cry, tis mine. 

J ſhall thruſt in betwixt, me void of fear 

f anifeſt Adult'rer will appear. 
ng things are plain to Sight; but more! doubt 
What you conceal beneath your Petticoat. 
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Fake not his Leg between your tender Thighs, 
Nor, with your Hand, provoke my Foe to riſe, 
How many Love-inventions I deplore, 
E Which I my ſelf have practis'd all before? 
E How oft have I been forc'd the Robe to liſt 
In Company; to make a homely ſhift 
For a bare Bout, ill huddled o'er in haſte, 
While o'er my fide the Fair her Mantle caſt. 
E You to your Husband ſhall not be ſo kind; 
But, leſt you ſhou'd, your Mantle leave behind. 
| Encourage him to tope ; but kiſs him him not, 
Nor mix one drop of Water in his Pot. 
If he be fuddled well, and ſnores apace, | 
Then we may take Advice from time and place. 
When all depart, when Compliments are loud, 
| Be ſure to mix among the thickeſt Crowd: 
„ There I will be, and there we cannot miſs, 
4 perhaps to grubble, or at leaſt to kiſs. 
Alas! what length of Labour I employ, 
juſt to ſecure a ſhort and tranſient Joy 
| For Night muſt part us; and when Night is come, 
Tuck'd underneath his Arm he leads you home. 
| He locks you in; I follow to the Door, 
| His Fortune envy, and my own deplore. 
| He kiſſes you, he more than kiſſes too; 
| Th outrageous Cuckold thinks it all his due. 
but add not to his Joy by your Conſent, 
| And let it not be giv'n, but only lent. 
| Return no Kiſs, nor move in any fort; 
| Make it a dull and a malignant ſport. 
| Had I my wiſh, he ſhould no Pleaſure take, 
| But ſlubber o'er your Buſineſs for my fake. ' 
| And whate'er Fortune ſhall this night befal, 
Coax me to-morrow, by forſwearing all, 
N ; * THY 
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TRANSLATIONS 


'The firſt Book of 
O VID ART f LOVE. 


IN Cuþid's School whoe'er wou'd take Degree, 
Mult learn his Rudiments, by reading me. 
Seamen with failing Arts their Veſſels move; 
Art guides the Chariot ; Art inſtructs to Love. 
Of Ships and Chariots, others know the Rule ; 
But I am Maſter in Love's mighty School. 
Cupid indeed is obſtinate and wild, 
A ſtubborn God; but yet the God's a Child : 
Eaſy to govern in his tender Age, 
Like kerce Achilies in his Pupillage: 
That Hero, born for Conqueſt, trembling tood 
Before the Centaur, and receiv'd the Rod. 
As Chiron mollify'd his cruel Mind 
With Art, and taught his warlike Hands to wind 
The ſilver Strings of his melodious Lyre : 
50 Love's fair Goddeſs does my Soul inſpire, 
To teach her ſofter Arts; to ſooth the Mind, 
And ſmooth the rugged Breaſts of Human Kind. 
Yet Cupid and Achilles, each with Scorn | 
And Rage were fill'd ; and both were Goddeſs-born, 
The Bull, reclaim'd and yok'd, the Burden draws ; 
The Horſe receives the Bit within his Jaws; 
And ſtubborn Love ſhall bend beneath my Sway, 
'Tho' ſtruggling oft he ſtrives to diſobey. _ 
| He ſhakes his Torch, he wounds me with his Darts; 
But vain his Force, and vainer are his Arts. 
The more he burns my Soul, or wounds my Sight, 
The mare he teaches to revenge the Spite. 8 5 
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I boaft no Aid the De/phian God affords, 
Nor Auſpice from the Flight of chattering Birds; ; 
Nor Clio, nor her Siſters have I ſeen ; 
As Heſiod ſaw them on the ſhady Green: 
Experience makes my Work; a Truth ſo try'd 


You may believe; and Venus be my Guide. 


Far hence, ye Veſtals, be, who bind your Hair; 
And Wives, who Gowns below your Ancles wear. 
I ſing the Brothels looſe and unconfin'd, 


Th' unpuniſhable Pleaſures of the Kind ; 

| Which all alike, for Love, or Money, find. 
{ You, who in Cupid's Rolls inſcribe your Name, 
| Firſt ſeek an Object worthy of your Flame; 

| Then ſtrive, with Art, your Lady's Mind to gain: 
And, laſt, provide your Love may long remain. 


On theſe three Precepts all my Work ſhall move: 


| Theſe are the Rules and Principles of Love. 


Before your Youth with Marriage is oppreſt, 


| Make choice of one who ſuits your Humour beſt: 
And ſuch a Damſel drops not from the Sky ; 
| She muſt be fought for with a curious Eye. 


The wary Angler, in the winding Brook, 
Nnows what the Fiſh, and where to bait his Hock. 


| The Fowlerand the Huntſman know by Name 


'The certain Haunts and Harbour of their Game. | 


| Somuſtthe Lover beat the lilzlieſt Grounds ; 
| 'The Aſſembly where his Quarry moſt abounds. 


Nor ſhall my Novice wander far aRray ; 
Theſe Rules ſhall put him in the ready Way. 


| Thou ſhalt not fail around the Continent, 
| As far as Perſeus, or as Paris went : 


For Rome alone affords thee ſuch a Store, 
As all the World Can hardly ſhew tice more, 
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| Grav 
The Face of Heav'n with fewer Stars is crown'd, Retu; 
Than Beauties in the Roman Sphere are found. But, 
Whether thy Love is bent on blooming Youth, | Ther 
On dawning Sweetneſs in unartful Truth; | Ther 
Or courts the juicy Joys of riper Growth ; Soon 
Here mayſt thou find thy full Deſires in both, - - | For 1 
Or if Autumnal Beauties pleaſe thy Sight The 
(An Age that knows to give, and take delight ;) | Like 
Millions of Matrons of the graver Sort, Like 
In common Prudence, will not balk the Sport. It m- 
In Summer Heats thou need'ſt but only 8⁰ Thitl 
To Pompey's cool and ſhady Portico; Ther 
Or Concord's Fane; or that proud Edifice, | To ſe 
Whole Turrets near the baudy Suburb riſe : | Some 
Or to that other Portico, where ſtands Fr 
The crue! Father urging his Commands, 1b 
And fifty Daughters wait the Time of Reſt, - Who 
To plunge their Poniards in the Bridegrooms Breaſt | Took 
Or Venu, Temple; where, on Annual Nights, = BS 
They mourn Adonis with A/jprian Rites, like 
Nor ſhun the Few Walk, where the foul Drove, FOR 
On Sabbaths, reſt from ev'ry thing but Love : 8 Noe + 
Nor / Temple; for that ſacred Whore | Thes 
Makes others, what to Jove ſhe was before. | | No S 
And if the Hall it ſelf be not bely'd, | On R 
E'en there the Cauſe of Love is often try'd ; 88 
Near it at leaſt, or in the Palace Yard, There 
From whence the noiſy Combatants are heard. 8 F:ch 
The crafty Counſellors, in formal Gown, And 
There gain another's Cauſe, but loſe their own. For ] 
There Eloquence is nonpluſt in the Suit; | Scarce 
And Lawyers, who had Words at Will, are mute, Aut, 


Jenus, from her adjoining Temple, ſmiles, 
To ſee them caught in their litigious Wiles. 
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Grave Senators lead home the youthful Dame, 
Returning Clients, when they Patrons came. 
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| But, above all, the Play-houſe is the Place; 
| There's Choice of Quarry in that narrow Chace. 
| There take thy Stand, and ſharply looking out, | 
| Soon may'ſt thou find a Miſtreſs in the Rout, c 
| For length of Time, or for a ſingle Bout. 
| The Theatres are Berries for the Fair: | 
| Like Ants on Mole-hills, thither they repair; 
| Like Bees to Hives, ſo num'rouſly they throng, 
It may be ſaid, they to that Place belong. 
| Thither they ſwarm, who have the publick Voice: 
| There chooſe, if Plenty not diſtracts thy Choice. 
| To ſee, and to be ſeen, in heaps they run 
| Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. 


From Romulus the Riſe of Plays began, 


| To his new Subjects a commodious Man 
Who, his unmarried Soldiers to ſupply, 

| Took care the Commonwealth ſhould multiply : 
Providing Sabine Women for his Braves, 

| Like a true King, to get a Race of Slaves. 

| His Play-houſe not of Parian Marble made, 


Nor was it ſpread with purple Sails for Shade. 


| TheStage with Ruſhes, or with Leaves they ſtrew'd :: 
No Scenes in Proſpect, no machining God. 
On Rows of homely Turf they fat to ſee, 
| Crown'd with the Wreaths of ev'ry common Tree. 
| There, while they fat in ruſtick Majeſty, 
| Each Lover had his Miſtreſs in his Eye; 
| And whom he ſaw moſt ſaiting to his Mind, 


For Joys of matrimonial Rape deſign'd. 


| Scarce cou'd they wait the P/audit in their Haſte 3: 
| Zut, ere the Dances and the Song were paſt, 
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The Monarch gave the Signal from his Throne; 
And, riſing, bade his merry Men fall on. 
The Martial Crew, like Soldiers ready preſt, 

Juſt at the Word (the Word too was, The Beſt) 
With joyful Cries each other animate; 
dome chooſe, and ſome at Hazard ſeize their Mate. 
As Doves from Eagles, or from Wolves the Lambs, 
So from their lawleſs Lovers fly the Dames. 

T heir Fear was one, but not one Face of Fear ; 
Some rend the lovely Treſſes of their Hair 
Some ſhriek, and ſome are ſtruck with dumb Deſpair, 
Her abſent Mother one invokes in vain ; 

One ſtands amaz'd, not daring to complain; 

The nimbler truſt their Feet, the ſlow remain. 
But novght availing, all are Captives led, 
'Trembling and Bluſhing,, to the Genial Bed. 

She who too long reſiſtei, or deny'd, 

The luſty Lover made by force a Bride; 

And, with ſuperior Strength, compell'd her to his Side. 

Then ſooth'd her thus : — My Soul's far better Part, 

Ceaſe weeping, nor afflict thy tender Heart: 

For what thy Father to thy Mother was, 
That Faith to thee, that ſolemn Vow I paſs. 
Thus Romulus became fo popular; 
This was the way to thrive in Peace and War; 
To pay his Army, and freſh Whores to bring : 
Who wou'd not fight for ſuch a gracious King ? 
Thus Love in Theatres did firſt improve; 
And Theatres are ftill the Scene of Love. 
Nor ſhun the Chariot's, and the Courſer's Race ; 

The Circus is no inconvenient Place. 

No need is there of talking on the Hand ; 

Nor Nods, nor Signs, which Lovers underſtand. 
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But boldly next the Fair your Seat provide; 


Cloſe as you can to hers, and Side by Side. 
| Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter; crouding ſit: 
| For ſo the Laws of publick Shows permit. 


Then find occaſion to begin Diſcourſe; 


| Inquire, whoſe Chariot this, and whoſe that Horſe ? 
| To whatſoever Side ſhe is inclin'd, 

Suit all your Inclinations to her Mind ; 

| Like what ſhe likes; from thence your Court begin; 
And whom ſhe favours, wiſh that he may win, 

| But when the Statues of the Deities, 

In Chariots roll'd, appear before the Prize; 

| When Venus comes, with deep Devotion riſe, 

If Duſt be on her Lap, or Grains of Sand, 

| Bruſh both away with your officious Hand. 

If none be there, yet bruſh that Nothing thence. 
And ſtill to touch her Lap make ſome Pretence. 
Touch any thing of hers; and if her Train a 


CE 


| Sweep on the Ground, let it not {weep in vain; 
hut gently take it up, and wipe it clean; 

And while you wipe it, with obſerving Eyes, 

| Who knows but you may ſee her naked Thighs ! 

| Obſerve, ' who fits behind her; and beware, 

Leſt his incroaching Knee ſhould preſs the Fair. 

| Light Service takes light Minds : For ſome can tell 


Of Favours won, by laying Cuſhions well: 


| By fanning Faces ſome their Fortune mect ; 
| And ſome by laying Footitools for their Feet. 

| Theſe Overtures of Love the Circus gives; 

| Nor at the Sword-play leſs the Lover thrives ; 
For there the Son of Venus fights his Prize; 

| And deepeſt Wounds are oft receiv'd from Eyes, 


One, while the Crowd their Acclamations make, 


Or while he bets, and puts his Ring to Stake, 
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Is ftruck from far, and feels the flying Dart ; 
And of the SpeQacle is made a Part. 

Ce/ar wou'd repreſent a Naval Fight, 
For his own Honour, and for Rome's Delight. 


From either Sea the Youths and Maidens come ; One 
And all the World was then contain'd in Rome. I pro 
In this vaſt Concourſe, in this Choice of Game, My 
What Roman Heart but felt a foreign Flame? Spea 
Once more our Prince prepares to make us glad; | Ow 
And the remaining Eaſt to Rome will add. | Thet 
| Rejoice, ye Roman Soldiers, in your Urns; The! 
Your Enſigns from the Parthians ſhall return; | The 
And the ſlain Craſſi ſhall no longer mourn. | Alre 
A Youth is ſent thoſe Trophies to demand; Ou! 
And bears his Father's Thunder in his Hand: Whe 
Doubt not th' Imperial Boy in Wars unſeen ; Drav 
In Childhood all of Cz/az's Race are Men. | With 
Celeſtial Seeds ſhoot out before their Day, | | Slave 
Prevent their Years, and brook no dull Delay. O gl 
Thus Infant Her cales the Snakes did preſs, OD 
And in his Cradle did his Sire confeſs. On 
Bacchus, a Boy, yet like a Hero fought, Som 
5 early Spoils from conquer'd India brought. If th 
us you your Father's Troops ſhall lead to Fight, Of \ 
And thus ſhall vanquiſh in your Father's Right. Anſy 
Theſe Rudiments you to your Lineage owe; Of tl 
Born to increaſe your Titles, as you grow. | This 
Brethren you had, revenge your Brethren ſlain ; Flow 
You 5 a Father, *. his Rights maintain. Inve 
Arm'd by your Country's Parent, and your own, Call 
Redcem your Country, and reſtore his Throne. Call 
Your Enemies aſſert an 1mpious Cauſe; Talk 
Yeu fight both for divine and human Laws. In 
: Mor 
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Already in their Cauſe they are o'ercome : 
gubject them too, by Force of Arms, to Rome. 
Great Father Mars with greater Cæſar join, 

To give a proſpꝰ rous Omen to your Line: 

One of you is, and one ſhall be divine. 

I propheſy you ſhall, you ſhall o'ercome:: | 
My Verſe ſhall bring you back in Triumph home. 
Speak in my Verſe, exhort to loud Alarms: 

O were my Numbers equal to your Arms! 

Then would I ſing the Parthians Overthrow ; 
Their Shot averſe ſent from a flying Bow : 

The Parthians, who already flying fight, 

Already give an Omen of their Flight, 


O when will come the Day, by Heav'n deſign'd, 


When thou, the beſt and faireſt of Mankind, 

Drawn by white Horſes ſhalt in Triumph ride, 

With conquer'd Slaves attending on thy Side ; 

Slaves, that no longer can be ſafe in Flight; * 
O glorious Object, O ſurpriſing Sight, q 


Me Day of Publick Joy ; too good to end in Night ! 


On ſuch a Day, if thou, and, next to thee, 
Some Beauty fits, the Spectacle to ſee: 


If ſhe inquire the Names of conquer'd Kings, 


Of Mountains, Rivers, and their hidden Springs, 
Anſwer to all thou know'ſt; and, if need be, 

Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly : 
This is Euphrates crown'd with Reeds; and there 


Flows the ſwift Tigris with his Sea-green Hair, 


Invent new Names of Things unknown before ; 
Call this Armenia, that the Caſpian Shore; 
Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian Youth; - 
Talk probably ; no matter for the Truth. 

In Feaſts, as at our Shows, new Means abound z | 
More Pleaſure there, than that of Wine, is found. 


The: 
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The Paphian Goddeſs there her Ambuth lays ; 
And Love betwixt the Horns of Bacchus plays: 
Deſires increaſe at ev'ry ſwilling Draught; 
Briſk Vapours add new Vigour to the Thought. 
There Cupid's purple Wings no Flight afford; 
But, wet with Wine, he flutters on the Board. 
He ſhakes his Pinions, but he cannot move; 
Fix'd he remains, and turns a Maudlin Love. 
Wine warms the Blood, and makes the Spirits flow ; 
Care flies, and Wrinkles from the Forehead go: 
Exalts the Poor, invigorates the Weak ; 
Gives Mirth and Laughter, and a Roſy Cheek. 
Bold Truths it ſpeaks; and ſpoken, dares maintain; 
And brings our old Simplicity again. 
Love ſparkles in the Cup, and fills it higher: 
Wine feeds the Flames, and Fuel adds to Fire. 
But chooſe no Miſtreſs in thy drunken Fit; 
Wine gilds too much their Beauties and their Wit. 
Nor truſt thy Judgment when the Tapers dance; 
But ſober, and by Day, thy Suit advance. 
By Day-light Paris judg'd the beauteous Three ; ; 
And for the faireſt did the Prize decree, 
Night is a Cheat, and all Deformities 
Are hid, or leflen'd in her dark Diſguiſe, 
The Sun's fair Light each Error will confeſs, - 
In Face, in Shape, | in Jewels, and in Dreſs. 

Why name I ev'ry Place where Youths abound ? > 
Tis loſs of time, and a too fruitful Ground. 
The Baian Baths, where Ships at Anchor ride, 


And wholſome Streams from Sulphur Fountains glide ; 
Where wounded Youihs are by Experience taught, 


The Waters are lefs healthful than they thought. 
Or Dian's Fane, which near the Suburb lies, 
Where Prieſts, for their Promotion, fight a Prize. 


That 


That 
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That Maiden Goddefs is Love's mortal Foe, 
And much from her his Subjects undergo, 

Thus far the ſportful Muſe, with Myrtle bound, 
Has ſung where lovely Laſles may be found. 
Now let me fing, how ſhe who wounds your Mind, 
With Art, may be to cure your Wounds inelin'd. 
Young Nobles, to my Laws Attention lend ; 
And all you vulgar of my School attend. 

Firſt then believe, all Women may be won ; 


| Attempt with Confidence, the Work is done, 
The Graſhopper ſhall firſt forbear to ſing 


In Summer Seaſon, or the Birds in Spring; 
Than Women can reſiſt your flatt'ring Skill: 
E'en She will yield, who ſwears ſhe never will. 
To ſecret Pleaſure both the Sexes move ; 

But Women moſt, who moſt diſſemble Love. 
'Twere beſt for us, if they wou'd firſt declare, 
Avow their Paſſion, and ſubmit to Pray'r. 

The Cow, by lowing, tells the Bull her Flame : 
The neighing Mare invites her Stallion to the Game. 
Man is more temp' rate in his Luſt than they, 
And, more than Women, can his Paſſion ſway, 
Biblis, we know, did firſt her Love declare, 
And had recourſe to Death in her Deſpair. 


| Her Brother She, her Father Myrrha fought, 


And loy'd, but lov'd not as a Daughter ought, 

Now from a Tree ſhe ſtills her od'rous Tears, 

Which yet the Name of her who ſhed 'em bears, 
In Ida's ſhady Vale a Bull appear'd, 

White as the Snow, the faireſt of the Herd; 

A Beauty-ſpot of black there only roſe, We 

Betwixt his equal Horns and ample Brows: { | 


The Love and Win a all the Cretan Cows, ; 
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The Queen beheld him as his Head he read; 
And envy'd ev'ry Leap he gave the Herd. 

A ſecret Fire ſhe nouriſh'd in her Breaſt, 

And hated ev'ry Heifer he careſs'd. 

A Story known, and known for true, I tell; 
Nor Crete, though lying, can the Truth conceal. 
She cut him Graſs; (ſo much can Love command) 
She ſtrok'd, ſhe fed him with her Royal Hand: 
Was pleas'd in Paſtures with the Herd to-roam ; 
And Minos by the Bull was overcome. 


Ceaſe, Queen, with Gemst'adorn thy beauteous Brows, | Th 
The Monarch of thy Heart no Jewel knows, An 
Nor in thy Glaſs compoſe thy Looks and Eyes : At 
Secure from all thy Charms thy Lover lies: a Ye 
Yet truſt thy Mirrour, when it tells thee true; WI 
Thou art no Heifer to allure his View. | = wi 
Soon wou'dſt thou quit thy Royal Diadem ET 
To thy fair Rivals, to be horn'd like them. Ane 
If Minos pleaſe, no Lover ſeek to find; oo 1 

If not, at leaſt ſeek one of human Kind. | H 
The wretched Queen the Cretan Court forſakes; _ Do 
In Woods and Wilds her Habitation makes: Sca 
She curſes ev'ry beauteous Cow ſhe ſees All 
Ah, why doſt thou my Lord and Maſter pleaſe! She 
And think'it, ungrateful Creature as thou art, Rel 
With friſking aukwardly, to gain his Heart! No 
She ſaid, and ſtraight commands, with frowning Look, 1 An 
To put her, undeſerving, to the Voke; Is f 
Or feigns ſome holy Rites of Sacrifice, Mo” 
And fees her Rival's Death with joyful Eyes: An 
Then, when the bloody Prieſt has done his Part, A! 
Pleas'd, in her Hand ſhe holds the beating Heart; Me 
Nor from a ſcornful Taunt can ſcarce refrain; | 1 


Go, Fool, and ſtrive to pleaſe my Love again. Af 
. | | Ney 5 


VS 


ok, 


Thus Phenix did a Woman's Love bewail . 


A free Acceſs and eaſy to procure: 


from Ov 1D. 
Now ſhe wou'd be Europa, Io now; 
(One bore a Bull, and one was made a Cow.) 
Yet ſhe at laſt her brutal Bliſs obtain'd, 
And in a wooden Cow the Bull ſuſtain'd; 
Fill'd with his Seed, accompliſh'd her Deſire; 
Till by his Form the Son betray'd the Sire. 

If Atreus' Wife to Inceſt had not run, 
(Bat, ah, how hard it is to love but one!) 
His Courlers Phe#bus had not driv'n away, 
To ſhun that Sight, and interrupt the Day. 
Thy. Daughter, Niſus, pull'd thy purple Hair, 
And barking Sea-dogs yet her Bowels tear. 
At Sea and Land Atrides ſav'd his Life, 
vet fell a Prey to his adult'rous Wife. 
Who knows not what Revenge Medea ſought, 
When the ſlain Offspring bore the Father's Fault ? 


And thus Hippolytus by Phedra fell. 
Theſe Crimes revengeful Matrons did commit : 


Hotter their Luft, and ſharper is their Wit. 


Doubt not from them an eaſy Victory: 
Scarce of a thouſand Dames will one deny. 
All Women are content that Men ſhou'd woo : 


She who complains, and She who will not do. 


Rett then ſecure, whate'er thy Luck may prove, 
Not to be hated for declaring Love. 
And yet how canſt thou mils, fince Womankind 
Is frail and vain, and ſtill to Change inclin'd ? 
Old Huſbands and ſtale Galants they deſpiſe; _ 
And more another's, than their own, they prize; 
A larger Crop adorns our Neighbour's Field ; 
More Milk his Kine from ſwelling Udders yield. 
Firſt gain the Maid: By her thou ſhalt be ſure 


Who 
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Who knows what to her Office does belong, 

Is in the Secret, and can hold her tongue. 

Bribe her with Gifts, with Promiſes, and Pray'rs ; 
For her good Word goes far in Love Affairs. 
The Time and fit Occaſion leave to her, 
When ſhe moſt aptly can thy Suit prefer. 

The Time for Maids to fire their Lady's Blood, 
Is, when they find her in a merry Mood; 

When all things at her Wiſh and Pleaſure move: 
Her Heart is open then, and free to Love. 

Then Mirth and Wantonneſs to Luſt betray, 
And ſmcoth the Paſſage to the Lover's Way. 


Troy ſtood the Siege, when fill'd with anxious Care: 


One merry Fit concluded all the War, 

If ſome fair Rival vex her jealous Mind, 
Offer thy Service to revenge in Kind. 
Inſtruct the Damſel, while ſhe combs her Hair, 
To raiſe the Choler of that injur'd Fair; 

And, ſighing, make her Miſtreſs underſtand, 
She has the Means of Vengeance in her Hand: 
Then, naming thee, thy humble Suit prefer; 
And ſwear thou languiſheſt and dy'ſt for her. 
Then let her loſe no time, but puſh at all; 

For Women ſoon are rais'd, and ſoon they fall. 
Give their firſt Fury Leiſure to relent, 

They melt like Ice, and ſuddenly repent. 

'T” enjoy the Maid, will that thy Suit advance? 
"Tis a hard Queſtion, and a doubtful Chance. 
One Maid, corrupted, bauds the better for't 
Another for herſelf wou'd keep the Sport. 
Thy Bus'neſs may be further'd or delay'd : 1 
But by my Counſel, let alone the Maid: 

E'en tho? ſhe ſhou'd conſent to do the Feat; 
The Profits little, and the Danger great. 
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will not lead thee through a rugged Road; 
But where the Way lies open, ſafe, and broad. 
| Yet if thou find'ſt her very much thy Friend, 
And her good Face her Diligence commend : 

| Let the fair Miſtreſs have thy firſt Embrace, 
And let the Maid come after in her Place. 

But this I will adviſe, and mark my words; 
For tis the belt Advice my Skill affords : 
If needs thou with the Damſel wilt begin, 
| Before th' Attempt is made, make fare to win: 
For then the Secret better will be kept ; 
And ſhe can tell no Tales when once ſhe's dipt. 
| 'Tis for the Fowler's Int'reſt to beware, 
The Bird intangled ſhou'd not *ſcape the Snare. 


The Fiſh, once prick'd, avoids the bearded Hook, 


| And ipoils the Sport of all the neighb'ring Brook. 

| But if the Wench be thine, ſhe makes thy Way, 

And, for thy fake, her Miſtreſs will betray 3 

| Tell all ſhe knows, and all ſhe hears her ſay. 

| Keep well the Counfel of thy faithful. Spy: 

| $0 ſhalt thou learn whene' er ſhe treads awry. 
All things the Stations of their Seaſons keep; 

And certain Times there are to ſow and reap. 

Ploughmen and Sailors for the Seaſon ſtay, 


One to plough Land, and one to plough the Sea: 


So ſhou'd the Lover wait the lucky Day. 

Then ſtop thy Suit, it hurts not thy Deſign: 
But think, another Hour ſhe may be thine. 
And when ſhe celebrates her Birth at home, 


Or when ſhe views the publick Shows of Rome: 


Know, all thy Viſits then are troubleſome. 
Defer thy Work, and put not then to Sea, 
F or chat 5 a 0 and a 2 . 
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Elſe take thy Time, and, when thou canſt, begin: 


To break a Few Sabbath, think no Sin: 
Nor e' en on ſuperſtitious Days abſtain; 

Not when the Romans were at Allia lain. 

I Omens in her Frowns are underſtood ;. 
When ſhe's in humour, ev'ry Day is good. 
But than her Birth-day ſeldom comes a worſe ; 


When Bribes and Preſents muſt be ſent of courſe ; 


And that's a bloody Day, that coſts thy Purſe. 
Be ſtanch; yet Parſimony will be vain : 

The craving Sex will ſtill the Lover drain. 

No Sk:!! can ſhift them off, nor Art remove ; 
They will be begging, when they know we love. 
The Merchant comes upon th' appointed Day, 
Who ſhall before thy Face his Wares diſplay. - 
To chooſe for her ſhe craves thy kind Ad vice; 
Then begs again, to bargain for the Price: 
But when ſhe has her Purchaſe in her Eye, 
She hugs thee cloſe, and kiſſes thee to buy. 
"Tis what I want, and *tis a Pen'orth too; 

In many Years I will not trouble you. 

If you complain you have no ready Coin; 
No matter, tis but writing of a Line, 

A little Bill, not to be paid at fight; 


Now eurſe the time when thou wert taught to write. 
She keeps her Birth-day ; you muſt ſend the Chear; 


And ſhe'll be Born a hundred times a year. 
With daily Lies ſhe dribs thee into Coſt; 
That Ear- ring dropt a Stone, that Ring is loſt. 
They often borrow what they never pay ; 
Whate'er you lend her, think it thrown away. 
Had I ten Mouths and Tongues to tell each Art, 
All wou'd be wearied ere I told a Part. 
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A learned Letter oft has made a Breach. 


from Ovi vp. 139 

By Letters, not by Words thy Love begin; 
And ford the dang'rous Paſſage with thy Pen. 
If to her Heart thou aim'ſt to find the way, 
Extremely flatter, and extremely pray. 
Priam by Pray'rs did Hecror's Body gain; 
Nor is an angry God invok'd in vain. 
With promis'd Gifts her eaſy Mind bewitch ; 
For e'en the Poor in Promiſe may be rich. 
Vain Hopes awhile her Appetite will ſtay ; 
'Tis adeceitful, but commodious way, _ 
Who gives is Mad; but make her ſtill believe 
'Twill come, and that's the cheapeſt wm to give, 
Een barren Lands fair Promiſes afford; 
But the lean Harveſt cheats the ſtarving Lord. 
Buy not thy firſt Enjoyment, left it prove 
Of bad example to thy future Love: 
But get it Gratis; and ſhe'll give thee more, 
For fear of loſing what ſhe gave before. 
The loſing Gameſter ſhakes the Box in vain, 
And bleeds, and loſes on, in hopes to gain. 

Write then, and in thy Letter, as I "ona, 
Let her with mighty Promiſes be fed. 
Cydippe by a Letter was betray'd, 
Writ on an Apple to th' unwary Maid. 
She read herſelf into a Marriage Vow ; 
(And ev'ry Cheat in Love the Gods allow. * 
Learn Eloquence, ye noble Vouth of Rome; 
It will not only at the Bar o'ercome : 
Sweet Words the People and the Senate move; 
But the chief end of Eloquence is Love. 
But in thy Letter hide thy moving Arts; 
Aﬀe& not to be thought a Man of Parts, 
None but vain Fools to ſimple Women preach : 
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In a familiar Stile your Thoughts convey, 
And write ſuch Things as Preſent you wou'd ay ; 


Such Words as from the Heart may ſeem to move: 


*Tis Wit enough, to make her think you love, 
Tf Seal'd ſhe ſends it back, and will not read, 
Yet hope, in time, the Buſineſs may ſucceed. 
In time the Steer will to the Yoke ſubmit ; 

In time the reſtiff Horſe will bear the Bit. 

Een the hard Plough-ſhare Uſe will wear away: 
And ſtubborn Steel in length of Time decay. 
Water is ſoft, and Marble hard ; and yet 

We ſee ſoft Water through hard Marble Eat. 


Though late, yet Trey at length in Flames expir'd ; 


And ten Years more Penelope had tir'd. 
Perhaps thy Lines unanſwer'd ſhe retain'd ; 
No matter; there's a Point already gain'd: 
For ſhe, who reads, in time will anſwer too; 
Things muſt be left by juſt degrees to grow. 
Perhaps ſhe writes, but anſwers with Diſdain, 
And ſharply bids you not to write again: 


What ſhe requires, ſhe fears you ſhou'd accord ; 


The Jilt wen'd not be taken at her word. 
Mean time, if ſhe be carried in her Chair, 

Approach, but do not ſeem to know ſhe's there. 
Speak ſoftly to delude the Standers-by ; 

Or, if aloud, then ſpeak ambiguouſly. 

If ſauntring in the Portico ſhe walk, 

Move ſlowly too ; for that's a time for Talk : 
And ſometimes follow, ſometimes be her Guide : 
But, when the Crowd permits, Go Side by Side. 
Nor in the Play-houſe let her fit alone: | 
For ſhe's the Play-houſe, and the Play in one. 
There thou mayſt ogle, or by Signs advance 


Thy Suit, and ſeem to touch her Hand by chance. 
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from Ovi. 
Admire the Dancer who her liking gains, 
And pity in the Play the Lover's Pains ; 


| For her ſweet ſake the loſs of time deſpiſe ; 


Sit while ſhe fits, and when ſhe riſes riſe. 


| But dreſs not like a Fop, nor curl your Hair, 
| Nor with a Pumice make your Body bare, 


Leave thoſe effeminate and uſeleſs Toys 
To Eunuchs, who can give no ſolid Joys, 


Neglect becomes a Man: This The/exs found: 
| UncurPd, uncomb'd, the Nymph his Wiſhes crown'd, 
| The rough Hippolytus was Phedra's Care; 

And Venus thought the rude Adonis fair. 

| Be not too finical ; but yet be clean: 

| And wear well-faſhion'd Clothes, like other Men. 


Let not your 'Teeth be yellow, or be foul ; 


Nor in wide Shoes your Feet too looſly roll. 


Of a black Muzzle, and long Beard, beware ; 


| And let a skilfal Barber cut your Hair. 

| Your Nails be pick'd from Filth, and even par'd ; 
Nor let your naſty Noſtrils bud with Beard. 

| Cure your unſay'ry Breath, gargle your Throat; 
| And free your Armpits from the Ram and Goat. 

| Dreſs not, in ſhort, too little or too much; 

| And be not wholly French, nor wholly Datch. 


Now Bacchus calls me to his jolly Rites : 


| Who wou'd not follow, when a God invites 3 
He helps the Poet, and his Pen inſpires, 
| Kind and indulgent to his former Fires. 


Fair Ariadne wander'd on the Shore, 
Forſaken now; and The/zus loved no more: 


Looſe was her Gown, diſhevel'd was her Hair; 
| Her Boſom naked, and her Feet were bare: 


Exclaiming, on the Water's brink ſhe ſtood ; 
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Her Colour, Voice, and Senſe forſook the Fair; 
Thrice did her trembling Feet for flight Prepare, 
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She ſhriek'd, and wept, and both became her Face 


No Poſture cou'd that Heav*nly Form diſgrace. 
She beat her Breaſt : The Traitor's gone, ſaid ſhe; 
What ſhall become of poor forſaken me? 

W hat ſhall become ſhe had not time for more, 
'The ſounding Cymbals rattled on the Shore. 

She ſwoons for fear, ſhe falls upen the Ground; 
No vital Heat was in her Body found. 

The Mimallonian Dames about her ſtood ; 

And ſcudding Satyrs ran before their God, 

Silenus on his Aſs did next appear, 

And held upon the Mane; (the God was clear) 
The drunken Sire purſues, the Dames retire ; 


Sometimes the drunken Dames purſue the drunken Sin. 


At laſt he topples over on the Plain ; 

The Satyrs laugh, and bid him riſe again. 

And now the God of Wine came driving on, 
High on his Chariot by ſwift Tigers drawn. 


And thrice affrighted did her flight forbear, 


| 


She ſhook, like Leaves of Corn when Tempeſts blow, 


Or ſlender Reeds that in the Marſhes grow. 

To whom the God: Compole thy fearful Mind 
In me a truer Husband thou ſhalt find. 

With Heav'n I will endow thee, and thy Star 
Shall with propitious Light be ſeen afar, 

And guide on Seas the doubtful Mariner. 

He faid, and from his Chariot leaping light, 

Leſt the grim Tigers ſhou'd the Nymph affright, 
His brawny Arms around her Waſte he threw ; 
{For Gods, whate'er they will, with caſe can do:) 
And ſwiftly bore her thence : th' attending throng 
Shout at the Sight, and ſing the Nuptial Song. 
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from Ov1n. 143 
Now in full Bowls her Sorrow ſhe may ſteep : 
The Bridegroom's Liquor lays the Bride aſleep. 
But thou, when flowing Cups in Triumph ride, 
And the lov'd Nymph is ſeated by thy ſide ; 
| Invoke the God, and all the mighty Pow'rs, 
That Wine may not defraud thy Genial Hours, 
Then in ambiguous Words thy Suit prefer, 
| Which ſhe may know were all addreit to her. 
In liquid purple Letters write her Name, 
| Which ſhe may read, and reading find the Flame. 
Then may your Eyes confeſs your mutual Fires; 
| {For Eyes have Tongues, and Glances tell Deſires). 
WH Whenter ſhe drinks, be firſt to take the Cup; 
Sie. Ard, where ſhe laid her Lips, the Blefling ſup. 
WH When ſhe to Carving does her Hand advance, 
Put ont thy own, and touch it as by chance. 
Thy Service e'en her Husband muſt attend: 
| {A Husband is a moſt convenient Friend.) 
| Seat the Fool Cuckold in the higheſt Place: 
| And with thy Garland his dull Temples grace. 
Whether below or equal in degree, „ 
W. Let him be Lord of all the Company, f 
And what he ſays, be ſeconded by Thee. 
Tis common to deceive through Friendſhip's Name: 
But, common though it be, tis ſtill to blame: 
3 Thus Factors frequently their Truſt betray, 
| And to themſelves their Maſters Gains convey. 
| Drink to a certain pitch, and then give o'er ; 
| Thy Tongue and Feet may ftumble, drinking more. 
Of drunken Quarrels in her ſight beware; 
Pot-Valour only ſerves to fright the Fair, 
Eurytion juſtly fell, by Wine oppreſt, 
For his rude Riot at a Wedding-Feaſt, 
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Sing, if you have a Voice ; and ſhew your Parts 


In Dancing, if endu'd with Dancing Arts. 


Do any thing within your power to pleaſe; 


Nay, e' en affect a ſeeming Drunlcenneſs; 


Clip ev'ry Werd; and if by Chance you ſpeak 


Too home, or if too broad a Jeſt you break, 
In your excuſe the Company will join, 


And lay the Fault upon the Force of Wine. 


True Drunkenneſs is ſubject to offend ; 
But when tis feign'd *tis oft a Lover's Friend. 


Then ſafely you may praiſe her beauteous Face, 


And call him Happy, who is in her grace. 


Her Husband thinks himſelf the Man defign'd ; 


But curſe the Cuckold in your ſecret Mind. 


When all are riſen, and prepare to go, 


Mix with the Croud, and tread upon her Toe. 
This 1s the proper time to make thy Court; 
For now ſhe's in the Vein, and fit for ſport. 
Lay Baſhfulneſs, that ruſtick Virtue, by; 

To manly Confidence thy Thoughts apply. 


On Fortune's Foretop timely fix thy hold ; 
Now ſpeak and ſpeed, for Venus loves the Bold. 


No Rules of Rhetorick here I need afford: 
Only begin, and truſt the following word; 
It will be witty of its own accord. 

Act well the Lover; let thy Speech abound 
In dying Words, that repeſent thy Wound: 
Diſtruſt not her Belief ; ſhe will be mov'd ; 
All Wamen think they merit to be lov'd. 
Sometimes a Man begins to love in jeſt, 
And, after, feels the Torment he profeſt. 
For your own ſakes be pitiful, ye Fair; 
For a feign'd Paſſion may a true prepare. 
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From Gn. 145 
By F latteries we prevail on Womankind ; | 
As hollow Banks by Streams are undermin'd, 

Tell her, her Face is fair, her Eyes are ſweet 


ler taper Fingers praiſe, and little Feet, 
Such Praiſes e'en the Chaſte are pleas'd to hear; 


oth Maids and Matrons hold their Beauty dear. 
Once naked Pallas with Fove's Queen appear'd; 


| And {till they grieve that Venus was preferr'd. 

| Praiſe the. proud Peacock, and he ſpreads his Train 
| Be ſilent, and he pulls it in again. 

| Pleas'd is the Courſer in his rapid Race; 

| Appland his Running, and he mends his Pace. 


But largely promiſe, and devoutly ſwear ; 


| And, if need be, call ev'ry God to hear. 


7ove fits above, forgiving with a Smile 


The Perjuries that eaſy Maids beguile. 


| Foriworn, he dares not an Example make, 
| Or puniſh Falſhood, for his own dear fake, | 3 
Tis for our Int'reſt that the Gods ſhou'd be; ö 


He {wore to F uno by the Stygian Lake : - 


Let us believe em: I believe, they ſee, 


And both reward, and puniſh equally, 


Not that they live above like lazy Drones, 
Or Kings below, ſupine upon their Thrones. 
Lead then your Lives as preſent in their Sight; * 
Be juſt in Dealings, and defend the Right; 5 


By Fraud betray not, nor oppreſs by Might. 
| But 'tis a Venial Sin to cheat the Fair; 
All Men have Liberty of Conſcience there. 


On cheating Nymphs a Cheat is well deſign'd; 


:1is a profane and a deceitful Kind. 


'11s ſaid, that /Zgypt for nine Years was "RY 


Nor Nile did Floods, nor Heay'n did Rain ſupply. 
| You. II. H — 4 
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A Foreigner at length mform'd the King, 


That ſhughter'd Gueſts would kindly Moiſture bring, 
The King reply'd :. On thee the Lot ſhall fall; 


Be thou, my Gueſt, the Sacrifice for all. Tot 
Thus Phalaris Perillus taught to low, * 
And made him ſeaſon firſt the brazen Cow. The 
A rightful Doom, the Laws of Nature cry, | Whe 
*T'is, the Artificers of Death ſhould die. And 
Thus juſtly Women ſuffer by Deceit ; | Whe 
Their Practice authorizes us to cheat. The 
geg her, with Tears, thy warm Deſires to grant; They 
For Tears will pierce a Heart of Adamant. | | And 
If Tears will not be {queez'd, then rub your Eye, Abi. 
Or ' noint the Lids, and ſeem at leaſt to cry. = Dis 
Kiſs, if you can: Reſiſtance if the make, Wha 
And will not give you Kiſſes, let her take. With 
H, fp, you naughty Man, are Words of courle ; And, 
” She ſtruggles but to be ſubdu'd by Force. Why 
/ Kiſs only foft, I charge you, and beware, Whie 
With your hard Briſtles not to bruſh the Fair. | Or w 
He who has gain'da Kiſs, and gains no more, The! 
Deſerves to loſe the Bliſs he got before. Branc 
If once ſhe kiſs, her Meaning is expreſt; Whic 
There wants but little Puſhing for the reſt ; In thi 
Which if thou doſt not gain, by Strength or Art, Was! 
The Name of Clown then ſuits with thy Deſert; Cloſe 
Tis downright Dulneſs, and a ſhameful Part. | I knc 
Perhaps, ſhe calls it Force; but, if ſhe 'ſcape, But, t 
She will not thank you for th' omitted Rape. 'Tist 
The Sex is cunning to conceal their Fires Her \ 
They would be forc'd een to their own. Deſires. For w 
They ſeem taccuſe;you, with a downcaſt Sight, He la 


Bur in L-icir ir Souls confeſs you did them right. 
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Who might be forc d, and yet untouch'd depart, 


Thank with their Tongues, but curſe you with their 
Fair Phœbe and her Siſter did prefer Heart. 


To their dull Mates the noble Raviſher. 
What Deidamia did, in Days of yore, 


The Tale is old, but worth the telling o'er. 


When Venus had the golden Apple gain'd, 

And the juſt Judge fair Helen had obtain'd: 
When ſhe;with Triumph was at Troy receiv'd, 
The Trejans joyful, while the Grecians griev'd: 
They vow'd Revenge of violated Laws, 

And Greece was arming in the Cuckold's Cauſe : 
Achilles, by his Mother warn'd from War, 
Diſguis'd his Sex, and lurk'd among the Fair. 
What means acides to ſpin and few ? 


With Spear and Sword in Field thy Valour ſhew ; 
And, leaving this, the nobler Pallas know. 


Why doſt thou in that Hand the Diſtaff wield, 


Which is more worthy to ſuſtain the Shield? 


Or with that other draw the woolly Twiae, 
The {ame the Fates for Hector's Thread aflign ? 


Brandiſh thy Falchion in thy pow'rful Hand, 


Which can alone the pond'rous Lance command. 
in the ſame Room by chance the Royal Maid 
Was lodg'd, and, by his ſeeming Sex betray'd, 
Cloſe to her fide the youthful Hero laid. 


1 know not how his Courtſhip he began; 


But, to her Coſt, ſhe found it was a Man. 
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Lis thought ſhe ſtruggl'd; but withal *tis thought, 


Her With was to be conquer'd, when ſhe ſought: 


For when diſclos'd, and haſt'ning to the Field, 


He laid his Diſtaff down, and took the Shield, 

With Tears her humble Suit ſne did prefer, 

And thought to ſlay the grateful Raviſher. 
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She ſighs, ſhe fobs, ſhe begs him not to part: 
And now ' tis Nature, what before was Art. 
She ſtrives by Force her Lover to detain, 
And wiſhes to be raviſh'd once again. 
This is the Sex, they will not firſt begin, 
But, when compell'd, are pleas'd to ſuffer Sin. 
Js there, who thinks that Women firſt ſhould woo ? 
Lay by thy Self-conceit, thou fooliſh Beau. 
Begin, and fave their Modeſty the Shame; 
"Tis well for thee, if they receive thy Flame. 
* Tis decent for a Man to ſpeak his mind: 
They but expect th' Occaſion to be kind. 
Af, that thon mayſt enjoy; ſhe waits for this; 
And on thy firſt Advance depends thy Bliſs. 
en Fove himſelf was forc'd to ſue for Love; 
None of the Nymphs did firſt ſolicit Fove. 
Bat if you find your Pray'rs increaſe her Pride, 
Strike ſail awhile, and wait another Tide. 
They fly when we purſue; but make Delay, 
And, when they ſee you ſlacken, they will ſtay. 
Sometimes it profits to conceal your End; 
Name not your ſelf her Lover, but her Friend. 
How many skittiſh Girls have thus been caught? 
fic prov'd a Lover, who a Friend was thought. 
Jailors by Sun and Wind are ſwarthy made; 
A tann'd Complexion beſt becomes their Trade. 
Tiis a diſgrace to Ploughmen to be fair; 
Bluff Cheeks they have, and weather- beaten Hair. 


Th' ambitious Youth, who ſeeks an Olive Crown, 


Is ſun-burnt with his daily Toil, and brown. 

But if the Lover hopes to be in Grace, 

Wan be his Looks, and meagre be his Face. 
That Colour from the Fair Compaſſion draws : 
Slie thinks you ſick, and thinks her ſelf the Cauſe. 
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0,01 wander'd in the Woods for Love: x 
lis Paleneſs did the Nymphs to pity move; 
Ilis ghaſtly Viſage argu'd hidden Love. 
| Nor fail a Night-cap, in full Health, to wear ; 
Neglect thy Dreſs, and diſcompoſe thy Hair. 
All things are decent, that in Love avail : 
| Read long by Night, and ſtudy to be Pale: 
2 Forſake your Food, refuſe your needful Reſt ; 
2 miſerable, that you may be bleſt. 
| Shall I complain, or ſhall I warn you moſt ? 
| Faith, Truth, and Friendſhip in the World are loſt; 
A little and an empty Name they boaſt. 
| Truſt not thy Friend, much lefs thy Miſtreſs praiſe ; 
If he believe, thou mayſt a Rival raiſe. 
Lis true, Patroclus, by no Luſt miſled, 
| Sought not to ſtain his dear Companion's Bed. 
Nor Pylades Hermione embrac'd ; 
Len Phædra to Piritbous ſtill was chaſte. 
But hope not thou, in this vile Age, to find 
Thoſe rare Examples of a faithful Mind. 
The Sea ſhall ſooner with ſweet Honey flow; 
Or from the Furzes Pears and Apples grow. 
We fin with Guſt, we love by Fraud to gain ; 
And find a Pleaſure in our Fellow's Pain. 
From Rival Foes you may the Fair defend; 
Bar, would you ward the Blow, Leware your Friend: 


dh. 


. ware your Brother, and your next of Kin; 

bu: from your Boſom-Friend your Care begin. 
air. Here J had ended, but Experience finds, 
n, That ſundry Women are of ſundry Minds; 


With various Crotchets ſill'd, and hard to pleaſe: 
| They therefore mult be caught by various Ways. 
All things are not produc' in any Soil 5 __ 
This Ground for Wine is proper, that for Ol, 
wie. | 5 EI 3 | 86 
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So'tis in Men, but more in Wiman. kind : 
Dif'rent in Face, in Manners, and in Mind: | 
But wiſe Men ſhift their Sails with every Wind : 
As changeful Proteus vary'd oft his Shape, a 

And did in ſundry Forms and Figures ſcape; 

A running Stream, a ſtanding Tree became, 

A roaring Lion, or a bleating Lamb. 

Some Fiſh with Harpons, ſome with Darts are ftruc!;, 
Some drawn with Nets, ſome hang upon the Hook : 
So turn thy ſelf ; and imitating them, 

Try ſev'ral Tricks, and change thy Stratagem. 
One Rule will not for diff'rent Ages hold; 

The Jades grow cunning, as they grow more old. 
Then talk not Baudy to the baſhful Maid; 

Broad Words will make her Innocence afraid. 
Nor to an ign'rant Girl of Learning ſpeak 3 ; 

She thinks you conjure,” when you talk in Greek. 
And hence 'tis often ſeen, the Simple ſhun 

The Learn'd, and into vile Embraces run. 

Part of my Task is done, and Part to do: 

But here 'tis time to reſt my ſelf and you. 


— — 


The Firſt Book of 
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F Bodies chang'd to various Forms I ſing; : 

Ye Gods, from whom theſe Miracles did ſpring, 
Inſpire my Numbers with Cceleftial Heat; 
Till I my long laborious Work compleat ; 
And add perpetual Tenour to my Rhymes, 

Deduc'd from N ature's Birth ta Ce/ar's Times, 
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beſore the Seas, and this Terreſtrial Ball, 
Tr Heav'n's high Canopy, that covers all, 
One was the Face of Nature, if a Face; 
Rather a rude and indigeſted Maſs : 
aA lifeleſs Lump, unfaſhion'd, and unfram'd, 
of jarring Seeds; and juſtly Chaos nam'd. 
E No Sun was lighted up, the World to view 3 
No Moon did yet her blunted Horns renew: 
Nor yet was Farth ſaſpended in the Sky; 
Nor, pois'd, did on her own Foundations lie: 
Nor Seas about the Shores their Arms had thrown $ 
But Earth, and Air, and Water, were in one. 
Thus Air was void of Light, and Earth e 
And Water's dark Aby ſs unnavigable. 
No certain Form on any was impreſt; 
All were confus'd, and each diſturb'd the reſt. 
For hot and cold were in one Body fixt: 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
But God, or Nature, while they thus Cones, 
To theſe inteſtine Piſeords put an end. ö 
Then Earth from Air, and Seas from Earth were driv'r, 
And groſſer Air ſunk from Etherial Heav'n. 
— bus diſembroil'd, they take their proper rie. ; 
The next of kin contiguouſly embrace; 
And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. 
| The force of Fire aſcended ſirſt on high, 
| Andtook its dwelling | inthe vaulted Sky. 
Then Air ſucceeds, in Lightneſs next to Fire; 
| 'Vhoſe Atoms from unactive Earth retire. 
g. Farth finks beneath, and draws a num'rous ee 
Of pond'rous, thick. unwieldy Seeds along, 
About her Coaſts unruly Waters roar, © 
| And, rifing on A "or infulr the Shoe. 
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Thus when the God, whatever God was he, 
Had form'd the whole, and made the parts agree, 
That no unequal Portions might be found, 
He moulded Earth into a ſpacious Round: 
Then, with a breath, he gave the Winds to blow ; 
And bad the congregated Waters flow. | 
He adds the running Springs, and ſtanding Lakes; 
And bounding Banks for winding Rivers makes. 
Some part in Earth are ſwallow'd up, the moſt 
In ample Oceans, diſembogu'd, are loft, 

He ſhades the Woods, the Vallies he reſtrains 
With Rocky Mountains, and extends the Plains, 

And as five Zones th? Ætherial Regions bind, 
Five, Correſpondent, are to Earth aſſign'd: 
'The Sun with Rays, direQly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle Zone: 
The two beneath the diftant Poles complain 
Of endleſs Winter, and perpetual Rain. 
Betwixt th' extremes, two happier Climates hold 
The Temper that partakes of Hot and Cold. 
The Fields of liquid Air, incloſing all, 
Surround the Compaſs of this Earthly Ball : 
'Fhe lighter Parts lie next the Fires above ; 
The groſſer near the watry Surface move: 

Thick Clouds are ſpread, and Storms 3 there, 
And Thunder's Voice, which wretched Mortals ſear, ( 
And Winds that on their Wings cold Winter bear. 
Nor were thoſe bluſtring Brethren left at large, 
On Seas, and Shores, their fury to diſcharge : 
Bound as they are, and circumſcrib'd in place, 
They rend the World, reſiſtleſs, where they paſs ; 
And mighty marks of miſchief leave behind; 
i Such 1 is the * of the ir e kind. 
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Firſt Eurus to the riſing Morn is ſent, 
(The Regions of the balmy Continent ) 
And Eaſtern Realms, where early Perſians run, 
To greet the bleſt appearance of the Sun. 
Weſtward the wanton Zephyr wings his flight, 
Pleas'd with the remnants of departing Light : 
Fierce Boreas, with his Offspring, iſſues forth 
J invade th' frozen Waggon of the North. 
While frowning Auſter ſeeks the Southern Sphere, 
And rots, with endleſs Rain, th' unwholſom Year. 
High o'er the Clouds, and empty Realms of Wind, 
The God a clearer ſpace for Heav'n deſign'd ; 
Where Fields of Light, 2nd liquid Ether flow, 
Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of Earth below, 
Scarce had the Pow'r diſtinguiſh'd theſe, when ſtraiglit 
The Stars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their Heads, from underneath the Maſs, 
And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they paſs, 
And with diffuſive Light adorn their heav'nly Place. 
Then, ev'ry Void of Nature to ſupply, 
With forms of Gods he fills the vacant Sky : 
New Herds of Beaſts he ſends, the Plains to ſhare ; 
New Colonies of Birds, to people Air; 
And to their Oozy Beds the finny Fiſh repair. 
A Creature of a more exalted Kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man deſign'd : 
: | Conſcious of Thought, of more capacious Breaſt, 
| For Empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt: 
Whether with particles of heav'nly Fire 
The God of Nature did his Soul inſpire ; 
Or Earth, but new divided from the Sky, 
And pliant ſtill, retain'd th* Ttherial Energy: 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into paſte, 
And, mixt with living Streams, the Godlike Image tan 
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I hus, while the mute Creation downward: bend 
Their Sight, and to their Barthly Mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected Eyes 

Beholds hi; own hereditary Skies. 

From ſuch rude Principles our Form began; 

And Earth was Metamorphos'd into Man. 


The GOLDEN AGE. 


No Rule but uncerrupted Reaſon knew; 
And, with a Native bent, did Good purſue, 
Unſorc'd by Puniſhment, un-aw'd by Fear, 
His Words were ſimple, and his Soul ſincere: 
Needleſs was written Law, where none oppreſt ; 
The Law of Man was written in his Breaſt : 


No ſuppliant Crowds before the Judge appear 1; 


The Golden Age was firſt; when Man, yet New, 


No Court erected yet, nor Cauſe was heard; 

But all was ſafe, for Conſcience was their Guard. 
The Mountain-Trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 

Ere yet the Pine deſcended to the Seas; 

Ere Sails were ſpread, new Oceans to explore; 
And happy Mortals, unconcern'd for more, 
Confin'd their Wiſhes to their Native Shore. 

No Walls were yet, nor Fence, nor Mote, nor Mound ; 
Nor Drum was heard, nor Trumpet's angry ſound : 
Nor Swords were forg'd ; but, void of Care and Crime, 
The ſoft Creation ſlept away their time. 

The teeming Earth, yet guiltleſs of the Plough, 

And unprovok'd, did fruitful Stores allow : 


Content with Food, which Nature freely bred, 
On Wildings and on Strawberries they fed ; 


Cornels and Bramble-berries gave the reſt, 


And falling Acorns furniſh'd out a Feaſt. 
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The Flow rs {Welw in Fields and Meadows reign'd 3. 
And Weſtern Winds immortal Spring maintain'd. 

In following Vears the bearded Corn enſu'd 

From Earth unask'd, nor was that Earth renew'd.. 
From Veins of Vallies Milk and Nectar broke: 

And Honey ſweating through the pores of Oak. 


The SILVER AGE. 


But when good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driv'n to Hell, the World was under Fove, 
Sneceeding times a Silver Age behold, 

Excelling Braſs, but more excell'd by Gold. 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 
And Spring was but a Seaſon of the Year. 


The Sun his Annual Courſe obliquely made, FN. 


Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad. 
Then Air with ſultry heats began to glow ; 


=P Th e wings of Winds were clog'd with Ice and Snow ;- 9 


And ſhivering. Mortals, into "Houſes driv n, 

Sought ſhelter from th' inclemency of Heav'n. 

Thoſe Houſes, then, were Caves, or homely Sheds, - 
With twining Oziers fenc' d; and Mols their Beds. 
Then Ploughs, for Seed, the fruitful Furrows broke,- 
And Oxen labour'd firſt beneath the Toke.” 


The BRAZEN Ace. | 


To this came next in courſe the Brazen Age : 


A Warlike Offspring, prompt to Bloody Rage, 
Not Impious 8 


The 
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The IRon AGE. 


———- Hard Steel ſucceeded then ; | 

And ſtubborn as the Metal were the Men, 

Truth, Modeſty, and Shame, the World forſook : 

Fraud, Avarice, and Force, their places took. 

Then Sails were ſpread to ev'ry Wind that blew ; 

Raw were the Sailors, and the Depths were new : 

Trees, rudely hollow'd, did the Waves ſuſtain; 

Ere Ships in Triumph plough'd the watry Plain. 
Then Land-marks limited to each his Right + 

For all before was common as the Light. 

Nor was the Ground alone requir'd to bear 

Her annual Income to the crooked Share; 

Buc greedy Mortals, rummaging her Store, 

Digg'd from her Entrails firſt the precious Ore ; 

W hich next to Hell the prudent Gods had laid ; 

And that alluring IIl to fight diſplay'd. 

Thus curſed Steel, and more accurſed Gold, 

Gave Miſchief Birth, and made that Miſchief bold : 

And double Death did wretched Man invade, 

By Steel aſſaulted, and by Gold betray d. 

Now {brandiſh's Weapons glitt'ring in their Hands) 

Mankind i is broken looſe from moral Bands ; 

No rights of Hoſpitality remain : 

The Gueſt, by him who harbour'd him, is lain: 

The Son- in- law purſues the Father's Life; 

The Wiſe her Husband murders, he the Wife. 

Ihe Step-dame Poiſon for the Son prepares; 

The Son inquires into his Father's Years. 

Faith flies, and Piety in Exile mourns ; 

And Juitice, here oppreſt, to Heav'n returns. 
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The GIANTS WAX. 


Nor were the Gods themſelves more ſafe above; 

Againſt beleagur'd Heav'n the Giants move. 

il pil'd on Hills, on Mountains Mountains lie, 

jo make their mad approaches to the Sky. 

Fill Fowe, no longer patient, took his time 

T avenge with Thunder their audacious Crime: 

Red Lightning play'd along the Firmament, 

And their demoliſn'd Works to pieces rent. 

Sing'd with the Flames, and with the Bolts transfix'd, 

With Native Earth their Blood the Monſters mix'd ; 

The Blood, indu'd with animating heat, 

Did in th' impregnate Earth new Sons beget ; 

They, like the Seed from which they ſprung, accurſt, 

Againſt the Gods immortal Hatred nurſt: 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel Brood; 
Expreſſing their Original from Blood. | 

Which when the King of Gods beheld from high 

{Withal revolving in his Memory, 

What he himſelf had found on Earth of late, | 

Lycaon's Guilt, and his inhuman Treat,) 

He figh'd, nor longer with his Pity ftrove 

But kindled to a Wrath becoming Fowe : 

Then call'd a General Council of the Gods; 

Who, ſummon'd, ifſue from their Bleſt Abodes, 

And fill th' Aſſembly with a ſhining Tram. 

A Way there is, in Heav'n's expanded Plain, 

Which, when the Skies are clear, is ſeen below, 
And Mortals by the Name of Milky know. 

'The Ground-work is of Stars ; through which the Road 

Lies open to the Thunderer's Abode. 
The Gods of greater Nations dwell around, 


„And, onthe Right and Left, the Palace bound; 
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The Commons where they can : "The Nobler ſort, 
With Winding-doors wide open, front the Court. 


This Place, as far as Earth with Heav'n may vie, 


J dare to call the Landre of the Skie. | 
When all wereplac'd, in Seats diſtinctly known, 
And he, their Father, had aſſum'd the Throne, 
Upon his Iv'ry Sceptre firſt he leant, | 


Then ſhook his Head, that ſhook the Firmament: 


Air, Earth, and Seas, obey'd th' Almighty Nod; 
And, with a gen'ral Fear, conſeſ:'d the God. 
At length, with Indignation, thus he broke 
His awful ſilence, and the Pow'rs beſ poke. 

I was not more concern'd in that debate 
Of Empire, when our Univerſal State 
Was put to hazard, and the Giant Race 
Our Captive Skies were ready to embrace: 
For tho' the Foe was fierce, the Seeds of all 
Rebellion ſprung from one Original; 
Now, whereſoever ambient Waters glide, 
All are corrupt, and all muſt be deftroy'd. 
Let me this Holy Proteſtation make: 
By Hell, and Hell's inviolable Lake, 
J try'd whatever in the God-head lay: 
But gangren'd Members muſt be lop'd away, 
Before the Nobler Parts are tainted to decay. 
There dwells below a Race of Demi-Gods, 
Of Nymphs in Waters, and of Fawns in Woods : 
Who, tho' not worthy yet in Heav'n to live, 
Let 'em, at leaſt, enjoy that Earth we give. 
Can theſe be thought ſecurely lodg'd below, 
When I my ſelf, who no Superior know, 


I., who have Heav'n and Earth at my Command, 


Have been attempted by Lycaon's Hand? 
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At this a Murmur through the Synod went, 
And with one Voice they vote his Puniſhment. 
Thus, when conſpiring Traitors dar'd to doom 
The fall of Cz/ar, and in him of Rome, 
The Nations trembled with a pious fear; 
All anxious for their Earthly Thunderer : 
Nor was their Care, O Cæſar, leſs eſteem'd 
Þ; thee, than that of Heay'n for Fove Was deem”; de 
Who with his Hand, and Voice, did firlt reſtrain 
Their Murmurs, then reſum'd his Speech again, 
The Gods to filence were compos'd, and ate 
With reverence due to his Superior State. 
Cancel your pious Cares ; already he 
Has paid his Debt to Juſtice, and to me. 
Yet what his Crimes, and what my Judgments were, 
Remains for me thus briefly to. declare. 
The Ciamours of this vile degenerate Age, 
The Cries of Orphans, and th' Oppreſſor's Rage, 
Had reach'd the Stars; I will deſcend, faid I, 
In hope to prove this loud Complaint a Lye. 
Diſzuis'd in Human Shape, I travell'd round 
'The World, and more than what I heard 1 found. 
O'er Mæaalus I took my ſteepy way, 
By Caverns infamous for Beaſts of Prey: 
Then croſs'd Cyllené, and the piny Shade, 
More infamous by curſt Lycaan made: 
Dark Night had cover'd Heav'n and Earth, before | 
I enter'd his Unhoſpitable Door. 
Juſt at my Entrance, I diſplay'd the Sign 
That ſomewhat was approaching of Divine. 
The proſtrate People pray; the Tyrant grins 3 ; 
And, adding.Prophanation to his Sins, . 
I'll try, ſaid he, and, if a God appear, 
To prove his 8 ſhall coſt him Gears 
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"Twas late ; the graceleſs Wretch my Death prepare, 
When I ſhould foundly ſleep, oppreſt with Cares: 
This dire Experiment he choſe, to prove | Maſt b 
If I were Mortal, or undoubted Fowe : | Thu 
But firſt he had reſoly'd to taſte my Pow'r. | by Cl: 
Not long before, but in a luckleſs hour, | The le 


All are 


Some Legates, ſent from the Moliſſfan State, | Yet ft 
Were on a peaceful Errand come to treat : I And n 
Of theſe he murders one, he boils the Fleſh, | Trey + 

And lays the mangled Morſels in a Diſh : | What 

Some part he roaſts ; then ſerves it up, ſo dreſt, | It his « 

And bids me welcome to this human Feaſt. | To Be; 

Mov'd with diſdain, the Table I o'er-turn'd ; | Negled 

And with avenging Flames the Palace burn' d. 1 If non 
The Tyrant, in a fright, for ſhelter gains | To w] 

The neighb'ring Fields, and ſcours along the Plains. | Lay t! 

Howling he fled, and fain he wou'd have ſpoke ; ö Mine 

But human Voice his Brutal Tongue forſook. ö I will 
About his Lips the gather'd Foam he churns, ae 
And, breathing ſſaughter, ſtill with Rage he burns, | E Alr 
But on the bleating Flock his Fury turns. And r 

His Mantle, now his Hide, with rugged Hairs | Prepa 

Cleaves to his Back; a famiſh'd Face he bears; a n 

His Arms deſcend, his Shoulders ſink away, IN ; 

To multiply his Legs for chace of Prey. 1 | TN 
He grows a Wolf, his hoarineſs remains, ] 50 

And the ſame Rage in other members reigns. | 14 

His Eyes ſtill ſparkle in a narr'wer ſpace : ; His 0 

His Jaws retain the grin, and violence of his Face: 55 X 
Ibis was a ſingle ruin, but not one | Cone 

Deſerves ſo juſt a Puniſhment alone. 4 | 

Mankind's a Monſter, and th' Ungodly tines, T} 
Confed' rate into Guilt, are ſworn to Crimes, With 
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All are alike involv'd in ill, and all 
| Maſt by the ſame relentleſs Fury fall. 
Thus ended he; the greater Gods aſſent, 
| By Clamours urging his ſevere intent; 
| The leſs fill up the Cry for Puniſhment. 
| Yet fill with pity they remember Man ; 
And mourn as much as heav'nly Spirits can. 
| They ask, when thoſe were loſt of human Birth, 
What he wou'd do with all his waſte of Earth ? 
| If his di ſpeopl'd World he would reſign 
| To Beaſts, a mute, and more ignoble Line? 
Neglected Altars muſt no longer ſmoke, 
If none were left to worſhip, and invoke. 
To whom the Father of the Gods reply'd ; 
| lay that u unneceſſary fear aſide : 
| Mine be the care, new People to provide. 
| I will from wondrous Principles ordain 
A Race unlike the firſt, and try my Skill again. 
(Already had he toſs'd the flaming Brand; 
And roll'd the Thunder in his ſpacious Hand; 
Preparing to diſcharge on Seas and Land: 
But ſtop'd, for fear, thus violently driv'n, 
The Sparks ſhould catch his Axle-tree of Heav' n. 
Remembring, in the Fates, a time, when Fire 
Shou'd to the Battlements of Heav'n aſpire, 
And all his blazing Worlds above ſhou'd barn, 
And all th* inferior Globe to Cinders turn. 
His dire Artill'ry thus diſmiſs'd, he bent 
His thoughts to ſome ſecurer Puniſhment : 
Concludes to pour a Watry Deluge down; 
And, what he durſt not burn, reſolves to drown. 
The Northern Breath, that freezes Floods, he bind: ; 
With all the Race of Cloud diſpelling Winds 
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The South he loos'd, who Night and Horror brings; 
And Fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy Wings. 
From his divided Beard two Streams he pours ; 
His Head and rheumy Eyes diſtil in Show'rs. 
With Rain his Robe and heavy Mantle flow : 
And lazy Miſts are lowring on his Brow, 
Still as he {wept along, with his clench'd Fiſt 
He ſqueez d the Clouds; th' impriſon'd Clouds reſiſt: 
The Skies, from Pole to Pole, with peals reſound; 
And Show'rs inlarg'd come pouring on the Ground. 
Then, clad in Colours of a various Dye, 
F unonian 1ris breeds a new ſupply, 
To feed the Clouds: Impetuous Rain deſcends ; 
The bearded Corn beneath'the Burthen bends : 
Defrauded Clowns deplore their periſh'd Grain; 
And the long Labours of the Year are vain. 
Nor from his Patrimonial Heav'n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his Vengeance down ; ; 
Aid from his Bother of the Seas he craves, 
To help him with Auxiliary Waves. 
The watry Tyrant calls his Brooks and Floods, 
Who rowl from moſſy Caves, their moiſt abodes 3 
And with perpetual Urns his Palace fill : ; 
To whom, in brief, he thus imparts his Will; 
Small Exhortation needs; your Pow'rs employ : 
And this bad World (fo Fove requires) deſtroy. 
Let looſe the Reins to all your watry Store: 
Bear down the Dams, and open ew ry door. 
The Floods, by Nature Enemies to Land, 
And proudly ſwelling with their new Command. 
Remove the living Stones, that ſtop'd their way, 
And, guſhing from their Source, augment the Sea. 


With inward trembling Earth receivd the Wound; 
And riling Streams a ready paſſige found, 


Then, with his Mace, their Monarch truck theGround; £ 
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Th' expanded Waters gather on the Plain: 
They float the Fields, and over- top the Grain; 
Then ruſhing onwards, with a ſweepy ſway, 
Bear Flocks, and Folds, and lab'ring Hinds away. 
Nor ſafe their Dwellings were; for, ſap'd by Floods, 
Their Houſes fell upon their Houſhold Gods, 
The ſolid Piles, too ſtrongly built to fall, 
High o'er their Heads behold a watry Wall. 
Now Seas and Earth were in confuſion loſt ; 
A World of Waters, and without a Coaſt. 

One climbs:a Cliff; one in his Boat is born, 
And ploughs above, where late he fow'd his Corn. 
Others o'er Chimney tops and Turrots row, 
And drop their Anchors on the Meads below : 
Or downward driv'n, they bruiſe the tender Vine, 
Or, toſs'd aloft, are knock'd againſt a Pine. 
And where of late the Kids had crop'd the Graſs, 
The Monſters-of the deep now take-their Place. 
Inſulting Nereids on the Cities ride, 
And wond'ring Dolphins o'er the Palace glide. | 
On Leaves, and Maſts of mighty Oaks; they brouze ; 
And their broad Fins entangle in the Boughs. | 
The frighted Wolf now ſwims amongſt the Sheep * 
The yellow Lion wanders in the deep: 
His rapid force no longer helps the Boar: 
The Stag ſwims faſter than he ran before. 
The Fowls, long beating on their Wings in vain, 
Deſpair of Land, and drop into the Main. 
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Now Hills and Vales no more diſtinction know; 


And levell'd Nature lies oppreſs'd below. 
The moſt of Mortals periſh in the Flood: 


The ſmall remainder dies for want of Food. 


A Mountain of ſtupendous height there ſtands 


| Nuit th” Athenian and Bœotian Lands, 


The 
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The boand of fruitful Fields, wh 
But then a Field of Waters did appear : 
Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky riſe 


Mounts thro! the Clouds, and mates the lofty Skies. 


High on the Summit of this dubious Cliff, 
Deucalion waſting moor'd his little Skiff. 
He with his Wife were only left behind 
Of periſh'd Man; they two were human Kind. 
The Mountain Nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her Oracles relief implore. 
The moſt upright of Mortal Men was he; 
The moſt ſincere, and holy Woman, ſhe; 

When Jupiter, ſurveying Earth from high, 
Beheld it in a Lake of Water lie, 
That, where ſo many Millions lately liv'd, 
But two, the beſt of either Sex, ſurviv'd ; 
He loos'd the Northern Wind: fierce Boreas flies 
To puft away the Clouds, and purge the Skies : 
Serenely, while he blows, the Vapours driv'n 
Diſcover Heav'n to Earth, and Earth to Heav'n, 
The Billows fall, while Neptune lays his Mace 
On the rough Sea, and ſmooths its furrow'd Face. 
Already Triton, at his call, appears 
Above the Waves; a Tyrian Robe he wears; 
And in his hand a crooked Trumpet bears. 
The Sovereign bids him peaceful ſounds inſpire, 
And give the Waves the ſignal to retire, 
His writhen Shell he takes, whoſe narrow vent 
Grows by degrees into a large extent; 


Then gives it breath; the Blaſt, with doubling ſoun 


Runs the wide Circuit of the World around. 
The Sun firſt heard it, in his early Eaſt, 
And met the rattling Echo's in the Weſt. 


ile Fields they were, 


T h 


J 


The beſt, and only Creature left behind, 


Oh cou'd our Father his old Arts inſpire, 


That ſo I might aboliſh'd Man retrieve, 
And periſt'd People in new Souls might live! 


N 165 
The Waters, liſtning to the Trumpet's roar, 
Obey the Summons, and forſake the Shore. 
A thin Circumference of Land appears ; 
And Earth, but not at once, her Viſage rears, 
And peeps upon the Seas from upper Grounds : 
The Streams, but juſt contain'd within their bounds, 
By ſlow degrees into their Channels crawl ; 
And Earth increaſes as the Waters fall. 
In longer time the tops of Trees appear, 
Which Mud on their diſhonour'd Branches bear. 
At length the World was all reſtor'd to view, 
But deſolate, and of a ſickly hue: 
Nature beheld her ſelf, and ſtood aghaſt, 
A diſmal Deſart, and a filent Waſte. 
Which when Deucalion, with a piteous look, 
Bcheld, he wept, and thus to Pyrrha ſpoke ; 
Oh Wife, oh Siſter, oh of all thy Kind 
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By Kindred, Love, and now by Dangers join'd; 
Of Multitodes, who breath'd the common Air, 
We two remain; a Species in a Pair: 

The reſt the Seas have ſwailow'd ; nor have we 
E'en of this wretched Lite a certainty. 

The Clouds are Rill above; and, while I ſpeak, 

A ſecond Deluge o'er our Heads may break. | 
Shou'd I be ſnatch'd from hence, and thou remain, 
Without relief, or Partner of thy pain, 

How cou'dit thou ſuch a wretched Life ſuſtain ? 
Shou'd I be leſt, and thou be loſt, the Sea, 

That bury'd her I lov'd, ſhou'd bury me. 
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But Heav'n is pleas'd, nor ought we to complain, 
That we, th' Examples of Mankind, remain. 
He ſaid: the careful Couple join their Tears, 
And then invoke the Gods, with pious Prayers. 
Thus in Devotion having eas'd their Grief, 
From ſacred Oracles they ſeek Relief: 

And to Cephi ſus Brook their way purſue : 
The Stream was troubled, but the Ford they knew. 
With living Waters, in the Fountain bred, 

They ſprinkle firſt their Garments, and their Head, 
Then took the way, which to the Temple led. 

The Roofs were all defil'd with Moſs and Mire, 
The deſert Altars void of ſolemn Fire. 

Before the Gradual proſtrate they ador'd, 

The Pavement kiſs'd; and thus the Saint implor'd. 

O Righteous Themes, if the Pow'rs above 

By Pray'rs are bent to pity, and to love; 
If human Miſeries can move their Mind; 

If yet they can forgive, and yet be kind; 
Tell how we may reſtore, by ſecond birth, 
Mankind, and people deſolated Earth. 
Then thus the gracious Goddeſs, nodding, faid ; 
Depart, and with your Veſtments veil your head : 
And ſtooping lowly down, with looſen'd Zones, 
Throw each behind your backs - your mighty Mother's 
ode. | 
Amaz'd the Pair, and mute with wonder, ſtand, 
Till Pyrrha firſt refu2d the dire Command. 

Forbid it Heav'n, ſaid ſhe, that I ſhou'd tear 
Thoſe Holy Relicks from the Sepulchre. 

They ponder'd the myſterious words again, 

For ſome new ſenſe; and long they ſought in yain : 
At length Deucalion clear'd his cloudy brow, 


And ſaid; the dark Enigma will allow 


A Mean 


ther's 


Produc'd, in various forms receiv'd their birth, 


A Meaning ; which, if well J underſtand, 

From Sacrilege will free the God's Command: 
This Earth our mighty Mother 1s, the Stones 

In her capacious Body are her Bones: 

Theſe we muit caſt behind. With hope, and fear, 
The Woman did the new Solution hear: 

The Man diffides in his own Augury, 

And doubts the Gods; yet both reſolve to try. 
Deſcending from the Mount, they firſt unbind 
Their Veſts, and veild they caſt the Stones behind : 
The Stones (a Miracle tro Mortal View, 

But long '1radition makes it paſs for true) 

Did firſt the Rigour of their Kind expel, 

And ſuppled into ſoftneſs as they fell; | 
Then ſwell'd, and ſwelling by degrees grew warm; 
And took the Rudiments of haman Form; 
Imperfect Shapes: in Marble ſuch are ſcen, 
When the rude Chizzel does the Man begin; 3 
While yet the roughneſs of the Stone remains, 
Without the riſing Muſcles and the Veins. 

The ſappy parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were turn d to moiſture, fer the Body's uſe: 
Supply ing humours, blood and nouriſhment ; 


The reſt, too ſolid to receive a bent, 


Converts to Bones; and what was once a Vein, 
Its former Name and Nature did retain. 


By help of Pow'r Divine, in little ſpace, 


What the Man threw aſſum'd a Manly Face; 
And what the Wite, renew'd the Female Race. 
Hence we derive our Nature; born to bear 
Laborious Life, and harden'd into Care. 

The reſt of Animals, from teeming Earth 
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The native moiſtare, in its cloſe retreat, 
Digeſted by the Sun's Etherial Heat, 

As in a kindly Womb, began to breed: 

Then ſwell'd, and quicken'd by the vital Sced. 
And ſome in leſs, and ſome in longer ſpace, 
Were ripen'd into form, and took a ſey'ral face. 
Thus when the Nile from Pharian Fields is fled, 
And ſeeks, with Ebbing Tides, his Ancient Bed, 
The fat Manure with Heav'nly Fire is warm'd ; 
And eruſted Creatures, as in Womb, are form'd : 
Theſe, when they turn the Glebe, the Peaſants find ; 
Some rude, and yet unfiniſh'd in their kind : 
Short of their Limbs, a lame imperfect Birth; 
One half alive, and one of lifeleſs Earth. 

For heat and moiſture when in Bodies join'd, 
The temper that reſults from either Kind 
Conception makes; and fighting till they mix, 
Their mingled Atoms in each other fix. 

Thus Nature's hand the Genial Bed prepares 

With friendly Difcard, and with fruitful Wars. 
From hence the ſurface of the Ground with Mud 
And Slime beſmear'd (the fæces of the Flood) 

| Receiv'd the Rays of Heav'n; and ſucking in 

The Seeds of Heat, new Creatures did begin : 
Some were of ſev*ral ſorts produc'd before; 

But ofnew Monſters Earth created more, 
Unwillingly, but yet ſhe'brought to light 

Thee, Python, too, the wond' ring World to fright, N 
And the new Nations, with ſo dire a ſight: 

So monſtrous was his bulk, ſo large a ſpace 

Did his vaſt Body and long Train embrace : 

Whom Phebus baſking on a Bank eſpy'd. 

Ere now the God his Arrows had not ud, 
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But on the trembling Deer, or Mountain Goat; 
At this new Quarry he prepares to ſhoot. 
Though every Shaft took place, he ſpent the Store 
Of his full Quiver; and *twas long before 
Th' expiring Serpent wallow'd in his Gore. 
Then, to preſerve the Fame of ſuch a deed, 
For Python ſlain he Pythian Games decreed. 
Where Noble Youths for Maſterſhip ſhou'd ſtrive, 
To Quoit, to Run, and Steeds and Chariots drive. 
The Prize was Fame : In witneſs of Renown, 


An Oaken Garland did the Victor crown. 
| The Laurel was not yet for Triumphs born; 


But cvery Green alike by Phebus worn 
Did, with promiſcuous Grace, his n Locks acorn, 


The Transformation of DAH NE into 
a Laurel. 


The firſt and faireſt of his Loves was ſhe, 


| Whom not blind Fortune, but the dire Decree 


Of angry Cupid forc'd him to deſire: 


[Daphne her Name, and Peneus was her Sire. 
[Swell'd with the Pride, that new Succeſs attends, 
He ſees the Striping, while his Bow he bends, 
And thus inſults him: Thou laſcivious Boy, 

Are Arms like theſe for Children to employ ? 
Know, ſuch Atchievements are my proper claim; ; 


Due to my vigour and unerring aim: 


Reſiſtleſs are my Shafts, and Python late, 

In ſuch a feather d Death, has found his fate. 
Take up thy Torch, and lay my Weapons by; 
With that the feeble Souls of Lovers fry. 
To whom the Son of Venus thus reply'd : 


Phebus, thy Shafts are ſure on all beſide ; 3 
| Yo 15 II. I 
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But mine on Phebys : mine the Fame ſhall be 
Of all thy Conqueſts, when I conquer thee. 
He ſaid, and ſoaring ſwiftly wing'd his flight; 

Nor ſtop'd but on Parnaſſus airy height. 

Two diff*rent Shafts he from his Quiver draws ; 
One to rexel Deſire, and one to cauſe. 

One Shaft is pointed with refulgent Gold, 

To bribe the Love, and make the Lover bold: 
One blunt, and tipt with Lead, whoſe baſe Allay 
Provokes Diſdain, and drives Deſire away. 

The blunted Bolt againſt the Nymph he dreſt : 
But with the ſharp transfix'd Afollo's Breaſt. 

Th' enamour'd Deity purſues the Chace; 

The icorniul Damſel ſnuns his loath'd Embrace: 
In hunting Beaſts of Prey her Youth employs ; 
And Pha be rivals in her rural Joys, 

With naked Neck ſhe goes, and Shoulders bare : 
And with a Fillet binds her flowing Hair, 

By many Suitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 
And ſtill her vow'd Virginity maintains. 
Impatient of a Yoke, the name of Bride 

She ſhuns, and hates the Joys, ſhe never try'd. 
On Wilds and Woods ſhe Ffxes her Deſire; 
Nor knows what Youth, and kindly Love, infpire. 
Her Father chides her oft: Thou ow'R, ſays he, 
A Huſband to thy ſelf, a Son to me. 

She, like a Crime, abhors the Nuptial Bed: 

She glows with Bluſhes, and ſne bangs her Head. 
Then, caſting round his Neck her tender Arms, 


Cooths him with Blandiſhments, and filial Charms: 


Give me, my Lord, ſhe ſaid, to live, and die, 
A ſpotleſs Maid, without the Marriage-Tie. 
*Tis but a ſmall Requeſt ; I beg no more 
Than what Diaza's Father gave before, 
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The good old Sire was ſoften'd to conſent ; 
Bat ſaid, her Wiſh wou'd prove her Puniſhment : 
For ſo much Youth, and fo much Beauty join'd, 
Oppos'd the State, which her Deſires deſign'd. 

The God of Light, aſpiring to her Bed, 
Hopes what he ſeeks, with flactring Fancies fed; 
And is by his own Oracles mil-led. 
And as in empty Fields the Stubble burns, 
Or nightly Travellers, when Day returns, 
Their uſeleſs Torches on dry Hedges throw, 
That catch the Flames, and kindle all the Row; 
So burns the God, conſuming in Defire, 
And feeding in his Breaſt a fruitleſs Fire: 

Her well-turn'd Neck he view'd (her Neck was bare) 
a on her Shoulders her diſhevel'd Hair: 
Oh were it comb'd, faid he, with what a Grace 
Wou'd every waving Curl become her Face! 
He view'd her Eyes, like Heav'nly Lamps that ſhone ; 
He view'd her Lips, too ſweet to view alone, 
| Her taper Fingers, and her panting Breaſt; 
| He praiſes all he ſees, and for the reſt 
| Bclieves the Beauties yet unſeen are neſt, 
Swift as the Wind, the Damſel fled away, 
| Nor did for theſe alluring Speeches ſtay : 
| tay, Nymph, he cry'd, I follow, not a Foe: 
| Thus from the Lion trips the trembling Doe; 
Thus from the Wolf the frighten'd Lamb removes, 
And from purſuing Falcons fearful Doves ; 
Tou ſhunn'ſt a God, and ſhunn'ſt a God, that loves 
Ak, leſt ſome Thorn ſhou'd pierce thy tender Foot, 
Or thou ſhou'dſt fall in flying my Purſuit! 
Jo ſharp uneven Ways thy Steps decline; 
ate thy Speed, and Iwill bate of mine. 
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Vet think from whom thou doſt ſo raſhly fly; 
Nor baſely born, nor Shepherd's Swain am I, 
Perhaps thou know'lt not my ſuperior State; 
And from that Ignorance proceeds thy Hate. 
Me Claros, Delphos, Tenedos obey ; 
Theſe Hands the Patareian Scepter ſway. 
The King of Gods begot me: What ſhall be, 
Or is, or ever was, in Fate, I ſee. 
Mine is th' Invention of the charming Lyre ; 
Sweet Notes, and Heav'nly Numbers, I inſpire. 
Sure is my Bow, unerring is my Dart; 
But ah! more deadly his, who pierc'd my Heart. 
Med'cine is mine ; what Herbs and Simples grow 
In Fields, and Foreſts, all their Pow'rs I know ; 
And am the great Phyſician calPd below, 
Alas, that Fields and Foteſts can afford 
No Remedies to heal their Love ſick Lord! 
To cure the pains of Love, no Plant avails; 
And his own Phyfick the Phyſician fails. 
She heard not half, fo furiouſly ſhe flies; 
And on her Ear th' imperfe& Accent dies. | 
Fear gave her Wings; and, as ſhe fled, the Wind 
Increaſing ſpread her flowing Hair behind ; 
And left ker Legs and Thighs expos'd to view : 
Which made the God more eager to purſue. 
The Gcd was young, and was too hotly bent 
To loſe his time in empty Compliment : 
But led by Love, and fir'd with ſuch a ſight, 
Impetuouſly purſu'd his near Delight. 


| 


As when th' impatient Greyhound, ſlipt from far, 


* Bounds o'er the Glebe, to courſe the fearful Hare, 


She in her Speed does all her Safety lay; 
And be with double Speed purſues the Prey; 
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Oer- runs her at the ſitting Turn, and licks 

His Chaps in vain, and blows upon the Flix: 

She ſcapes, and for the neighb'ring Covert ſtrives, 
And gaining ſhelter doubts if yet ſhe lives : 

If little things with great we may compare, 

Such was the God, and ſuch the flying Fair: 

She, urg'd by Fear, her Feet did ſwiftly move, 

But he more ſwiftly, who was urg'd by Love. 

He gathers ground upon her in the Chace: t 
Now breathes upon her Hair, with nearer Pace; 
And juſt is faſt' ning on the wiſh'd Embrace. \ 
The Nymph grew pale, and in a mortal Fright, 
Spent with the Labour of ſo long a Flight; 

And now deſpairing caſt a mourn nf Look 

Upon the Streams of her Paternal Brook ; 

Oh help, ſhe cry'd, in this extremeſt need, 

If Water- Gods are Deities indeed- 

| Gape, Earth, and this unhappy Wretch intomb; 
Or change my Form, whence all my Sorrows come. 
| Searce had ſhe finiſh'd, when her Feet ſhe found 

| Benumb'd with Cold, and faſten'd to the Ground: 

| A filmy Rind about her Body grows; 

| Her Hair to Leaves, her Arte extend to Boughs : 

| The Nymph is all into a Laurel gone; 

| The Smoothneſs of her Skin remains alone. 

Vet Ph@baus loves her ſtill, and, caſting round 
Her Bole his Arms, ſome little Warmth he found. 
The Tree ſtill panted in th' unfiniſn'd Part, 

Not wholly vegetive; and heav'd her Heart. 


55 He xd his Lips upon the trembling Rind; 
It ſwerv'd aſide, and his Embrace declin'd. 
To whom the God: Becauſe thou canſt not be 
ys Miſtreſs, I eſpouſe thee for my; Tree: 
Oer 1 3 
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Be thou the Prize of Honour and Renown ; 
The deathleſs Poet, and the Poem, crown. 
Thou ſhalt the Roman Feſtivals adorn, 

And, after Poets, be by Victors worn. 

Thou ſhalt returning Cæſar's Triumph grace; 
When Pomps ſhall in a long Proceſſion paſs : 
Wreath'd on the Poſt before his Palace wait; 
And be the ſacred Guardian of the Gate: 
Secure ſrom Thunder, and unharm'd by Jeu, d 
Unfading as th' immortal Pow'rs above: 

And as the Locks of Ppœbus are oo 

So ſhall perpetual Green thy Boughs adorn. 

The grateful Tree was pleas'd with what he ſaid, 
And ſhook the ſhady Il onours of her Head. 


The Transformation of Io into a Heifer, 


An ancient Foreſt in The/alia grows; 

Which Tempe's pleaſing Valley does incloſe: 

Through this the rapid Perexs take his courſe ; 

From Pindus rolling with impetuous force: 

Mitts from the River's mighty Fall ariſe ; 

And deadly Damps incloſe the cloudy Skies: 

Perpetual Fogs are hanging o'er the Wood ; 

And Sounds of Waters deaf the Neighbourhood. ' 

Deep, in a Rocky Cave, he makes abode; 

A Manſion proper for a mourning God. 

Here he gives Audience; iſſuing out Decrees | 

To Rivers, his dependent Deities. 

On this occaſion hither they reſort; N 
To pay their Homage, and to make their Court. 
All doubtful, whether to congratulate . 

His Daughter's Honour, or lament her Fate. 
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Sperch us, crown'd with Poplar, firſt appears ; 
Then old Apidanus came crown'd with Years : 
Enipeus turbulent, Amphryſos tame; 
And Fas laſt with lagging Waters came. 
Then of his Kindred Brooks a num'rous Throng 
Condole his Loſs, and bring their Urns along. 
| Not one was wanting of the wat'ry Train, 
That AIP d his Flood, or mingled with the Main, 
But Inachus, who, in his Cave, alone, 
Wept not another's Loſſes, but his own; 
For his dear Jo, whether ſtray'd, or dead, 
To him uncertain, doubtful Tears he ſhed. 
He ſought her through the World, but ſought in vain; 
And, no where finding, rather fear'd her Slain. 
Her, juſt returning from her Father's Brook, 
Fove had beheld, with a deſiring Look: 
| And, Oh, fair Daughter of the Flood, he ſaid, 
| Worthy alone of Jove's Imperial Bed, 
| Happy Whoever ſhall thoie Charms poileſs ; 
| The King of Gods (nor is thy Lover leſs ) 
| Invites thee to yon cooler Shades, to ſhun 
| The ſcorching Rays of the Meridian Sun. 
| Nor ſhalt thou tempt the Dangers of the Grove 
| Alone, without a Guide; thy Guide is Tove. 
| No puny Pow'r, but he, whoſe high Command 
Is unconfin'd, who rules the Seas and Land, 
And tempers Thunder in his awful Hand. 
| Oh fly not: For ſhe fled from his Embrace 
| O'er Lerna's Paſtures : he purſu'd the Chace 
| Along the Shades of the Lyrcæan Plain; 
| At length the God, who never aſks in vain, 
Involv'd with Vapours, imitating Night, 
| Both Air and Earth; and then ſuppreſs'd her F light, 
00, mangIng Force with Love,enjoy'd the ful Delight. 
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_ Mean-time the jealous Juno, from on high, 
Survey'd the fruitful Fields of Arcady; 
And wonder'd that the Miſt ſhou'd over-run 
The face of Day-light, and obſcure the Sun. 
No Nat'ral Cauſe ſhe found, from Brooks, or Bogs, 
Or marſhy Lowlands, to produce the Fogs : 
Then round the Skies he ſought for Jupiter, 
Her faithleſs Huſband ; but no Fove was there. 
Suſpecting now the worſt, Or I, ſhe ſaid, 
Am much miſtaken, or am much betray'd. 
With Fury ſhe precipitates her Flight; 
Diſpels the Shadows of diſſembled Night, 
And to the Day reſtores his native Light. 
Th Almighty Leacher, careful to prevent 
The Conſequence, foreſeeing her Deſcent, 
Transforms his Miſtreſs in a trice: and now 
In Z's place appears a lovely Cow. 
So ſleek her Skin, ſo faultleſs was her Make, 
E'en Juno did unwilling Pleaſure take 
To ſee ſo fair a Rival of her Love; . 
And what ſhe was, and whence, enquir'd of Fove: 
Of what fair Herd, and from what Pedigree? 
The God, half caught, was forc'd upon a Lye; 


And ſaid ſhe ſprung from Earth. She took the Word, 


And begg'd the beauteous Heifer of her Lord. 
What ſhou'd he do? *twas equal ſhame to Fove 
Or to relinquiſh, or betray his Love : 

Vet to refuſe ſo ſlight a Gift, wou'd be 

But more tincreaſe his Conſort's Jealouſy : _ 
Thus Fear, and Love, by turns, his Heart aſſail'd; 
And ſtronger Love bad ſure, at length, prevail'd : 
But ſome faint Hope remain'd, lis jealous Queen 


Had not the Miſtreſs through the Heifer ſeen. 
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The cautious Goddeſs, of her Gift poſſeſt, 

Yet harbour'd anxious thoughts within her Breaſt; 
As ſhe who knew the Falſhood of her Jove, 

And juſtly fear*d ſome new Relapſe of Love. 
Which to prevent, and to ſecure her Care, 

To truſty Argus ſhe commits the Fair. 

The head of Argus (as with Stars the Skies) 
Was compaſs'd round, and wore an hundred Eyes. 
But two by turns their Lids in Slumber ſteep; 

The reſt on duty ſtill their Station keep 

Nor cou'd the total Conſtellation ſleep. 

Thus, ever preſent, to his Eyes, and Mind, 
His Charge was {till before him, tho? behind. 
In Fields he ſuffer'd her to feed by Day; 
But, when the ſetting Sun to Night gave way,. 
The Captive Cow he ſummon'd with a Call, 


And drove her back, and ty'd her to the Stall. 


On Leaves of Trees, and bitter Herbs ſhe fed, 


| Heav'n was her Canopy, bare Earth her Bed; 
do hardly lodg'd : and to digeſt her Food, 


177 


She drank from troubled Streams, defil'd with Mud. 


Her woeful Story fain ſhe wou'd have told, 


| With Hands upheld, but had no Hands to hold. 


Her Head to her ungentle Keeper bow'd, 


| She ſtrove to ſpeak: ; ſhe ſpoke not, but ſhe low'd a 


Afrighted with the Noiſe, ſhe look'd around, 

And ſeem'd Cinquire the Author of the Sound. 
Once on the Banks where often ſhe had play'd, 

[Her Father's Banks) ſhe came, and there ſurvey 

Her alter'd Viſage, and her branching Head; 

And ſtarting from her ſelf ſhe wou'd have fled. 


| Her fellow Nymphs, familiar to her Eyes, 


| Beheld, but knew her not in this 2 
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178 TRANSLATIONS 
E'en Inachus himſelf was ignorant; 

And in his Daughter did his Daughter want. 
She follow'd where her Fellows went, as ſhe 
Were ſtill a Partner of the Company: 

They ſtroke her Neck; the gentle Heifer ſtands, 
And her Neck offers to their ſtroking Hands. 
Her Father gave her Graſs; the Graſs ſhe took ; 
And lick'd his Palms, and caſt a piteous Look; 
And in the Langvage of her Eyes ſhe ſpoke. 
She wou'd have told her Name, and aik'd Relief, 
But, wanting Words, in Tears ſhe tells her Grief : 


Which, with her Foot, ſhe makes him underſtand : 


And prints the name of J in the Sand. 

Ah wretched me ! her mournful Father cry'd; 
She, with a Sigh, to wretched me reply'd: 
About her Milk-vhite Neck his Arms he threw ; 
And wept, and then theſe tender Words enſue. 
And art thou {he, whom I have ſought around 
The World, and have at length ſo ſadly found? 
So found, is worte than loſt : with mutual Words 
Thou anſwer'ſt not, no Voice thy Tongue affords : 
But Sighs are deeply drawn from out thy Breaſt ; 
And Speech deny'd by Lowing is expreſs'd. 
Unknowing, I prepar'd thy Bridal Bed; 

With empty Hepes of happy Iſſue fed. 
But now the Huiband of a Herd mult be 
Thy Mate, and bell'wing Sons thy Progeny, 
Oh, were I mortal, Dcath might bring Relief: 
But now my Godhead but extends my Grief ; 
Prolongs my Woes, of which no End I ſee, 
And makes me curſe my Immortality. 
More had he faid, but, fearful of her Stay, 
The Starry Guardian drove his Charge away, 
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To ſome freſh Paſture ; on a hilly Height 


He ſat himſelf, and kept her ſtill in ſight. 


The Eyes of ARGus Transform'd inte 


a Peacock's Train, 


Now Jove no longer cou'd her Suff* rings bear; 


hut call'd in haſte his airy Meſſenger, 
The Son of Maia, with ſevere decree 


To kill the Keeper, and to ſet her free. 


With all his Harneſs ſoon the God was ſped ; 

| His lying Hat was faſtned on his Head ; 

| Wings on his Heels were hung, and in his Hand 
| He holds the Virtue of the Snaky Wand. 


The liquid Air his moving Pinions wound, 


| And, in the moment, ſhoot him on the Ground, 


Before he came in fight, the crafty God 


His Wings diſmiſs'd, but ſtill retain'd his Rod: 
That Sleep-procuring Wand wiſe Hermes took, 


But made it ſeem to fight a Shepherd's Hook. 


| With this he did a Herd of Goats controul 

| Which by the way he met, and lily ſtole. 

| Clad like a Country Swain, he Pip'd, and Sung; 
| And playing drove his jolly 'Troop along. 


With pleaſure Argus the Muſician heeds ; 


ut wonders much at thoſe new vocal Reeds. 

| And, whoſoe'er thou art, my Friend, faid he, 

| Up hither drive thy Goats, and play by me: 

| This Hill has Brouze for them, and Shade for thee, 
The God, who was with eaſe induc'd to climb, 

| Began Diſcourſe to paſs away the Time; 


And ſtill betwixt his tuneful Pipe he plies; 
And watch'd his Hour, to cloſe the Keeper's Eyes, 
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With much ado, he partly kept awake; 

Not ſuff' ring all his Eyes Repoſe to take: 
And aſk'd the Stranger, who did Reeds invent, 
And whence began ſo rare an Inſtrument ? 


The Transformation of SYR1NX into Reed,. 


Then Hermes thus ; A Nymph of late there was, 

Whoſe Heav'nly Form her Fellows did ſurpaſs. 
The Pride and Joy of fair Arcadia's Plains; 
Belov'd by Deities, ador'd by Swains : 
Syrinx her Name, by Sylvans oft purſu'd, 
As oft ſhe did the Luſtful Gods delude : 
The Rural, and the Woodland Pow'rs diſdain'd; 
With Cynthia hunted, and her Rites maintain'd : 
Like Phehe clad. &en Phebe's ſelf ſhe ſeems, 
So Tall, fo Straight, ſuch well-proportion'd Limbs: 
The niceit Eye did no Diſtinction know, | 
But that the Goddeſs bore a Golden Bo-: 
Diſtinguiſh'd thus, the Sight ſhe cheated too. 
Deſcending from Lyceus, Pan admires 
The matchleſs Nymph, and burns with new Deſires, 
A Crown of Pine upon his Head he wore; 
And thus began her Pity to implore. 
But ere he thus began, ſhe took her flight 
So ſwift, ſhe was already out of fight. 
Nor ftay'd to hear the Courtſhip of the God 3. 
But bent her courſe to Ladon's gentle Flood: 
There by the River ſtopt, and tir'd before, 
Relief from Water-Nymphs her Pray'rs implore. 
Now while the Luſtful God, with ſpeedy pace, 

Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a ſtrict Embrace, ö 
Fle fills his Arms with Reeds, new riſing on the Place. 
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And while he ſighs, his ill ſucceſs to find, | 
The tender Canes were ſhaken by the Wind; 
And breath'd a mournful Air, unheard before; 
That much ſurprizing Pan, yet pleas'd him more, 
| Admiring this new Muſick, Thou, he ſaid, 
Who canſt not be the Partner of my Bed, 
At leaſt ſhalt be the Conſort of my Mind; 
| And often, often, to my Lips be join'd. 
| He form'd the Reeds, proportion'd as they are: 
| Unequal in their Length, and wax'd with Care, 
| They ſtill retain the Name of his Ungrateful Fair. 
While Hermes pip'd, and ſung, and told his Tale, 
| The Keeper's winking Eyes began to fail, 
| And drowſy Slumber on the Lids to creep; 
Till all the Watchman was at length aſleep. 
Then ſoon the God his Voice and Song ſuppreſt; 
And with his pow'rful Rod confirm'd his Reſt; 
Without delay his crooked Falchion drew, 
And at one fatal Stroke the Keeper ſlew. 
Down from the Rock fell the diſſever'd Head, 
Opening its Eyes in Death, and falling bled ; 
And mark'd the Paſſage withacrimſon Trail: 
Thus Argus lies in pieces, cold and pale; 
And all his hundred Eyes, with all their Light, 
Are clos'd at once, in one perpetual Night. 
Theſe Juno takes, that they no more may fail, 
And ſpreads them in her Peacock's gaudy Tail. 
| Impatient to revenge her injur'd Bed, 
She wreaks her Anger on her Rival's Head; 
With Furies frighes her from her Native Home, 
And drives her gadding, round the World to roam: 
Nor ceas'd her Madneſs, and her Flight, before 
he touch'd the Limits of the Pharian Shore. 


32 TRANSLATIONS 
At length, arriving on the Banks of Nile, 


Wearied with Length of Ways, and worn with Toi! 


She laid her down; and leaning on her Knees, 
Invok'd the Cauſe of all her Miſeries: 
And caſt her Janguiſhing Regards above, 


For Help from Heav'n, and her ungrateful Powe. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe wept, ſhelow'd ; *twas all ſhe cou'd ; 


And with Unkindneſs ſeem'd to tax the God. 
Laft, with an humble Pray'r, ſhe begg'd Repoſe, 
Or Death at leaſt, to finiſh all her Woes. 


Fove heard her Vows, and, with a flatt'ring Look, 


In her behalf to jealous Taub ſpoke. 
He caſt his Arms about her Neck, and ſaid: 


Dame, reſt ſecure; no more thy Nuptial Bed 


This Nymph ſhall violate; by Szzx I ſwear, 


And every Oath that binds the Thunderer. 

The Goddeſs was appeas d; and at the Word 
Was J to her former Shape reſtor'd. 

The rugged Hair began to fall away; 

The Sweetneſs of her Eyes did only ſtay, 

Tho' not ſo large; her crooked Horns decreaſe ; 
The Wideneſs of her Jaws and Noſtrils ceaſe ; 
Her Hoofs to Hands return, in little ſpace ; 

The five long taper Fingers take their place : 


And nothing of the Heifer now is ſeen, 


Beſide the native Whiteneſs of the Skin. 
Erected on her Feet ſhe walks again, 

And T'wo the Duty of the Four ſuſtain. 

She tries her Tongue, her filence ſoftly breaks, 
And fears her former Lowings when ſhe ſpeaks : 
A Goddeſs now through all th' Egyptian State; 


And ſerv'd by Prieſts, who in white Linen wait. 


Her Son was Epaphus, at length believ'd 
The Son of 7 ove, and as a God receiv d. 
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With Sacrifice ador'd, and publick Pray'rs, 

He common Temples with his Mother ſhares, 

Fqual in Years, and Rival in Renown 

With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like Honour claims, and boaſts his Sire the Sun, 

His haughty Looks, and his aſſuming Air, 

The Son of Is could no longer bear: 

Thou tak'ſt thy Mother's Word too far, ſaid he, 

And haſt uſurp'd thy boaſted Pedigree. 

| Go, baſe Pretender to a borrow'd Name, 

Thus tax'd, he bluſh'd with Anger, and with Shame; 
But Shame repreſs'd his Rage: the daunted Youth 
Soon ſeeks his Mother, and enquires the Truth ; 

| Mother, ſaid he, this Infamy was thrown 

By Epaphus on you, and me your Son, 

He ſpoke in publick, told it to my Face ; 

Nor durſt I vindicate the dire Diſgrace : 

Even I, the bold, the ſenſible of Wrong, 

| Reſtrain'd by Shame, was forc'd to hold my Tongue. 
| To hear an open Slander, 1s a Curſe : | 

| But not to find an Anſwer, is a worſe. 

lam Heav'n-begot, aſſert your Son 

| By ſome ſure Sign; and make my Father known, 

| To right my Honour, and rcdeem your own, 

| He ſaid, and ſaying caſt his Arms about 

| Her Neck, and begg'd her to reſolve the Doubt. 

| *Tis hard to judge if Clymens were mov'd 

| More by his Pray'r, whom ſhe ſo dearly lov'd, 

Or more with Fury fir'd, to find her N me 

| Traduc'd, and made the Sport of com non Fame. 

| She ſtretch'd her Arms to Heay'n, and Hx'd her Eyes 
| On that fair Planet that adorns the Skies; 

| Now by thoſe Beams, faid ſhe, whoſe holy Fires 
| Conſume my Breaſt, and Kindle my Deſires; 
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By him, who ſees us both, and chears our Sight, 
By him, the publick Miniſter of Light, 

I ſwear that dan begot thee ; if Ilye, 

Let him his chearful Influence deny : 

Let him no more this perjur'd Creature ſee, 
And ſhine on all the World but only me. 

If ſtill you doubt your Mother's Innocence, 

His Eaſtern Manſion is not far from hence ; 
With little Pains you to his Leveé go, 

And from himſelf your Parentage may know. 
With joy th' ambitious Vouth his Mother heard, 
And eager for the Journey ſoon prepar'd. 

He longs the World beneath him to ſurvey; 
To guide the Chariot, and to give the Day: 


From Meroe's burning Sands he bends his Courſe, 


Nor leſs in India feels his Father's Force; 
His Travel urging, till he came in ſight, 
And flaw the Palace by the 8 1 


The Fable 1 and Inn. 


From the ninth Book of 


Ovid's ME TAMORPHOSES. 


THe Fame of this, perhaps, thro' Crete had flown; 
But Crete had newer Wonders of her own, 
In Iphis chang'd ; For near the Gno/ian Bounds, 


| {As loud Report the Miracle reſounds) 

At Phzſtus dwelt a Man of honeſt Blood, 

But meanly born, and not ſo rich as good 
 Eſteem'd, and lov'd by all the Neighbourhood : 
Who to his Wife, before the Time aflign'd 


F ox Child- — came, thus bluntly ſpoke his Mind. 
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I Heav'n, ſaid Lygdus, will vouchſafe to hear, 

| have but two Petitions to prefer; 

ort Pains for thee, for me a Son and Heir. 

| Girls coſt as many Throes in bringing forth; 
Befide, when born, the Tits are little worth; 
Weak puling things, unable to ſuſtain 

Their Share of Labour, and their Bread to gain, 
It, therefore, thou a Creature ſhalt produce, 


Of ſo great Charges, and ſo little Uſe, 
| (Bear Witneſs, Heav'n, with what ReluQancy) 


Her hapleſs Innocence I doom to die. 
He faid, and Tears the common Grief diſplay, 
Of him who bad, and her who muſt obey. 
Yet Telethu/a ſtill perſiſts, to find 
Fit Arguments to move a Father's Mind 
I' extend his Wiſhes to a larger Scope, 
And in one Veſſel not confine his Hope. 
Hedus continues hard: Her Time drew near, 
And ſhe her heavy Load could ſcarcely bear; 
When flumbring, in the latter Shades of Night, 
E,. Before th' Approaches of returning Light, 
dhe ſaw, or thought ſhe ſaw, beſore her Bed, 
A glorious Train, and %s at their Head: 
Her moony Horns were on her Forehead plac'd, 
And yellow Sheaves her ſhining Temples grac d; 5 
nz A Mitre, for a Crown, ſhe wore on high; 
The Dog, and dappl'd Bull were waiting by; 
Oris, fought along the Banks of Nile; 
The Silent God; the facred Crocodile; 
And, laſt, a long Proceſſion moving on, 
With Timbrels, that aſſiſt the lab'ring Moon. 
Her Slumbers ſeem'd diſpell'd, and, broad awake, 
She heard a Voice, that thus diſtinctly ſpake. 
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My Votary, thy Babe from Death defend, 
Nor fear to ſave whate'er the Gods will ſend. 
Delude with Aft thy Husband' dire Decree : 
When Danger calls, repoie thy {ruſt on me; 
And know thou haſt not ſerv'd a thansleſ, Deity, 
This Promiſe made, with Night the Goudeſs fled : 
With joy the Woman wakes, and leaves her Bed 
Devoutly lifts her ſpotleſs Hands on high, 
And prays the Pow'rs their Gift to ratify. 

Now grinding Pains procced to Bearing Throes, 
Till its own Weight the Burden id diiclole. 


5 


T was of the beauteous Kind, and brought to Light 


With Secrecy, to ſhun the Father's Sight. 

Th' indulgent Mother did her Cafe employ, 

And pais'd it on her Husband for a Boy. 

The Nurie was conſcious of the Fact alone; 

The Father paid his Vows as for a Son; 

And cali'd him Jphis, by a common Name, 

W nich eitner Sex with equal Right may claim. 

Tphis his Grandſire was; the Wife was pleas'd, 
Of half the Fraud by Fortune's Favour eas'd : 
The doubtful Name was us'd without Deceit, 

And Truth was cover'd with a pious Cheat. 

The Habit thew'd a Boy, the Beauteous Face 

Wich Manly Fierceneſs mingled Female Grace. 

Now thirteen Years of Age were ſwiftly run, 

When the fond Father thought the Time drew on 
Of ſettling in the World his only Son. 

| danthe was his Choice; ſo wondrous fair, 

Her Form alone with Jig cou'd compare; 

A Neighbour's Daughter of his own Degree, 
And not more bleſs'd with Fortune's Goods than 
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They ſoon eſpous'd ; for they with eaſe were join'd, 


Who were before contracted in the Mind. 
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Their Age the ſame, their Inclinations too; 


And bred together in one School they grew. 

Thus, fatally diſpos'd to mutual Fires, 

They felt, before they knew, the ſame Defires, 

Equal their Flame, uncqual was their Care ; 

One lov'd with Hope, one languiſh'd in Deſpair, 

The Maid accus'd the ling'ring Days alone: 

For whom ſhe thought a Man, ſhe thought her own. 

But Ihis bends beneath a greater Grief ; 

As fiercely burns, but hopes for no Relief. 

Fen her Deſpair adds Fuel to her Fire; 

A Maid with Madneſs does a Maid defire. 

And, ſcarce refraining Tears, Alas, faid ſhe, 

What Iſſue of my Love remains for me! 

How wild a Paſſion works within my Breaſt ! 

With what prodigious Flames am J poſſeſt ! 

Could I the Care of Providence deſerve, 

Heav'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve. 

And that's my Fate, or ſure it would have ſent 

Some uſual Evil for my Puniſhment:  _ 

Not this unkindly Curie ; to rage, and burn, 

Where Nature ſhews no Proſpect of Return. | 

Nor Cows for Cows conſume with fruitleſs Fire; 

Nor Mares, when hot, their Fellow. Mares deſire: 

The Father of the Fold ſupplies his Ewes ; 

The Stag through ſecret Woods his Hind purſues; 

And Birds for Mates the Males of their own proc 
chooſe. 

Her Females Nature guards fem F emale Flames, 

And joins two Sexes to preſerve the Game : 

Wou'd I were nothing, or not what I am | 

Crete, fam'd for Monſters, wanted of her Store, 

'Till my new Love produc'd one Monſter more. 


ie 
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The Daughter of the Sun a Bull deſir'd, 
And yet e'en then a Male a Female fir'd : 
Her Paſſion was extravagantly new; 
But mine is much the madder of the two. 
To things impoſiible ſhe was not bent, 
But found the Means to compaſs her Intent. 
To cheat his Eyes ſhe took a diff'rent Shape; 
Yet ſtill ſhe gain'd a Lover, and a Leap. 
Shou'd all the Wit of all the World conſpire, 
Shou'd Dædalus aſſiſt my wild Deſire, 
What Art can make me able to enjoy, 
Or what can change Janthe to a Boy ? 
Extinguiſh then thy Paſſion, hopeleſs Maid, 
And recollect thy Reaſon for thy Aid. 
Know what thou art, and love as Maidens ought, 
And drive theſe Golden Wiſhes from thy Thought, 
Thou canſt not hope thy fond Deſires to gain; 
Where Hope is wanting, Wiſhes are in vain. 
And yet no Guards againſt our Joys conſpire; 
No jealous Husband hinders cur Deſire; 
My Parents are propitious to my Wiſh, 
And ſhe her ſelf conſenting to the Blits. 
All things concur to proſper our Deſign ; 

All things to proſper any Love but mine. 
And yet I never can enjoy the Fair; 
Tis paſt the Pow'r of Heav'n to grant my Pray” r. 
Heav'n has been kind, as far as Heav'n can be; 
Our Parents with our own Deſires agree; 
But Nature, ſtronger than the Gods above, 


Refuſes her Aſſiſtance to my Love; 
She ſets the Bar that cauſes all my Pain; 


One Gift refus'd makes all their Bounty vain, 
And now the happy Day is juſt at hand, 
To bind our Hearts in Hau s holy Band: 
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Our Hearts, but not our Bodies: Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of Water I complain of Thirſt. 
Why com'ſt thou, Juno, to theſe barren Rites, 
To bleſs a Bed defrauded of Delights ? | 
And why ſhou'd Hymen lift his Torch on high, 
To ſee two Brides in cold Embraces lie? 
Thus Love-fick Iphis her vain Paſſion mourns ; 
With equal Ardour fair [anthe burns, 
Invoking Hymen's Name, and F uno's Pow'r, 
| To ſpeed the Work, and haſte the happy Hour. 
She hopes, while Telethuſa fears the Day, 

And ſtrives to interpoſe ſome new Delay: 

Now feigns a Sickneſs, now is in a Fright 

For this bad Omen, or that boding Sight. 

But having done whate'er ſhe could deviſe, 

And empty'd all her Magazine of Lies, 

The Time approach'd ; the next enſuing Day 
Ine fatal Secret mult to Light betray. 

Then Telethuſa had recourſe to Pray'r, 

dhe and her Daughter with d.chevell'd Hair; 
Trembling with Fear, great %s they ador'd, 
Embrac'd her Altar, and her Aid implor'd, 

Fair Queen, who doſt on fruitful Eyzpz ſmile, 

| Who ſway'ſt the Sceptre of the Pharian Ile, 
And ſev'n-fold Falls of diſemboguing Nile; 
Relieve, in this our laſt Diſtreſe, ſhe laid, _ 
A ſuppliant Mother, and a mournful Maid. 
Thou, Goddeſs, thou wert preſent to my Sight; 
Reveal'd I ſaw thee by thy own fair Light: 
I faw thee in my Dream, as now I ſee, 
With all thy Marks of awful Majeſty : 
The glorious Train that compaſs'd thee around ; 
And heard the hollow Timbrel's holy Sound. 
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Thy Words I noted, which I {till retain ; 

Let not thy ſacred Oracles be vain. 

That 1phis lives, that I my ſelf am free 

From Shame, and Puniſhment, I owe to thee. 

On thy Protection all our Hopes depend: 

Thy Counſel ſav'd us, let thy Pow'r defend. 
Her Tears purſu'd her Words, and while ſhe ſpoke 

The Goddeſs nodded, and her Altar ſhook: 

The Temple Doors, as with a Blaſt of Wind, 

Were heard to clap; the Lunar Horns that bind 

The Brows of /s caſt a Blaze around; 

The trembling Timbrel made a murm'ring Sound. 
Some Hopes theſe happy Omens did impart; 

Forth went the Mother with a beating Heart, 

Not much in Fear, nor fully fatisfy'd ; 

But 7phis follow'd with a larger Stride : 

The Waiteneſs of her Skin forſook her Face; 

Her Looks embolden'd with an awful Grace ; 

Her Features and her Strength together grew, 

And her long Hair to curling Locks withdrew. 


Her ſparkling Eyes with manly Vigour ſhone ; 


Pig was her Voice, audacious was her Tone, 
The latent Parts, at length reveal'd, began 
To ſhoot, and ſpread, and burnith into Man. 
The Maid becomes a Youth ; no more delay 
Your Vows, but look, and confidently pay. 
Their Gifts the Parents to the Temple bear : 
The Votive Tables this Inſcription wear; 
Iphis, the Man, has to the Goddeſs paid 
The Vows, that 7phis offer'd when a Maid. 


Now when the Star of Day had ſhewn his Face, 


Venus and F uno with their Preſence grace 
The Nuptial Rites, and Hymen from above 
Deſcended to compleat their happy Love ; 
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The Gods of Marriage lend their mutual Aid ; 
And the warm Youth enjoys the lovely Maid. 
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Es acus transformed into a Cormorant. I 
1 From the eleventh Book of L 
5 2 


Ovid's METAMORPHOSES, 


\Heſe ſome old Man ſees war ton in the Air, 

And praites the unhappy conſtant Fair, 
Then to his Friend the long-neck' d Corm'rant ſhows, 
The former Tale reviving others „ des: 
That ſable Bird, he cries, which cuts the Flood 
With fender Legs, was once of Roya] Blood; 
His Anceſtors from mighty Tos proceed, 
The brave Laomedon, and Gaymede, 
[Whoſe Beauty tempted Fowve to ſteal the Bo y) 
And Priam, hapleſs Prince! who fell with Troy 2 
Himſelf was Hector's Brother, and (had Fate 
But giv'n this hopeful Youth a longer Date) 
Perhaps had rivaPd warlike Hector's Worth, 
Tho? on the Mother's Side of meaner Birth; 
Fair 4lyxothoe, a Country Maid, 
Bare A ſacus by ſtealth in 7da's Shade. 
He fled the noiſy 'Fown, and pompous Court, 
Lov'd the lone Hills, and fimple rural Sport, 
And ſeldom to the City would reſort. 
Yet he no ruſtick Clowniſhnets profeſt, 
Nor was ſoft Love a Stranger to his Breait : 
The Youth had long the Nymph He/peria woo'd, 
Oft thro? the Thicket, or the Mead purſu'd : 
Her haply on her Father's Bank he ſpy'd, 
While fearleſs ſhe her flyer Treſſes dry'd ; 
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Away ſhe fled : Not Stags with half ſuch Speed, 


Before the prowling Wolf, ſcud o'er the Mead; 


Not Ducks, when they the ſafer Flood forfake,” 


Purſu'd by Hawks, ſo {wift regain the Lake. 
As faſt he follow'd in the hot Career; 

Defire the Lover wing'd, the Virgin Fear. 

A Snake unſeen now pierc'd her heedleſs Foot ; 


Quick thro? the Veins the venom'd Juices ſhoot : 


She fell, and ſcap'd by Death his fierce Purſuit. 
Her lifeleſs Body, frighted, he embrac'd, 

And cry'd, Not this I dreaded, but thy Haſte ; 
O had my Love been leſs, or leſs thy Fear! 
The Victory thus bought is far too dear, 
Accurſed Snake !*yet I more curs'd than he! 


He gave the Wound; the Cauſe was given by me. 


Yet none ſhall ſay, that unreveng'd you dy'd. 


He ſpoke ; then elimb'd a Cliff's o'er-hanging Side, 


| 


And, reſolute, leap'd on the foaming Tide. 
_ Tethys receiv'd him gently on the Wave; 


The Death he ſought deny*d, and Feathers gave. 


Debarr'd the ſureſt Remedy of Grief, 

And forc'd to live, he curſt th” WES Rehef. 
Then on his Airy Pinions upward flies, 
And at a ſecond Fall ſucceſsleſs tries; 

The downy Plume a Quick Deſcent denies, 
Enrag'd, he often dives beneath the Wave, 
And there in vain expects to find a Grave. 
His ceaſeleſs Sorrow for th' unhappy Maid 
. Meager'd his Look, and on his Spirits prey'd. 
Still near the ſounding Deep he lives ; his Name 
From {requent Diving and Emerging came. 
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The Story of Ac1s, PolLyPHEMUS, 
and GAL AT EA. 


Fr om the thirteenth Book of Ovid's Metamrpheſes, 


CIS, the lovely Youth, whoſe Loſs I mourn, 
From Faunus, and the Nymph Symetbis born, 
Was both his Parents Pleaſure ; but to me 
Was all that Love could make a Lover be. 
The Gods our Minds in mutual Bands did join : 
[ was his only Joy, and he was mine. 
Now fixteen Summers the ſweet Youth had ſeen ; 
And doubtful Down began to ſhade his Chin: 
When Polyphemus firſt diſturb'd our Joy, 
And lov'd me fiercely, as I lov'd the Boy. 
ie, © {Wk not which Paſſion in my Soul was hight r. 
My lat Averſion, or my firſt Deſire: 
Nor this the greater was, nor that the leſs; 
Both were alike, for both were in Exceſs, 
Thee, Venus, thee both Heav'n and Earth obey ; 
Immente thy Pow'r, and boundleſs is thy Sway. 
The Cyclops, who defy'd th* /Etherial Throne, 
And thought no Thunder louder than his own, 
The Terror of the Woods, and wilder far 
Than Wolves in Plains, or Bears in Foreſts are, 
Ih inhuman Hoſt, who made his bloody Feaſts 
On mangl'd Members of his butcher'd Gueſts, 
Vet felt the force of Love, and fierce Deſire, 
And burnt for me, with unrelenting Fire: 
forgot his Caverns, and his woolly Care, 
pilum'd the Softneſs of a Lover's Air; 


And comb'd, with Teeth of Rakes, his rugged Hair, 
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Now with a crooked Scythe his Beard he les, 
And mows the ſtubborn Stubble of his Cheeks ; 
Now in the Cryſtal] Stream he looks, to try 
His Simagres, and rowls his glaring Eye. 
His Cruelty and Thirſt of Blood are loſt; 

And Ships ſecurely fail along the Coaſt, 

The Prophet Telemus (arriv'd by chance 
Where AXtna's Summits to the Seas advance, 
Who mark'd the Tracks of ev'ry Bird that flew, 
And ſure Preſages from their Flying drew) 
Foretold the Cyclops, that Uly/es Hand 
In his broad Eye ſhou'd thruſt a flaming Brand. 
The Giant, with a ſcornful Grin, reply'd, 
Vain Augur, thou haſt falſly propheſy'd ; 
Already Love his flaming Brand has toſt ; 
Looking on two fair Eyes, my Sight I loſt, 


Thus, warn'd in vain, with talking Pace he ſtrode, 


And ſtamp'd the Margin of the briny Flood 
With heavy Steps; and, weary, ſought agen 
The cool Retirement of his gloomy Den. 

A Promontory, ſharp? ning by degrees, 
Ends in a Wedge, and overlooks the Seas : 
On either Side, below, the Water flows: 
This airy Walk the Giant Lover choſe ; 
Here on the midſt he ſate; his Flocks, unled, 
Their Shepherd follow'd, and ſecurely fed. 
A Pine fo burly, and of Length fo vaſt, 
That ſailing Ships requir'd it for a Maſt, 

He wielded for a Staff, his Steps to guide: 
But laid it by, his Whiſtle while he try'd. 
A hundred Reeds, of a prodigious Growth, 


Sͤcarce made a Pipe proportion'd to his Mouth : 


Which when he gave it Wind, the Rocks around, 
And wat'ry Plains, the dreadful Hiſs reload, 
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Iheard the Ruffian-Shepherd rudely blow, 
Where, in a hollow Cave, I fat below; 


On Aci, Boſom I my Head reclin'd : 


And full preſerve the Poem in my Mind. 
Oh lovely Galalea, whiter far 
Than falling Snows, and riſing Lilies are; 
ore flow'ry than the Meads, as Cry ſtal bright ; 
Erect as Alders, and of equal Height : 
More wanton than a Kid; more fleck thy Skin, 
Than Orient Shells, that on the Shores are ſcen: 
Than Apples fairer, when the Bonghs they lade; 
Pleaſing, as Winter Suns, or Summer Shade: 
More grateful to the Sight, than poodly Plains; 
And ſofter to the Touch, than Down of Swans, 
Or Curds new turn'd ; and iweeter to the Taſte, 
Than ſwelling Grapes, that to the Vintage haſte : 
More clear than Ice, or running Streams, that ſtray 
Through Garden Plots, but ah 1 more ſwift than they. 
Yet, Galatez, harder to be broke 
Than Bullocks, unreclaim'd to bzar the Yoke : 
And far more ſtubborn than the knotted Oak: 
Like fliding Streams, impoſlible to hold; 
Like them, fallacious ; like their Fountains, cold: 
More warping, than the Willow, to decline 
My warm Embrace ; more brittle than the 200 5 
Immoveable, and fixt in thy Diſdain: 
Rough, as theſe Rocks, and of : harder Grain ; 
More violent, than is the riſing Flood: 
And the prais'd Peacock is not 5 ſo proud: 
Fierce as the Fire, and ſharp as Thiſtles are; 
And more outragious, than a Mother-Bear: 
Deaf as the Billows to the Vows 1 make; 
And more revengeful than a troden Snake 
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In Swiftneſs fleeter than the flying Hind, 

Or driven Tempeſts, or the driving Wind. 

All other Faults with Patience I can bear; 
But Swiftneſs is the Vice I only fear. 

Vet if you kney me well, you wou'd not ſhun 
My Love, but to my wiſn'd Embraces run: 


Wou'd languiſh in your turn, and court my Stay; 


And much repent of your unwiſe Delay. 
My Palace, in the living Rock, is made 
By Nature's Hand ; a ſpacious pleaſing Shade ; 


W hich neither Heat can pierce, nor Cold invade, 


My Garden fill'd with Fruits you may behold, 
And Grapes in Cluſters, imitating Gold; 
Some bluſhing Bunches of a Purple Hue : 

And theſe, and thoſe, are all reſerv'd ior you. 
Red Strawberries in Shades expecting itand, 
Proud to be gather'd by ſo white a Hand. 
Autumnal Cornels latter Fruit provide, 


And Plumbs, to tempt you, turn their glofly Side: 


Not thoſe of common Kinds; but ſuch alone, 
As in Pheacian Orchards might have grown: 
Nor Cheſnuts ſhall be wanting to your Food, 
Nor Garden-Fruits, nor Wildings of the Wood; 
The laden Boughs for you alone ſhall bear; 
And yours ſhall be the Product of the Year. 
The Flocks, you ſee, are all my own ; beſide 
The reſt that Woods and winding Vallies hide; 
And thoſe that ſolded in the Caves abide. 
Alk not the Numbers of my growing Store; 


Who knows how many, knows he has no more. 


Nor will I praiſe my Cattle; truſt not me, 
But judge your ielf, and pals your own Decree : 


Behold their ſwelling Dugs: the ſweepy Weight 


f Ewes, that ſink beneath the milky Freight; 
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In the warm Folds their tender Lambkins lie; 
Apart from Kids, that call with human Cry. 
New Milk in Nut-brown Bowls is duly ſerv'd 
For daily Drink; the reſt for Cheeſe reſerv'd. 

Nor are theſe Houſhold Dainties all my Store: 
The Fields and Foreſts will afford us more; 

The Deer, the Hare, the Goat, the Savage Boar, 
All ſorts of Ven'ſon; and of Birds the beſt ; 

A pair of Turtles taken from the Neſt. 

] walk'd the Mountains, and two Cubs IT for: 
Whoſe Dam had left em on the naked Grodnd 1 ; 
So like, that no Diſtinction cou'd be ſeen ; 

So pretty, they were Preſents for a Queen 

And ſo they ſhall ; I took them both away; 

And keep, to be Companions of your Play. 

Oh raiſe, fair Nymph, your bcauteous Face above 
The Waves; nor ſcorn my Preſents, and my Love. 
Come, Galatea, come, and view my Face; 

] late beheld it, in the watry Glaſs, 

And found it lovelier, than I fear'd it was. 

Survey my tow'ring Stature, and my Size: 

Not Fowve, the Fove you dream, that rules the Skics, 
Bears ſuch a Bulk, or is ſo largely ſpread : 

My Locks (the plenteous Harveſt of my Head) 
Hang o'er my manly Face; and dangling down, 
As with a ſhady Grove, my Shoulders crown. 

Nor think, becauſe my Limbs and Body bear 

A thick-ſet Underwood of briſtling Hair, 

My Shape deform'd : what fouler Sight can be, 
Than the bald Branches of a leafleis "free ? 

Foul is the Steed without a flowing Mane ; 

And Birds, without their Feathers, and their Train. 
Wool decks the Sheep ; and Man receives a woo 
From buſhy Limbs, and from a bearded Fac 
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My Forehead with a ſingle Eye is fill'd, 
Round as a Ball, and ample as a Shield. 

The glorious Lamp of Heav'n, the radiant Sun, 
Ts Nature's Eye ; and ſhe's content with one. 
Add, that my Father {ways your Seas, and J, 
Like you, am of the watry Family. 

I make you his, in making you my own ; 

You I adore, and kneel to you alone: 
 Fove, with his Fabled Thunder, I deſpiſe, 
And only fear the Lightning of your Eyes. 
Frown not, fair Nymph ; yet ] cou'd bear to be 
Diſdain'd, if others were diſdain'd with me. 
But to repulſe the Cyc/ops, and prefer 
The Love of Acis, Heav'ns! I cannot bear. 
But let the Stripling pleaſe himſelf; nay more, 
Pleaſe you, tho that's the thing I moſt abhor ; 
The Boy ſhall find, if &er we cope in Fight, 
Theſe Giant Limbs endu'd with Giant Might. 
His living Bowels from his Belly torn, 
And ſcatter'd Limbs, ſhall on the Flood be born, 


Thy Flood, ungrateful Nymph ; and Fate ſhall find 


That Way for thee and Aeis to be join'd. 
For ch! I burn with Love, and thy Diſdain 
Augments at once my Paſſion, and my Pain. 
Tranſlated na flames within my Heart, 
And thou, Inhuman, wilt not eaſe my Smart. 
Lamenting thus in vain, he roſe, and ſtrode 
With furious Paces to the neighb'ring Wood: 
Reſtleſs his Feet, diſtracted was his Walls ; 
Mad were his Motions, and confus'd his Talk. 
Mad as the vanquiſh'd Bull, when forc'd to yield 
His lovely Miſtreſs, and forſake the Field. 
Thus far unſeen I ſaw : when, fatal Chance 
His Looks directing, with a ſudden Glance, 


#cis and I were to his Sight betray'd; 

Where, nought ſuſpecting, we ſecurely play'd. 
From his wide Mouth a bellowing Cry he caſt; 
T fee, I ſee, but this ſhall be your laſt. 

A Roar ſo loud made #712 to rebound ; 

And all the Cyc/ops labour'd in the Sound. 
Aﬀrighted with his monſtrous Voice, I fled, 
And in the Neighb'ring Ocean plung'd my Head. 
Poor Acts turn'd his Back, and, Help, he cry'd, 
Help, Galatea, help, my Parent Gods, 

And take me dying to your deep Abodes. 

The Cyclops follow'd ; but he ſent before 

A Rib, which from the living Rock he tore: 
Though but an Angle reach'd him of the Stone, 
The mighty Fragment was enough alone, 

To cruſh all Acis ; twas too late to ſave, 

But what the Fates allow'd to give, I gave: 

That cis to his Lineage ſhould return; 

And rowl, among the River Gods, his Urn. 
Straight iſſu'd from the Stone a Steam of Blood; 
Which loſt the Purple, mingling with the F locd. 
Then like a troubled Torrent it appear'd : 

The Torrent too, in little ſpace, was clear'd. 
The Stone was cleft, and through the yawning Chink 
New Reeds aroſe, on the new River's Brink. 
The Rock, from out its hollow Womb, diſclos'd 
A Sound like Water in its Courſe oppos' d. 
When (wond'rous to behold } full in the Flood, 
Up ſtarts a Youth, and Navel-high he ſtood. 
Horns from his Temples riſe ; and either Horn 
Thick Wreaths of Reeds (his Native Growth) adorn, 
Were not his Stature taller than before, 

His Bulk augmented, and his Beauty more, 
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His Colour blue, for Acis he might paſs : 

And Acis chang'd into a Stream he was. 

But, mive no more, he rowls along the Plains 
. With rapid Motion, and his Name retains. 
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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS, 


Parapbraſed. 


RE AT o R Spirit, by whole aid 
The World's Foundations firſt were laid, 

Come viſit ev'ry pious Mind; 
Come pour thy Joys on human Kind; 
From Sin and Sorrow ſet us free, 
And make thy Temples worthy Thee. 

O Source of uncreated Light, 
The Father's promis'd Paraclete ! 
Thrice Holy Fount, thrice Holy Fire, 
Our Hearts with Heav'nly Love inſpire; 
Come, and thy Sacred Unction bring 
To Sanctify us, while we fing. 

Plenteous of Grace, deſcend from high, 
Rich in thy ſev'nfold Energy 
Thou ſtrength of his Almighty Hand, 
Whoſe Pow r does Heay'n and Earth command. 
Proceeding Spirit, our Defence, | 
Who do'ſt the Gift of Tongues diſpenſe, 
And crown'ft thy Gift with Eloquence ! 

Refine and purge our Earthly Parts; 
But, Oh, inflame and fire our Hearts! 
Our Frailties help, our Vice controul; 
Submit the Senſes to the Soul; 
And when Rebellious they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand, and hold 'em down, 

Chace from our Minds th' infernal F oe, 
And Peace, the fruit of Love, beftoẽWẽ-]— .ů 
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And, leſt our Feet ſhou'd ſtep aſtray, 
Protect, and guide us in the way. 
Make us Eternal Truths receive, 
And practiſe all that we believe: 
Give us thy ſelf, that we may ſee 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 
Immortal Honour, endleſs Fame, 
Attend th' Almighty Father's Name : 
The Saviour Son be glorify'd, 
Who for loſt Man's Redemption dy'd : 
And equal Adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete, to thee, 
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DUTCHESS of YORK, 


On her Return from SCOTLAND 
the Tear 1682. 


HEN factious Rage to cruel Exile d 


wat The Queen of Beauty, and the Court of 


Love, 


N 1 
and the Bad Cupids broke their alle Darts : 
Our fruitful Plains to Wilds and Defarts turn'd, 


in 


roye 


; The Mzu/cs droop'd, with their forlalen 


Like Eden's face, when baniſh'd Man it mourn 4. 


| Love was no more, when Loyalty was gone, 
The great Supporter of his awful Throne. 
Love cou'd no longer after Beauty ſtay, 
But wander'd Northward to the Verge of Day, 
As if the Sun and He had loſt their way. 
Tut now tl” illuſtrious Nymph, return'd again, 
| Brings ev ry Grace triumphant in her train. 
| The wond'ring Nereids, tho' they rais'd no Storm, 
Loreſlow'd her Paſſage, to behold her Form: 
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Some cry d, A Venus; ſome, A Thetis paſt ; 
But this was not ſo fair, nor that ſo chaſte. 

Far from her ſight flew Faction, Strife, and Pride; 
And Envy did but look on her, and dy'd. 
Whate'er we ſuffer'd from our ſullen fate, 

Her Sight is purchas'd at an eaſy rate. 

Three gloomy Vears againſt this Day were ſet; 
But this one mighty Sum has clear'd the Debt: 


Like Foſeph's Dream, but with a better doom, Their fr 
The Famine paſt, the Plenty {till to come. And mac 
For her the weeping Heav'ns become ſerene ; So Truth 
For her the Ground is clad in cheerful Green: | Grew ſc 
For her the Nightingales are taught to ſing, Still it v 
And Nature has for her delay'd the Spring. Hard W. 
The Muſe reſumes her long- forgotten Lays, Columbu 
And Love, reſtor'd, his antient Realm ſurveys, And fou 
Recals our Beauties, and revives our Plays; The fev 
His waſte Dominions peoples once again, | The fru 
And from her preſence dates his ſecond reign. | And gu 
But awful Charms on her fair Forehead ſit, | Freſp as 
Diſpenſing what ſhe never will admit : Had we 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's filver Beam, Which 
'The People's wonder, and the Poet's 'Theme. | The IF 
Diſtemper'd Zeal, Sedition, canker'd hate, Where 
No more ſhall vex the Church, and tear the State : And al 
No more ſhall Faction civil Diſcords move, WM Had be 
Or only Diſcords of too tender Love: Ame 
Diſcord, like that of Muſick's various Parts; Our N 
Diſcord, that makes the harmony of Hearts; The V 
Diſcord, that only this Diſpute ſhall bring ss pre, 
Who beſt ſhall love the Duke, and ſerve the King. | Gilber 
| 8 | Or By 
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7 ny Honour d Friend Dr. Charleton, on his 
learned and uſeful Works ; but more parti- 
cularly his Treatiſe of Stone- Henge, by him 
reſtor®d to the true Founders. 


\HE longeſt Tyranny that ever ſway'd, 
Was that wherein our Anceſtors betray'd 


[Their free-born Reaſon to the Stagyrite, 


And made his Torch their univerſal Light. 

S Truth, while only one ſupply'd the State, 

Grew ſcarce, and dear, and yet ſophiſticate. 

Still it was bought, like Emp'rick Wares, or Charms, 


Hard Words ſeal'd up with Arifotle's Arms. 


Columbus was the firſt that ſhook his Throne; 
And found a Temp'rate in a Torrid Zone: 


The fev*riſh Air fann'd by a cooling Breeze, 


The fruitful Vales ſet round with ſhady Trees ; 


And guiltleſs Men, who danc'd away their time, 
| Freſh as their Groves, and Happy as their Clime. 
Had we ſtill paid that Homage to a Name, 


Which only Ged and Nature juſtly claim; 


| The Weſßern Seas had been our utmoſt Bound, 

| Where Poets ſtill might dream the San was drown'd : 
And all the Stars, that ſhine in Southern Skies, 
Had been admir'd by none but Sawage Eyes. 


Among th' Aſſerters of free Reaſon's claim, 
Our Nation's not the leaſt in Worth or Fame. 


The World to Bacon does not only o-we 
Its preſent Knowledge, but its future too. 
Cilber ſhall live, till Load. ſtones ceaſe to draw, 
Or Britiſb Fleets the boundleſs Ocean awe. 
And noble Boyle, not leſs in Nature ſeen, 
| Than his great Brother read in States and Men. 


The 
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The C:rcling Streams, once thought but Pools, of Blood 
(Whether Life's Fuel, or the Body's Food) 

From dark Oblivion Harvey's Name ſhall ſave; 
While Ent keeps all the Honour that he gave. 

Nor are Jon, Learned Friend, the leaſt renown'd; 


Whoſe Fame, not circumſcrib'd with Engl; Ground, 
Flies like the nimble Journies of the Light; 


And is, like that, unſpent too in its Flight. 
Whatever Truths have been, by Art, or Chance, 


Redeem'd from Error, or from {znorance, 


Thin in their Authors ( like rich Veins of Ore ) 


'Your Works unite, and ſtill diſcover more. 


Such is the healing Virtue of your Pen, 
'To perfect Cures on Books, as well as Men. 
Nor is this Work the leaſt: You well may give 


To Men new Vigour, who make Stones to live. 
Through You, the Danes (their ſhort Dominion loſt} 


A longer Conqueſt than the Saxons boaſt. 


STONE-HENGE, once thought a Temple, you have found 
A Throne, waere Kings, our earthly Gods, were crown d! 


Where by their wond'ring Subjects they were ſeen, 


Joy'd with their Stature, and their Princely Mien. 


Our Sovereign here above the reſt might ſtand, 


And here be choſe again to rule the Land. 


Theſe Ruins ſhelter'd once His Sacred Head, 
When He from Wor'fter's fatal Battle fled ; 
Watch'd by the Genius of this Royal Place, 
And mighty Viſions of the Daniſh Race. 
His Refuge, then, was for a Temple ſhown : 
But, He reſtor'd, tis now become a Throne. 
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Jo the Lady CAS TLEMA IN, upon ber 


encouraging his firſt Play. 


S Seamen, Shipwreck'd on ſome happy Shore; 


Diſcover Wealth in Lands unknown before ; 


And, what their Art had labour'd long in vain, 
By their Misfortunes happily obtain : 
do my much-env'd Mule, by Storms long toſt, 


| Is thrown upon your hoſpitable Coaſt, 


And finds more favour by her ill Succeſs, 


| Than ſhe cou'd hope for by her Happineſs, 


Once Cato's Virtue did the Gods oppoſe ; 


While they the Victor, he the Vanquiſh'd choſe + 


But you have done what Cato cou'd not do, 


| To chooſe the Vanquiſh'd, and reſtore him too. 


Let others ſtill Triumph, and gain their Cauſe 


| By their Deſerts, or by the World's Applauſe ; ; 
Let Merit Crowns, and Juſtice Laurels give, 
| But let me happy by your Pity live. 


True Poets empty Fame and Praiſe deſpiſe, 
Fame is the Trumpet, but your Smile the Prize. 


| You fit above, and ſee vain Men below 


Contend for what you only can beſtow : 


| But thoſe great Actions, others do by chance, 
Are, like your Beauty, your Inheritance: 
o great a Soul, ſuch Sweetneſs join'd in one, 
| Cou'd only ſpring from noble Grandi/on. 

| You, like the Stars, not by Reflexion bright, 


re born to your own Heav'n, and your own Light; 


Like them are good, but from a nobler Cauſe, 
From your own Knowledge, not from Nature's Laws. 
Vour PoW- 'r you never uſe, but for Defence, 
| To guard your own, or others Innocence: 


You 
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Your Foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made. singing 
And Virtue may repel, tho' not invade. x Than P. 
Such Courage did the antient Heroes ſhow, Yet wy 
Who, when they might prevent, wou'd wait the Blow ; N 
With ſuch aſſurance as they meant to ſay, Such 18 
We will o'ercome, but ſcorn the ſafeſt way. With d: 
What further foar of danger can there be ? Thoſe 1 
Beauty, which captives all things, ſets me free. ene 3 
Poſterity will judge by my Succeſs, So rm 
J had the Grecian Poet's Happineſs, Did nes 
Who, waving Plots, found out a better way; Tis Rr: 
Some God deſcended, and preſerv'd the Play, And FE 
When firſt the Triumphs of your Sex were ſung Either | 
By thoſe old Poets, Beauty was but young, Then le 
And few admir'd the native Red and White, Be d 
Till Poets dreſs'd them up, to charm the tight : ET 
So Beauty took on truſt, and did engage 1 14 
For Sums of Praiſes till ſhe came to Age. Ne ; 
But this long-growing Debt to Poetry = 0 Is 10 
You juſtly, Madam, have diſcharg'd to me, 1 0 0 
When your Applauſe and Favour did infuſe eh | 
New Life to my condemn'd and dying Mule, 5 * 
dure th 
— . — . 
5 | | | | No Att 
To my Honoured Friend Sir Roß HND Could 
HOWARD, on his Excellent Poems. Nor da 
ge SD, | | As wou 
S there is Muſick uninform'd by Art | Its you 
In thoſe wild Notes, which with a merry Heart [bole] 
'The Birds in unfrequented Shades expreſs, To car! 
Who, better taught at home, yet pleaſe us leſs : Is what 


SO in your Verſe a native Sweetneſs dwells, 
ING ſhames Compolure, and its s Art excells. 
Singing, 


Inu, 
10 5 


I > oy 


zinging no more can your ſoft numbers grace, 
Than Paint adds Charms unto a beauteous Face. 
Yet as, when mighty Rivers gently creep, 

Their even Calmneſs does ſuppoſe them deep ; 
Such is your Muſe : No Metaphor {weld high 
With dangerous boldneſs lifts her to the Sky: 
Thoſe mounting Fancies, when they fall again, 
chew Sand and Dirt at bottom do remain. 

do firm a Strength, and yet withal ſo ſweet, 

Did never but in Sam/on's Riddle meet. 

'Tis ſtrange each Line ſo great a weight ſhould bear, 


| And yet no ſign of Toil, no Sweat appear. 


Either your Art hides Art, as Szoicks feign 
Then leaſt to feel, when moſt they ſuffer Pain; 
And we, dull Souls, admire, but cannot ſee 
What hidden Springs within the Engine be : 
Or 'tis fome Happineſs that ſtill purſues | 
Each Act and Motion of your Graceful Muſe. 


Or is it Fortune's Work, that in your Head 


The curious“ Net that is for Fancies ſpread, 


Lets thro? its Meſhes every meaner Thought, 
While rich Ideas there are only caught? 


Sure that's not all; this is a piece too fair 
To be the Child of Chance, and not of Care. 


| No Atoms caſually together hurl' c 
Could &er produce ſo beautiful a World. 
Nor dare I ſuch a Doctrine here ad mit, 


As would deftroy the Providence of Wit. 


lis your ſtrong Genius then which does not feel 
Thoſe Weights, wou'd make a weaker Spirit reel. 
To carry weight, and run ſo lightly too, 

Is what alone your Pegaſus can do. 
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Great Hercules himſelf cou'd ne'er do more, 
Than not to feel thoſe Heav'ns and Gods he bore. 
Your eaſier Odes, which for Delight were penn'd, 
Yet our Inſtruction make their ſecond End: 


We're both enrich'd and pleas'd, like them that wooe 


At once a Beauty, and a Fortune too. 

Of Moral Knowledge Poeſy was Queen, 

And ftill ſhe might, had wanton Wits not been ; 
Who, like ill Guardians, liv'd themſelves at large, 
And, not content with that, debauch'd their Cj harge. 
Like ſome brave Captain, your ſucceſsful Pen 
Reſtores the Exil'd to her Crown again: 

And gives us hope, that having ſeen the Days 
When nothing flouriſh'd but Fanatick Bays, 

All will at length in this Opinion reſt, 

A Sober Prince's Government is beſt. 

This is not all ; your Art the way has found 

To make th' Improvement of the rickeſt Ground, 
That Soil which thoſe Immortal Laurels bore, 
That once the Sacred Maro's Temples wore. 
Eliſa's Griefs are ſo expreſs'd by you, 

They are too Eloquent to have been true. 

Had ſhe ſo ſpoke, #neas had obey'd 

What Dido, rather than what Fowe had ſaid. 

If Funeral Rites can give a Ghoſt Repoſe, 

Your Mule ſo juſtly has diſcharged thoſe, 
Eliſa's Shade may now its wandring ceaſe, 
Andclaim a Title to the Fields of Peace. 

But if Æneas be oblig'd, no leſs 

Your Kindneſs great Achilles doth conſeſs; 
Who, dreſs'd by Statius in too bold a Look, 
Did ill become thoſe Virgin Robes he took. 

To underſtand how much we owe to you, 


We muſt your Numbers, with your Author” 35 r 
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Then we ſhall ſee his Work was lamely rough, 

Fach Figure ſtiff, as if deſign'd in Buff: 

His Colours laid ſo thick on every place, 

A; only ſhew'd the Paint, but hid the Face. 

But as in perſpective we Beauties ſee, 

Which in the Glaſs, not in the Picture, be; 

& here our Sight obligingly miſtakes 

That Wealth, which his your Bounty only makes, 
Thus vulgar Diſhes are, by Cooks diſguis'd, 

More for their dreſſing, than their ſubſtance priz'd. 
Your curious“ Notes ſo ſearch into that Age, 

When all was Fable but the Sacred Page, 

That, fince in that dark Night we needs muſt ſtray, 
Fe are at leaſt miſ-led in pleaſant way. 

Bat what we moſt admire, your Verſe no leſs 

he Prophet than the Poet doth confeſs. 

Fre our weak Eyes diſcern'd the doubtful Streak 
Light, you ſaw Great Charles his Morning break. 
o skilful Seamen ken the Land from far, 

Vhich ſhews like Miſts to the dull Paſſenger. 

o Charles your Muſe firit pays her duteous Love, 
{till the Antients did begin from Fowve. 

Vith Monz you end, whoſe Name preſery'd ſhall be, 
s Rome Recorded + Rufus' Memory, | 

/ho thought it greater Honour to obey 

His Country's Intereſt, than the World to {way. 
bet to write worthy things of worthy Men, 

me peculiar Talent of your Pen: 

«©&!et me take your Mantle up, and I 

Vill venture in your Right to Propheſy. 


000 
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} Annotations on Statius. | | 
Hic fitas eſt Rufus, qui pulſe vindice quondam 
Imperium aſſeruit non ſibi; ſ Patria. 
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„This Work, by Merit firſt of Fame ſecure, 


« Is likewiſe happy in its Geniture : 
« For, ſince tis born when Charles aſcends the Throne, 
It ſhares, at once, his Fortune and its own, 
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To the Earl of Roſcommon, on his excellent 
Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe, 


Hether the fruitful Nie, or Jyrian Shore, 

The Seeds of Arts and Infant Science bore, 
"Tis ſure the noble Plant, tranſlated firſt, 
Advanc'd its Head in Grecian Gardens nurſt. 
The Grectarns added Verſe: their tuneful Tongue 
Made Nature firſt, and Nature's God their Song, 
Nor ſtopt Tranſlation here: For conqu'ring Rome, 
With Grecian Spoils, brought Grecian Numbers home ; 
Enrich'd by thoſe 4:henian Muſes more, 
Than all the vanquiſh'd World cou'd yield before. 
»Till barb'rous Nations, and more barb'rous Times, 
Debas'd the Majeſty of Verſe to Rhimes; 
Thoſe rude at firſt: a kind of hobbling Proſe, 
That limp'd along, and tinkled in the cloſe. 
But 7taly, reviving from the Trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Moniifo Ignorance, 
With Pauſes, Cadence, and well-vowel'd Words, : 
And all the Graces a good Ear affords, 
Made Rhyme an Art, and Dante's poliſh'd Fg 
Reſtor'd a Silver, not a Golden Age, 1 
Then Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee, 
What Rhyme improv'd in all its height can be: | 
At beſt a pleaſing Sound, and fair Barbarity. 
The French purſu'd their Steps; and Britain, laſt, 


In manly Sweetneſs all the reſt ſurpaſs'd, 
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The Wit of Greece, the Gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the Britiſo Loom: | 
The Muſes Empire is reſtor'd again, | : 
In Charles his Reign, and by Rojcommon's Pen. 
Yet modeſtly he does his Work ſurvey, : 
— Ind calls a finiſh'd Poem an ESSAY; 

For all the need ful Rules are ſcatter'd here; 
Went I ruth moothly told, and pleatantly fevere ; 
so well is Art diſguis'd, for Nature to appear. 
Nor need thoſe Rules to give Tranſlation light : 
His own Example is a Flame fo bright; 
That he, who but arrives to copy well, 
| Unguided will advance, unknowing will excel. 
Scarce his own Horace could ſuch Rules ordain, 
Or his own Virgil ling a nobler Strain. 
How much in him may riſing Ireland boaſt, 
How much in gaining him has Britain loſt ! 


rone, 


Me: Their Iſland in revenge has ours reclaim'd; 

[The more inſtructed we, the more we ſtill are ſham'd, 
'Tis well for us his generous Blood did flow 
es, Deriv'd from Britiſh Channels long ago, 


hat here his conqu'ring Anceſtors were nurſt; 

And Ireland but tranſlated England firſt : 
By this Reprifal we regain our Right, 
Elſe muſt the two contending Nations fight; 
A nobler Quarrel for his Native Earth, 

35 Than what divided Greece for Homer's Birth. 

5 To what Perſection will our Tongue arrive, 
How will Invention and Tranſlation thrive, 
When Authors nobly born will bear their part, 
And not diſdain th' inglorious Praiſe of Art! 
Great Generals thus, deſcending from Command, 


Wich their own Toil provoke the Soldiers Hand. 


| 
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How will ſweet Ovid's Ghoſt be pleas'd to hear 

His Fame augmented by an Exgliſb Peer“; 

How he embelliſhes His Helen's Loves, 

Our-does his Softneſs, and his Senſe improves ? 
When theſe tranſlate, and teach Tranſlators too, 

Nor Firſtling Kid, nor any Vulgar Vow, 

Shou'd at 4pol/o's grateful Altar ſtand : | 
Roſcommon writes; to that auſpicious Hand, 
Muſe, feed the Bull that ſpurns the yellow Sand. 
RoſcommJan, whom both Court and Camps commend, 
True to his Prince, and faithful to his Friend; 
Roſcommon firſt in Fields of Honour known, 

Firſt in the peaceful Triumphs of the Gown ; 
Who both Miucrwvas juitly makes his own. 


Now let the few belov'd by Fove, and they 


Whom infus'd Titan form'd of better Clay, 

On equal Terms with ancient Wit engage, 

Nor mighty Homer fear, nor ſacred Virgil's Page : 
Our Eng lis Palace opens wide in State; 

And without ſtooping they may pals the Gate. 


——_ * n 
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C O you who hve in chill Degree, 


1 As Map informs, of Fifty three, 
And do not much for Cold atone, 

By bringing thither Fifty one, 

Methinks all Climes ſhou'd be alike, 


From Tropick e'en to Pole Artique 
Since you have ſuch a Conſtitution 


As no where ſuffers Diminution. 
You can be old in grave Debate, 
And young in Love-affairs of State 
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And both to Wives and Husbands ſhow 
The Vigour of a Plenipo. 
Like mighty Miſſioner you come 
Ad Partes Infidelium. 
A Work of wondrous Merit ſure, 
So far to go, ſo much t'endure ; 
And all to preach to German Dame, 
Where Sound of Capid never came. 
Leſs had you done, had you been ſent 
a, As far as Drake or Pinto went, 
For Cloves or Nutmegs to the Line-a, 
Or e'en for Oranges to China. 
That had indeed been Charity 
Where Love-fick Ladies helpleſs lie, 
Chapt, and for want of Liquor dry. 
But you have made your Zeal appear 
Within the Circle of the Bear. 
a What Region of the Earth's ſo dull, 
hat is not of your Labours full? 
Triptolemus (ſo ſung the Nine) 
ns WE Sirew'd Plenty from his Cart Divine. 
But ſpite of all theſe Fable-Makers, 
He never ſow'd on Almain Acres: 
No, that was left by Fate's Decree, 
To be perform'd and ſung by thee. 
Thou breakꝰ'ſt thro? Forms with as much caſe 
As the French King thro' Articles, 
In grand Affairs thy Days are ſpent, 
In waging weighty Compliment, 
With ſuch as Monarchs repreſent. 
They, whom ſuch vaſt Fatigues attend, 
Want ſome ſoft Minutes to unbend, | 
To ſhew the World that now and then 
Great Miniſters are mortal Men. ED a nas 
„ N Then 
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Then RHeniſb Rummers walk the Round; 
In Bumpers ev'ry King is crown'd; 
Beſides three Holy mitred Hectors, 
And the whole College of Electors. 
No Health of Potentate is ſunk, 
That pays to make his Envoy drunk. 
Theſe Dutch Delights, I mention'd laſt, 
Suit not, I know, your Eng liſo Taſte: 
For Wine to leave a Whore or Play 
Was ne'er your Excellency's way. 
Nor need this Title give Offence, 
For here you were your Excellence, 
For Gaming, Writing, Speaking , Keeping, 
His Excellen ce for all but Sleeping, 
Now if you tope in form, and treat, 
*Tis the four Sauce to the ſweet Meat, 
The Fine you pay for being great. 
Nay, here's a harder Impention, 
Which is indeed the Court's Petition, 
That ſetting worldly Pomp aſide, 
Which Poet has at Font deny'd, 
You would be pleas'd in humble way 
To write a Trifle call'd a Play. 
This truly is a Degradation, 
But wou'd oblige the Crown and Nation 
Next to your wile Negotiation. 
If you pretend, as well you may, 
Your high Degree, your Friends will ſay, 
The Duke St. 42:97 made a Play. 
If Ga/lick Wit convince you ſcarce, 
His Grace of Bucks has made a Farce, 
And you, whoſe Comick Wit is Terſe all, 
Can hardly fall below Rehear/al. 
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'1 Wits! 


With all her Charms, bore but a fingle Show: 


With ſuch good Manners, as the“ Wife did ule, 
4888 not e did but Juſt refuſe, 
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Then finiſh what you have began; 

But ſcribble faſter if you can: 

For yet no Gcorge, to our diſcerning, 
Has writ without a ten Years Warning. 


— 


To Mr. So u 1 HE RN E, on his Comedy calPd 
The Wives Excule, 


JUre there's a Fate in Plays, and tis in vain 
To write, while theſe malignant Planets reign. 

Some very fooliſh Influence rules the Pit, 

Not always kind to Senſe, or juſt to Wit: 

And whilit it laſts, let Baſfoonry ſacceed, 

To make us laugh ; for never was more need. 

Farce, in it ſelf, is of a naſty Scent ; 

But the Gain ſmells not of the Excrement. 

The Spar; N mph, a Wit and Beauty too, 


But let a Monſter Mr/covite appear, 

te draws a crowded Audience round the Year. 

lay be thou haſt not pleas'd the Box and Pit; 

Yet thoſe, who blame thy Tale, applaud thy Wit: 

90 Terence plottzd, but fo Terence writ, 

Like his thy Thoughts are true, thy Language clean: 
Fen Lewdneſs is made moral in thy Scene. 

The Hearers may for want of Notes repine; 1 
Bat reſt ſecure, the Readers will be thine. _—_ 
Nor was thy labour'd Drama damu'd or hiſs' d, | 1000 


But with a Eind Civility diſmiſ'd ; 
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There was a Glance at parting ; ſuch a Look, 
As bids thee not give o'er, for one Rebuke. 
But if thou wouldft be ſeen, as well as read, 
Copy one living Author, and one dead : 

'The Standard of thy Style let Etherege be ; 
For Wit, th' immortal Spring of Wycherly : 
Learn, after both, to draw ſome juſt deſign, 
And the next Age will learn to copy thine. 


— 


To Mr. LEE on his Alexander. 


He Blaſt of common Cenſure cou'd I fear, 
Before your Play my Name ſhou'd not appear ; 

For *twill be thought, and with ſome colour too, 
J pay the Bribe I firſt receiv'd from you; 
That mutual Vouchers for our Fame we ſtand, 
And play the Game into each other's hand; 
And as cheap Pen'orths to our ſelves afford, 
As Beſſus and the Brothers of the Sword. 
Such Libels private Men may well endure, 
When States and Kings themſelves are not ſecure : 
For ill Men, conſcious of their inward Guilt, 
Think the beſt Actions on by-ends are built. 
Ard yet my Silence had not *icap'd their Spite; 
Then, Envy had not ſuffer'd me to wiite; 
For, ſince I cou'd not Ignorance pretend, 
Such Merit I muſt envy or commend. 
So many Candidates there ſtand for Wit, 
A Place at Court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 
In vain they crowd each other at the Poor; 
For e'en Reverſions are all begg'd before: 
Deſert, how known ſoe' er, is long delay'd ; 
And then too Fools and Knaves are better pay'd. 
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Yet, as ſome Actions bear ſo great a Name, 
That Courts themſelves are juſt, for fear of Shame 
80 has the mighty Merit of your Play | 
Extorted Praiie, and forc'd it ſelf a way. 
Tis here, as 'tis at Sea; who fartheſt goes, 
Or dares the moſt, makes all tne reſt his Foes, 
Yerwhen ſome Virtue much out grows the reſt, 
It oots too faſt, and high, to be expreſt ; 
As his Heroic Worth ſtruck Envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the Boom. 
duch Praiſe is yours, while you the Paſſions move, 
That 'tis no longer feign'd, 'cis real Love, 
s Where Nature triumphs over wretched Art; 
We only warm the Head, but you the Heart. 
Always you warm; and if the riling Year, 
As in hot Regions, brings the Sun too near, 
Jis but to make your fragrant Spices blow, [ly 
Which in our cooler Climates will not grow. 1 Þ 
They only think you animate your Theme Wl 
With too much Fire, who are themſelves all Phleom: 
Prizes wou'd be for Lags of ſloweſt pace, 
Were Cripples made the Judges of the Race. 
Deſpiſe thoſe Drones, who praiſe, while they accuſe, 
The too much Vigour of your youthful Muſe. 
That humble Style, which they their Virtue make, 
s in your pow'r; you need but Koop and take. 
Your beauteous Images mult be aliow'd 
By all, but ſome vile Poets of the Crowd. 
Put how ſhou'd any Sign. Poſt Dawber know | 
The Worth of Titian or of Augelo? 
Hard Features ev'ry Bungler can command; 
To draw true Beauty ſhews a Maſter's hand. 
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All th 
. . ; Nor a 
To my dear Friend Mr. CONGREVE, on bis A a 
Comedy calPd The Double Dealer. We c: 
| Fabiu. 
Y Ell then, the promis'd Hour is come at laſt ; A bes 
| The preſent Age of Wit obſcures the paſt: And; 
Strong were our Sires, and as they Fought they Writ, Thou 
Conqu' ring with Force of Arms, and dint of Wit: Thus 
'Theirs was the Giant Race, before the Flood; And 
And thus, when Charles return'd, our Empire ſtocd. BY: \ 
Like Janus he the ſtubborn Soil manur'd, Well 
With Rules of Husbandry the Rankneſs cur'd ; The 
Tam'd us to Manners, when the Stage was rude ; For o 
And boiſtrous Engliſo Wit with Art indu'd, Thus 
Our Age was cultivated thus at length; A Gr 
But what we gain'd in Skill we loſt in Strength. But n 
Our Builders were with want of Genius curſt; ny 
The ſecond Temple was not like the firſt : But 1 
Till you, the beſt Vitruvius, come at length; Nor 
Our Beauties equal, but excel our Strength. Vert 
Firm Dorick Pillars found your ſolid Baſe : | (The 
The Fair Corinthian crowns the higher Space: High 
Thus all below is Strength, and all above is Grace. Ne” 
In eaſy Dialogue is Flztcher's Praiſe 3 Thy 
He mov'd the Mind, but had not Pow'r to raiſe. That 
Great 7ohn/on did by Strength of Judgment pleaſe ; 80 by 
Yet, doubling Fleicher's Force, he wants his Eaſe. That 
In diff ' ring Talents both adorn'd their Age; Tim 
One for the Study, t'other for the Stage. "IE Par 4 
But both to Congreve juſtly ſhall fubmir, This 
One match'd in Judgment, both o'ermatch'd in Wir. Has 
In him all Beauties of this Age we lee, | e } To & 
Etherege his Courtſhip, Southern's Purity, \ 


The Satire, Wit, and Strength of Manly IWitcherly. 


1 his 
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All this in blooming Youth you have atchiev'd : 

Nor are your foil'd Contemporaries griev'd. 

So much the Sweetneſs of your Manners move, 

We cannot envy you, becauſe we Love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 

A beardleſs Conſul made againſt the Law, 

And join his Suffrage to the Votes of Rog; 

Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 

Thus old Romano bow'd to Naphael's Fame, 

And Scholar to the Youth he taught became. 
O that your Brows my Laurel had ſuſtain'd! 

Well had I been depos'd, if you had Reign'd : 

The Father had deſcended for the Son ; 

For only you are lineal to the Throne. 

Thus, when the State one Edward did depoſe, 

A Greater Edward in his room aroſe, 

But now, not I, but Poctry 1s curs'd ; 

For Tom the ſecond reigns like Tom the firſt, 

But let em not miſtake my Patron's Part, 

Nor call his Charity their own Deſert. 

Yet this I propheſy ; Thou ſhalt be ſeen, 

(Tho' with ſome ſhort Parentheſis between) 

High on the Throne of Wit, and, ſeated there, 

Not mine (that's little) but thy Laurel wear. 

Thy firſt Attempt an early Promiſe made; 

That early Promiſe this has more than paid. 


So bold, yet ſo judiciouſly you dare, 


That your leaſt Praiſe is to be regular. 
Time, Place, and Action, may with pains be wrought ; 


But Genius muſt be born, and never can be taught. 


This is your Portion; this your native Store; 
Heav'n, that but once was prodigal before, [ more.. 
To Shake/pear gave as much ; the could not give him 


L4 Mlaintain 


„ 
Maintain your Poſt: That's all the Fame you Wen; 

For 'tis im poſſible you ſhou'd proceed. 

Already Jam worn with Cares and Age, 

And juſt abandoning th' ungrateful Stage: 

Unprofitably kept at Heav'n's Expence, 

I live a Rent-Charge on his Providence: 

But you, whom ev'ry Muſe and Grace adorn, 

Whom I ſoreſee to better Fortune born, 

Be kind to my Remains; and O defend, 

Againſt your judgment, your departed Friend! 

Let not th' inſulting Foe my Fame purſue, 

But ſhade thoſe Laurels which deſcend to You : 

And take for Tribute what theſe Lines expreſs 3 

You merit more; nor cou'd my Love do leſs. 


Po Mr. GRANVILLE , on his excelici! | 


Tragedy called Heroic Love. 


Uſpicious Poet, wert thou not my Friend, 
How cou'd I envy, what I muſt commend ! 

But fince tis Nature's Law in Love and Wit, 
That Youth ſhou'd reign, and with'ring Age ſubmit, 
With leſs regret thoſe Laurels I reſign, 
Which, dying on my Brows, revive on thine. 
Wich better Grace an ancient Chief may yield 
Thelong contended Honours of the Field, 
Than venture all his Fortune at a caſt, 
And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt. 
Young Princes, obſtinate to win the Prize, 
Tho' yearly beaten, yearly yet they riſe : 
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1. old Monarchs, tho? ſucceſsful, ſtill in doubt, 
25 Catch at a Peace, and wiſely turn devout. 
Thine be the Laurel then; thy blooming Age 
Can beſt, if any can, ſupport the Stage; 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Players and Plays reduc'd to ſecond Infancy. 
Sharp to the World, but thoughtleſs of renown, . 
They plot not on the Stage, but on the Town, 
And, in deſpair their empty Pit to fill, 
Set up ſome Foreign Monſter in a Bill. 
Thus they jog on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd'ring Plays, which they miſcal Reviving. 
Our Senſe is Nonſenſe, through their Pipes convey'd ; 
Scarce can a Poet know the Play he made; 
'Tis ſo diſguis'd in Death; nor thinks 'tis He 
That ſuffers in the mangled Tragedy. 
lent Thus ys firſt was Kkill'd, and after dreſs'd 
= tor his own Sire, the chief invited Gueſt. 
I fay not this of thy ſucceſsful Scenes, 
Where thine was all the Glory, theirs the Gains. 
With length of Time, much Judgment, and more Toil, 
Not ill they ated, what they cou'd not ſpoil. 
Their Setting-Sun ® ſtill ſhoots a glimmering Ray, 
t. Like antient Rome, majeſticlæ in Decay: 
And better Gleanings chair worn Soil can boaſt, 
Than the Crab-Vintage of the neighb'ring Coalt T. 
This diff*rence yet the judging World will ſee; 
Thou copieſt Homer, and they copy thee. 
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Hr. Betteiton's Company in Lincoln's-Inn-F ields. 
+ Danry=Lane Play- Houſe, 
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To my Friend Mr. Mor rEUx, 0n his 


Tragedy cailed Beauty in Diſtreſs. 


9 IS hard, my Friend, to write in ſuch an Age, 


As dimns, not only Poets, but the Stage, 


That ſacred Art, by Heav'n itſelf infus'd, 
Which M»/es, Dawid, Solomon have us'd, 
Is now to be no more: The Muſes? Foes 
Wou'd fink tueir Maker's Praiſes into Proſe. 
Were they content to prune the lavich Vine 


Of ſtraggling Branches, and improve the Wine, 


Who, but a Madman, wou'd his thoughts defend; 


All wou'd ſubmit ; for all but Fools will mend. 
But when to common Senle they give the lye, 
And turn diſtorted words to blaſphemy, 
'They give the Scandal ; and the Wiſe diſcern, 
Their Gloſſes teach an Age, too apt to learn. 
What I have looſely, or prophanely, writ, 

Let them to Fires, their due deſert, commit: 
Nor, when accus'd by me, let them complain: 
Their Faults, and not their Function, I arraign. 
Rebellion, worſe than Witchcraft, they purſu'd; 


The Pulpit preach'd the Crime, the People ru'd. 


The Stage was filenc'd ; for the Saints wou'd ſee 
In Fields perform'd their plotted T N 8 

But let us firſt reform, and then ſo live, 

That we may teach our Teachers to forgive: 
Our Deſk be placed below their lofty Chairs; 
Oars be the Practice, as the Precept theirs, 

The Moral Part, at leaſt, we may divide, 
Humility reward, and puniſh Pride; 
Ambition, Int'reſt, Avarice accuſe : 
Theſe are the Province of a Tragick Muſe. 
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Theſe haſt thou choſen; and the publick Voice 

his Has equal'd thy Performance with thy Choice. 
Time, Action, Place, are fo preſerv'd by thee, 
That e'en Corutille might with Envy fee 

> Th' Alliance of his Tripled Unity. 

Thy Incidents, perhaps, too thick are ſown ; 
But too much Plenty is thy Fault alone. 
At leaſt but two can that good Crime commit, 
Thou in deſign, and Wycherly in Wit. 
Let thy own Gauls lean thee, if they Gare ; 
Contented to be thinly Regular: 
Born there, but not for them, our fruitful Soil 
With more Increaſe rewards thy happy Toll. 
Their Tongue, enfeebl'd, is refin'd too much; 
And, like pure Gold, it bends at ev'ry touch: 
Our ſturdy Teuton yet will Art obey, 
More fit for manly Thought, and ſtrengthen'd with Allay. 
But whence art thou inſpir d, and Thou alone, 
To flouriſh in an Idiom not thy own ? 
It moves our wonder, that a foreign Gueſt 
Shou'd over match the molt, and match the be! / 
In under-praifing thy Deſerts, I wrong ; 
Here find the firit Deficience of our Tongue : 
Words, once my Stock, are wanting, to cominend 
So great a Poet, and ſo good a Friend. 


7 HENRY H 10 DEN, Eſq; on his Tranſ— 
lation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. 
HE Grecian Wits, who Satire firſt began, 
Were pleaſant Pa/quins on the Life of Man 

At mighty Villains, who the State oppreſt, 


They durlt not Rail, perhaps; they laſh'd, at leaſt, 
And turn'd them out of Office with a Jeſt, | 
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No Fool could peep abroad, but ready ſtand 
The Drolls to clap a Bauble in his Rand, 
Wiſe Legiſlators never yet could draw 

A Fop within the Reach of Common Laav ;- 
For Poſture, Dreſs, Grimace and Aﬀectation, 
Tho' Foes to Senſe, are harmleſs to the Nation. 
Our laſt Redreſs is dint of Verſe to try, 

And Satire is our Court of Chancery. 

'T his way took. Horace to reform an Age, 
Not bad enough to need an Author's Rage. 


But + yours, who liv'd in more degenerate Times, 


Was forc'd to faſten deep, and worry Crimes. 
Yet you, my Friend, have temper'd him ſo well, 
You make him ſmile in ſpite of all his Zeal : 
An Art peculiar to your ſelf alone, 

'To join the Virtues of two Styles in one. 

Oh! were your Author's Principle receiv'd, 
Half of the lab'ring World would be reliev'd: 
For not to wiſh is not to be deceiv'd. 

Revenge wou'd into Charity be chang'd, 
Becaule-it coſts too dear to be reweng'd : 

It coſts cur Quiet and Content of Mind, 

And when ' tis com paſs'd leaves a Sting behind. 
Suppoſe I had the better End o' th' Staff, 


Why ſhould I help th' ill- natur'd World to laugh ? 


*Tis all alike to them, who get the Day; 
They love the Spite and Miſchief of the Frey. 
No; I have cur'd my ſelf of that Dz/za/e ; 
Nor will I be provok'd, but when 1 pleaſe : 
But let me half that Care to you reſtore; 
You give the Salve, I laid it to the Sore, 
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Our kind Relief againſt a Rainy Day, 
Beyond a Tavern, or a tedious Play, 
We take your Book, and laugh our Spleen away. 
Ifall your Tribe, too ſtudious of Debate, 
Would «ceaſe falſe Hopes and Titles to create, 
Led by the Rare Example you begun, 
Clients would fail, and Lawyers be undone. 


E * 
nnn. 


70 Sir GoprrREy KNELLER, Principal 
Painter to His Majeſty. 


NCE I beheld the faireſt of her Kind, 

And ſtill the ſweet Idea charms my Mind: 
True, ſhe was dumb; for Nature gaz'd fo long, 
Pleas'd with her Work, that ſhe forgot her Tongue 3 
But, ſmiling, ſaid, She ſtill ſhall gain the Prize; 
I only have transferr'd it to her Eyes. 

Such are thy Pictures, Kze/ler ; Such thy Skill, 
That Nature ſeems obedient to thy Will; 
Comes out, and meets thy Pencil in the Draught ; 
Lives there, and wants but words to ipeak her thought, 
At leaſt thy Pictures lot% a Voice; and we 
Imagine Sounds, deceiv'd to that degree, 
We think 'tis ſomewhat more than juſt to ſee. 
Shadows are but Privations of the Light ; 
Yet, when we walk, they ſhoot before the Sight; 
With us approach, retire, ariſe, and fall; 
Nothing themſelves, and yet expreilng all. 
Such are thy Pieces, imitating Lite 
| So near, they almoſt conquer in the firife 3 
— And from their animated Canvaſs came, 
Demanding Souls, and looſen'd from the Frame. 


Our Ml | Pro- 
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Prometheus, were he here, wou'd caſt away 
His Adam, and refuſe a Soul to Clay; 

And either wou'd thy noble Work inſpire, 
Or think it warm enough, without his Fire. 

But vulgar Hands may vulgar Likeneſs raiſe ; 
This is the leaſt Attendant on thy Praiſe : 
From hence the Rudiments of Art began ; 

A Coal, or Chalk, firft im tated Man: 
Perhaps, the Shadow, taken on a Wall, 
Gave Out- lines to the rude Original; 

Ere Canvaſs yet was ſtrain'd, before the Grace 
Of blended Colours found their uſe and place, 
Or Cypreſs Tablets firſt receiv'd a Face. 

By flow degrees the Godlike Art advanc'd; 
As Man grew poliſh'd, Picture was inhanc'd : 
Greece added Poſture, Shade, and Peripective ; 
And then the Mimick Piece began to Live. 
Yet Perſpective was lame, no diſtance true, 
But all came forward in one common View: 
No point of Light was known, no bounds of Art; 
When Light was there, it knew not to depart, 
But glaring on remoter Objects play'd ; 

Not languiſh'd, and inſenſibly decay'd. 

Rome rais'd not Art, but barely kept alive, 

And with Old Greece unequally did firive : 


Till Goths, and Vandals, a rude Northern Race, 


Did all the matchleſs Monuments deface. 
Then all the Muſes in one ruin lie, 

And Rhime began t'enervate Poetry, 

Thus, in a ſtupid Military State, 

The Pen and Pencil ſind an equal Fate. 

Flat Faces, ſuch as wou'd diſgrace a Skreen, 
Such as in Bartam's Embaſſy were ſeen, 
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Unrais?d, unrounded, were the rude delight 


Of Brutal Nations, only born to Fight. 


Long time the Siſter Arts, in Iron ſleep, 
A heavy Sabbath did ſupinely keep : 
At length, in Raphael's Age, at once they riſe, 
Stretch all their Limbs. and open all their Eyes. 
'Thence roſe the Roman, and the Lombard Line: 
One colour'd beſt, and one did beſt deſign. 
RaphaePs, like Homer's, was the nobler Part, 
But Titian's Painting look'd like Virgil's Art. 
Thy Genius gives thee both; where true Deſign, 
Poſtures unforc'd, and lively Colours join. 
Likeneſs is ever there; but ſtill the beſt, 
Like proper Thoughts in lofty Language dreſt: 
Where Light, to Shades deſcending, plays, not ſtrives, 
Dies by degrees, and by degrees revives. | 
Of various Parts a perfect Whole is wrought : 
Thy Pictures think, and we Divine their Thought. 
+ Shakeſpear, thy Gift, I place before my Sight; 
With awe, I afk his Bleſſing ere I write; 
With Rev'rence look on his "Maj >ſtick Face; 
Proud to be leſs, but of his Godlike Race. 
His Soul inſpires me, while thy Praiſe I write, 
And J, like Teucer, under 3 fight: 
Bids thee. thro' me, be bold; with de untleſs Breaſt 
Contemn the bad, and emulate the beſt. 
Like his, thy Criticks in th' Attempt are loſt: 
When moſt they rail, know then, they envy moſt, 
In vain they ſnarl aloof ; a noiſy Croud, 
like Womens Anger, impotent and loud. 
While they their barren Induſtry deplore, 
Paſs on fecure, and mind the Goal before, 
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+ Shakeſpear's Pilture drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sr 
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Old as ſhe is, my Muſe ſhall march behind, 


Bear off the Blaſt, and intercept the Wind. 
Our Arts are Siſters, though not Twins in Birth; 


For Hymns were ſung in Eden's happy Earth: 
But oh, the Painter Muſe, tho' laſt in place, 
Has ſeiz'd the Bleſſing firſt, like Facob's Race. 
Apelles Art an Alexander found; | 
And Raphael did with Leo's Gold abound ; 
But Homer was with barren Laurel crown'd. 


Thou hadſt thy Charles a while, and fo had I ; With g 
But paſs we that unpleaſing Image by. For w! 
Rich in thy ſelf, and of thy ſelf Divine; The Y 
All Pilgrims come and offer at thy Shrine. . 
A graceful Truth thy Pencil can command; 'T1s 01 
The Fair themſelves go mended from thy Hand. Thy ( 
Likeneſs appears in every Lineament ; | Drudg 
But Likeneſs in thy Work is Eloquent A mor 
Tho' Nature there her true Reſemblance bears, For w 
A nobler Beauty in thy Piece appears. Is to t 
So warm thy Work, ſo glows the gen'rous Frame, Or wl 
Fleſh looks leſs living in the lovely Dame. Such 1 
Thou paint'ſt as we deſcribe, improving ſtill, But 
When on wild Nature we ingraft our Skillz Kings 
But not creating Beauties at our Will. And t 
But Poets are confin'd in narrower ſpace, Thus 
To ſpeak tlie Language of their Native Place: But ſo 
The Painter widely ſtretches his Command; The ſ 
Thy Pencil ſpeaks the R of ev'ry Land: _ Go 
From hence, my Friend, all Climates are your own, To w 
Nor can you forfeit, for you hold of none. And 
All Nations all Immunities will give To fu 


To make you theirs, waerc'er you pleaſe to live; 
And not ſev'n Cities, but the World wou'd ſtrive. 


Jure 


Cure 
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Sure ſome propitious Planet then did ſmile, 
When firſt you were conducted to this Ifle ; 

Our Genius brought you here, t inlarge our Fame; 
For your good Stars are ev'ry where the ſame. 

Thy matchleſs Hand, of ev'ry Region free, 

Adopts our Climate, not our Climate thee. 

Great Rome and Venice early did impart 
To thee th' Examples of their wondrous Art. 
Thoſe Maſters then, but ſeen, not underſtood, 

With generous Emulation fir'd thy Blood: 
For what in Nature's Dawn the Child admir'd, 
The Youth endeavour'd, and the Man acquir'd. 

If yet thou haſt not reach'd their high Degree, 
Tis only wanting to this Age, not thee, 
Thy Genius, bounded by the Times, like mine, 
Drudges on petty Draughts, nor dare deſign 
A more exalted Work, and more Divine. 

For what a Song, or ſenſeleſs Opera 

Is to the living Labour of a Play ; 

Or what a Play to Virgil's Work wou'd be, 
Such is a fingle Piece to Hiſtory. 

But we, who Life beſtow, our ſelves mult live: 
Kings cannot Reign, unlef; their Subjects give; 
And they, who pay the Taxes, bear the Rule: 
Thus thou, ſometimes, art forc'd to draw a Fool: 
But ſo his Follies in thy Poſture fink, 

The ſenſeleſs Idiot ſeems at laſt to think. 

Good Heav'n! that Sots and Knaves ſhou'd be ſo vain, 
To wiſh their vile Reſemblance may remain ! 

And ſtand recorded, at their own Requeſt, 
To future Days, a Libel or a Jeſt ! 


Ae travell'd very Young into Italy, 
RM ah Elle. 


234 EP 15 T--LE:S. 
Elſe ſhou'd we ſee your noble Pencil trace 
Our Unities of Action, Time, and Place: 
A Whole compos'd of Parts, and thoſe the beſt, 
With ev'ry various Character expreſt: 
Heroes at large, and at a nearer View; 
Leſs, and at diſtance, an ignobler Crew. 
While all the Figures in one Action join, 
As tending to compleat the main Deſign. 
More cannot be by mortal Art expreft ; 
But venerable Age ſhall add the reſt. 
For time ſhall with his ready Pencil fland ; 
Retouch your Figures with his ripening Hand 3 
Mellow your Colours, and imbrown the Teint; | ED 
Add ev'ry Grace, which Time alone can grant; P 
To future Ages ſhall your Fame convey, 
And give more Beauties than he takes away, 
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8 P 5 1 r ee _ to divert ren Sov? reign's 

L) Mind : . 
8 When, tir'd with following Sas: 298 think 

To ſeek repoſe in the cool Shades of Wit, 

And, from the ſweet Retreat, with Joy ſurvey 

What reſts, and what is conquer'd, of the way. 

Here, free your ſelves from Envy, Care, and Strife, 

You view the various Turns of human Life : 8 

dafe in our Scene, through dangerous Courts you go, 
And, undebauch'd, the Vice of Cities know. 
Your Theories are here to Practice brought, 

As in Mechanick Operations wrought ; 

And Man, the little World, betore you ſet, 

A; once the Sphere of Cryſtal ſhew'd the Great. 


PROLOGUE 


Bleſt 
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Bleſt ſure are you above all Mortal Kind, 

If to your Fortunes you can ſuit your Mind : 
Content to ſee, and ſhun, thoſe Ills we ſhow, 

And Crimes on Theatres alone to know. | 

With joy we bring what cur dead Authors writ, 

And beg from you the value of their Wit: 

That Shateſpear's, Fletcher's, and great Fohnſen's Claim 
May be renew'd from thoſe who gave them Fame. 
None of our living Poets dare appear 3 

For Muſes fo ſevere are worſhip'd here, 

That, conſcious of their Faults, they ſhun the Eye, ) 
And, as prophane, from ſacred Places fly, 7 
Rather than ſee th' offended God, and die. ) 
We bring no Imperfections, but our own 3 

Such Faults as made are by the Makers ſhown : 

And you have been ſo kind, that we may boat, 

The greateſt Judges ſtill can pardon moſt. 

Poets muſt Roop, when they would pleate our Pit, 


Doebas'd even to the Level of their Wit; 


Diſdaining that, which yet they know will take, 

 Hating themſelves what their Applauſe muſt make: 

But when to Praiſe from you they would aſpire, 
Though they like Eagles mount, your Fove is higher. 
So far your Knowledge all their Pow'r tranſcends, 
As whet Gould be beyond what [5 extends. 


— 


PROLOGUE ſpoken at the opening of Ile 
New Houſe, March 26, 1674, 
Plain built Houſe, after ſo long a ſlay, 
Will fend you half uniatizfy'd away; 
When, fall'n from your expected Pomp, you find 
A bare Convenience only is deſign'd. 
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You, who each Day can Theatres behold, 
Like Nero's Palace, ſhining all with Gold, 
Our mean ungilded Stage will ſcorn, we fear, 
And, for the homely Room, diſdain the Chear, 
Yet now cheap Druggets toa Mode are grown, 
Ard a plain Suit (ſince we can make but one) 
Is better than to be by tarniſh'd gawdry known, 
They, who are by your Favours wealthy made, 
With mighty Sums may carry on the Trade: 
We, broken Bankers, half deſtroy'd by Fire, 
. Vith our ſmall Stock to humble Roofs retire; 

0 

) 
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aim 


Pity our Loſs, while you their Pomp admire, 
for Fame and Honour we no longer ſtrive, 
We yield in both, and only beg to live : 
Unable to ſupport their vaſt Expence, 

Who build and treat with ſuch Magnihcence z 
That, like th' ambitious Monarchs of the Age, 
They give the Law to our Provincial Stage. 
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Great Neighbours enviouſly promote Excels, 1 

Wie they impoſe their Splendor on the leſs. Wn 
ex: But only Fools, and they of vaſt Eftate, 1 
Ti extremity of Modes will imitate, 
pher, The dangling Knee-fringe, and the Bib-Cravat. if 
f Jet if ſome Pride with Want may be allow'd, 9 


We in our Plainnefs may be juſtly proud: 

Our Royal Maſter will'd it ſhou'd be ſo; 

WMhate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhow : 

of % WM hat ſacred Name gives Ornament and Grace, 
And, like his Stamp, makes baſeſt Metals paſs, 
'Twere Folly aow a ſtately Pile to raiſe, 

| To build a Play-houſe while you throw down Plays. 

While Scenes, Machines, and empty Operas reign, 
And for the Pencil you the Pen diſdain: 


You, | | While 


2 PROLO GU E S and 
While Troops of famiſh'd Frenchmen hither drive, 
And laugh at thoſe upon whoſe Alms they live : 
Old Engliſb Authors vaniſh, and give place 
To theſe new Conqu'rors of the Norman Race. 
More tamely than your Fathers you ſubmit ; 
You're now grown Vaſlils to em in your Wit. 
Mark, when they Play, how our fine Fops advance 
The Mighty Merits of their Men of France, 
Keep time, cry Bon, and humour the Cadence. 
Well, pleaſe your ſelves ; but ſure tis underſtood, 
That French Machines have ne'er done England N 
I wou'd not propheſy our Houſe's Fate: 
But while vain Shows and Scenes you over-rate, 
*T's to be fear'd 
That as a Fire the former Houſe © erthrew: , 
Machines and Tempeſts will deſtroy the New. 


A. 
6 


EPILOGUE on the ſame Occaſion. 


Hough what our Prologue ſaid was ſadly true, 
Vet, Gentlemen, our homely Houſe is new, ö 
A Charm that ſeldom fails with, wicked, you. 
A Country Lip may have the Velvet touch; 
Though ſhe's no Lady, you may think her ſuch: ö 
A ſtrong Imagination may do much. 
ut you, loud Sirs, who through your Curls look big, 
Criticks in Plume and white Vallancy Wig, 
Who lolling on our foremoſt Benches fit, 
And ſtill charge firſt (the true forlorn of Witz) 
Whoſe favours, like the un, warm where you row!, 
Yet you, like him, have neither Heat nor Soul ; 
So may your Hats your Foretops never preſs, 
Untouch'd your Ribbons, ſacred be your Dreſs ; g 
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do may you ſlowly to old Age advance, 
And have th' Excuſe of Youth for Ignorance : 
S may Fop-corner full of Noiſe remain, 
And drive far off the dull attentive Train ; | 
So may your Midnight Scowrings happy prove, 
And Morning Batt'ries force your way to love; 
So may not France your warlike Hands recal, 
But leave you by each other's Swords to fall: 
As you come here to ruffle Vizard Punk, 
When ſober, rail, and roar when you are drunk. 
But to the Wits we can ſome Merit plead, 
And urge what by themſelves has oft been faid : 
Our Houle relieves the Ladies from the frights 
Of ill-pav'd Streets, and long dark Winter Nights; 
The Flanders Horles from a cold bleak Road, 
Where Bears in Furs dare ſcarcely look abroad ; 
The Audience from worn Plays and Fuſtian Stuff 
Of Rhime, more nauſeous than three Boys in Buff. 
on. Though in their Houſe the Poets Heads appear, 
1 We hope we may preſume their Wits are here. 
ie, The beſt which they reſerv'd they now will play; 
7 For, like kind Cuckolds, tho' w' have not the way 
To pleaſe, we'll find you abler Men who may. 
If they ſhou'd fail, for laſt Recruits we breed 
LA Troop of friſking Monſieurs to ſucceed : 
You know the French ſure Cards at time of need. 


00d, 


PROLOGUE to CIRCE, 
row!l, i By Dr. DAVENANT, 1675. 


E RE you but half ſo wiſe as you're ſevere, 
Our youthful Poet ſhou'd not need to fear: _ 
„ To 


Sv 
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To his green Years your Cenſures you would ſuit, 
Not blaſt the Bloſſom, but expect the Fruit. E F 
The Sex, that beſt does Pleaſure underſtand, 7 
Will always chooſe to err on t'other hand. 

They check not him that's aukward in delight, 

But clap the young Rogue's Cheek, and ſet him right. 
Thus hearten'd well, and fleſh'd upon his Prey, 
'The Youth may prove a Man another Day. 


| : : I'my 
Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young flight, And! 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write; | State 


From Bough to Bough, as if they were afraid, Now 
And each was guilty of ſome /ſighted Maid. The 
Shakeſpear's own Muſe her Pericles firſt bore; 


But hopp'd about, and ſhort Excurſions made | A gle 


The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moore: 155 

»Tis miracle to ſee a firſt good Play; 'Tis } 
All Hawthorns do not bloom on Chriftmas- oy. Beaut 
A ſlender Poet muſt have time to grow, Our 1 

And ſpread and burniſh as his Brothers do. Even 
Who ſtill looks lean, ſure with ſome Pox is curft : You, 

But no Man can be Fa/ſaff-fat at firſt. And g 

Then damn not, but indulge his rude Eſſays, Above 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with Praiſe, For *% 

That he may get more bulk before he dies: Tre: 

He's not yet fed enough for Sacrifice. | And ſ. 

perhaps, if now your Grace you will not grudge, | Theſe 

He may grow up to write, and you to judge. And fi 
e You o. 

| And fi 

| | Peace, 

EE BB Youk 
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EPILOGUE S. 2243 


E PII. OGU E, Intended lo have been 


ſpoken by the Lady Henr. Mar. Wentworth, 
when Caliſto * was acted at Court. 


S Fapiter I made my Court in vain; 

Pl now aſſume my Native ſhape again. 
I'm weary to be ſo unkindly us'd, 
And would not be a God to be refas d. 
State grows uneaſy when it hinders Love 

A glorious Burden, which the wiſe remove. 

Now as a Nymph I need not ſue, nor try 

The force of any lightning but the Eye. 

Beauty and Youth more than a God command ; 
No Fowve could e'er the force of theſe withſtand. 
"Tis here that Sov'reign Power admits diſpute ; 
Beauty ſometimes is juſtly abſolute. 

Our ſullen Cato's, whatſoe' er they ſay, 

Even while they frown and dictate Laws, obey. 
You, mighty Sir, our bonds more eaſy make, 
And gracefully, what all muſt ſuffer, take: 
Above thoſe forms the Grave affect to wear; 

For *tis not to be wiſe to be ſevere. 

True wiſdom may ſome gallantry admit, 

And ſoften buſineſs with the charms of wit. 
Theſe peaceful Triumphs with your Cares you bought, 
And from the midſt of fighting Nations brought. 
You only hear it thunder from afar, 


| And fit in Peace the Arbiter of War : 
Peace, the loath'd Manna, which hot Brains deſpiſe, 


You knew its worth, and made it early prize: 


* A Maſque by Mr. Crown, 1675. 
„ And 
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And in its happy leiſure ſit and ſee 

The promiſes of more felicity : 

Two glorious Nymphs of your own Godlike line, 
Whole Morning Rays like Noontide ſtrike and ſhine: 
Whom you to ſuppliant Monarchs ſhall diſpoſe, 

To bind your Friends, and to diſarm your Foes, 


CM muy 


Er1L0GUE 70 the Man of Mopy, 
or Sir FoPLING FLUTTER, 
(By Sir G. ETHEREGE. 1676.) 


| OST modern Wits ſuch monſtrous Fools have 
ſhown, 

They ſeem not of Heav'n's making, but their own. 
Thoſe nauſeous Harlequins in Farce may paſs; 

But there goes more to a fubitantial Aſs : 

Something of Man muſt be expoſed to view, 

That, Gallants, they may more reſemble you, 

Sir Fopling is a Fool fo nicely writ, 

The Ladies wou'd miſtake him fora Wit; 

And, when he ſings, talks loud, and cocks, wou'd cry, 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty Company; 

So briſk, fo gay, ſo travell'd, fo reſin'd, 

As he took pains to graff upon his kind. 

True Fops help Nature's Work, and go to School, 
To file and finiſh God Almighty's Fool. 

Yet none Sir Fop/ing him, or him can call; 
He's Knight o' th' Shire, and repreſents ye all. 
From each he meets he culls whate'er he can; 
Legions his Name, a People in a Man. 

His bulky Folly gathers as it goes, ; 
And, rolling o'er you, like a Snow-ball grows. 
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His various Modes from various Fathers follow ; 

One taught the toſs, and one the new French wallow. 
His Sword-Knot this, his Cravat that delign'd; 

And this, the yard-long Snake he twirls behind. 
From one the ſacred Periwig he gain'd, 

Which Wind ne'er blew, nor touch of Hat prophan'd. 
Another's diving Bow he did adore, 

Which with a Shog caits all the Hair before, 

Till he with full Decorum brings it back, 

And riſes with a Water-Spaniel ſhake. 

As for his Songs ( the Ladies dear delight) 

Theſe fure he took from moſt of you who write. 

Yet ev'ry Man is ſafe from what he fear'd ; 

For no one Fool is hunted from the Herd. 


E * 2 


EPILOGUE 70 MITHRIDATES 
King of Pox us. 


( By Mr. N. LI E. 1678.) 


Ou've ſeen a pair of faithful Lovers die: 
And much you care; for moit of you will cry, 


{ Twas a juſt Judgment on their Conſtancy. 


For, Heav'n be thank'd, we live in ſuch an Age, 

When no Man dies for Love, but on the Stage: 

And e'en thoſe Martyrs are but rare in Plays; 

A curſed Sign how much true Faith decays. 

Love is no more a violent Deſire; 

Tis a meer Metaphor, a painted Fire. 

In all our Sex, the Name examin'd well, 

'Tis Pride to gain, and Vanity to tell. 

In Woman, tis of ſubtle Int'reſt made: 

arſe on the Punk that made it firſt a Trade! 7 
M 3 © 
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She firſt did Wit's Prerogative remove, 
And made a Fool preſume to prate of Love. 
Let Honour and Preferment go for Gold ; 
But glorious Beauty is not to be ſold : 

Or, if it be, tis at a rate ſo high, 

That nothing but adoring it ſhou'd buy. 

Yet the rich Cullies may their boaſting ſpare ; 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated Ware. 

"Tis Prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the Giver and the Taker cheat. 
Men but refine on the old Halt-Crown way ; 
And Women fight, like Szuzſers, for their pay. 


PROLOGUE to CASAR BorGia, 
(By Ar. N. LE E. 1680.) 


H' unhappy Man, who once has trail'd a Pen, 
Lives not to pleaſe himſelf, but other Men; 

Is always drudging, waſtes his Life and Blood, 
Vet only eats and drinks what you think good. 
What praiſe ſoe' er the Poetry deſerve, 
Vet ev'ry Fool can bid the Poet ſtarve. 
That fumbling Letcher to Revenge is bent, 
Becauſe he thinks himſelf or Whore is meant : 
Name but a Cuckold, all the City ſwarms 3 
From Leadenhall to Ludgate is in Arms: 
Were there no fear of Antichriſt or France, 
In the bleſt time poor Poets live by Chance. 


Some old Acquaintance, drop into the place, 
_ Careleſs and qualmiſh with a yawning Face: 


Either you come not here, or, as you grace _ 
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You ſleep o'er Wit, and by my troth you may; | 
Moſt of your Talents lie another way. 
You love to hear of ſome prodigious Tale, 
The Bell that toll'd alone, or 7-4 Whale. 
News is your Food, and you enough provide, 
Both for your ſelves, and all the World beſide, 
One Theatre there is of vaſt Reſort, 
Which whilome / Requeſts was called The Court; 
But now the great Exchange. of News tis hight, 
And full of Hum and Buz from Noon 'till Night. 
Up Stairs and down you run, as fora race, 
And each Man wears three Nations in his face. 
So big you look, though Claret you retrench, 

—— That, arm'd with bottled Ale, you huff the French. 
But all your Entertainment ſtill is fed 

. By Villains in your own dull Iſland bred, 
Wou'd you return to us, we dare engage 
To ſhew you better Rogues upon the Stage. 
You know no Poiſon but plain Ratſbane here; 
Death's more refined, and better bred elſewhere. 
They have a civil way in Jay 
By ſmelling a Perfume to make you die; 
A Trick wou'd make you lay your Snuff-box by. 
Murder's a Trade, fo known and practis'd there, 
That 'tis infallible as is the Chair. | 
But, mark their Feaſt, you ſhall behold ſach pranks ; 
The Pope ſays Grace, but tis the Dev'l gives thanks. 
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PRoLOGUE 10 SOPHONISBA 


at Oxtord, 1680, 


Heſpis, the firſt Profeſſor of our Art, 


At Country Wakes, ſung Ballads from a Cart, 


To prove this true, if Latin be no Treſpaſs, 
Dicitur & Plauſtris vexife Poemata Theſpis. 
But A#/chylus, ſays Horace in ſome Page, 

_ Was the firſt Mountebank that trod the Stage: 
Yet Atbens never knew your learned Sport 
Ci tolling Poets in a Jennis-Court. 

But *tis the Talent of our Ezgliſs Nation, 

Still to be plotting ſome new Reformation: 
And few Years hence, if Anarchy goes on, 
Fack Presbyter ſhall here erect his Throne, 
Knock cut a Tub with Preaching once a Day, 
And ev'ry Pray 'r be longer than a Play. 
'Then all your Heathen Wits ſhall go to pot, 
For diſbelieving of a Popih-plot : 

Your Poets ſhall be us'd like Infidels, 

And worſt the Author of the Oxford Bells: 
Nor ſhould we 'ſcape the Sentence, to depart, 
E'en in our firſt Original, a Cart. 

No Zealous Brother there wou'd want a Stone, 
To maul us Cardinals, and pelt Pope Foar : 
Religion, Learning, Wit, wou'd be ſuppreſt, 


Rags of the Whore, and Trappings of the Beaſt : 


Scot, Suarez, Tom of Aquin, muſt go down, 
As chief Supporters of the Triple Crown ; 
And Arifletle's for deſtruction ripe ; 
Some ſay, he calPd the Soul an Organ-pipe, 
Which, by ſome little help of Derivation, 
Shall then be prov'd a Pipe of Inſpiration, 
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PROLOGUE # the Univerſity of 


OxroRD, 1681. 


H E fam'd Italian Muſe, whoſe Rhymes advance 
Orlando, and the Paladins of France, 
Records, that, when our Wit and Senſe is flown, 
'Tis lodg'd within the Circle of the Moon, 

In Earthen Jars, which one, who thither ſoar'd, 
Set to his Noſe, ſnuff'd up, and was reſtor'd. 
Whate'er the Story be, the Moral's true; 

The Wit we loſt in Town, we find in you. 

Our Poets their fled Parts may draw from hence, 
And fill their windy Heads with ſober Senſe: 
When London Votes with Southwark's diſagree, 
Here may they find their long-loſt Loyalty. 

Here buſy Senates, to th' old Cauſe inclin'd, 

May ſnuff the Votes their Fellows left behind: 
Your Country Neighbours, when their Grain grows dear, 
May come, and find their 4% Proviſion here: 
Whereas we cannot much lament our Loſs, 

Who neither carry'd back, nor brought one Croſs. 
We look'd what Repreſentatives wou'd bring; 

But they help'd us, jult as they did the King. 

Yet we deſpair not; for we now lay forth 

The $:5y!s Books to thoſe who know their Worth ; 
And tho” the firſt was Sacrific'd before, 

Theie Volumes doubly will the Price reſtore. 

Our Poet bade us hope this Grace to find, 

To whom by long Preſcription you are kind. 

He, whoſe undaunted Mule, with Loyal Rage, 
Has never ſpar'd the Vices of the Age, 

Here finding nothing that Eis Spleen can raiſe, 

Is tore” d to turn his Satire into Praiſe, 
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PROLOGUE 70 bis RoY AL HIGH. 
NESS, upon his firſt Appearance at the 


Duke's Theatre, after bis Return from 


Scotland, 1 682. 


N thoſe cold Regions which no Summers chear, 
Where brooding Darkneſs covers half the Year,. 
To hollow Caves the ſhiv'ring Natives go; 
Bears range abroad, and hunt in Tracks of Snow: 
But when the tedious Twilight wears away, 
And Stars grow paler at th' approach of Day, 
The longing Crowds to frozen Mountains run; 
Happy who firſt can ſee the glimm'ring Sun: 
The ſurly ſavage Offspring diſappear, 
And curſe the bright Succeſſor of the Year. 


White Foxes ſtay, with ſeeming Innocence : 

T hat crafty Kind with Day-light can diſpenſe. 

Still we are throng'd ſo full with Reyzard's Race, 
That Loyal Subjects ſcarce can find a Place: 

Thus modeſt Truth is caſt behind the Croud ; 

Truth ſpeaks too low: Hypocriſy too loud. 

Let 'em be firſt to flatter in Succeſs ; | 

Duty can ſtay, but Guilt has need to preſs, 

Once, when true Zzal the Sons of God did call, 
To make their ſolemn Shew at Heav'n's Fh:itehball, 
The fawning Devil appear'd among the reſt, 

And made as good a Courtier as the beſt, 
The Friends of Fob, who rail'd at him before, 
Came Cap in hand when he had three times more. 
Yet late Repentance may, perhaps, be true; 
Kings can forgive, if Rebels can but ſue : 


Yet, though rough Bears in Covert ſeek Defence, { 


A. T. 


Ibo, 
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A Tyrant's Pow'r in Rigour is expreſt ; 


» The Father yearns in the true Prince's Breaſt. 
e We grant, an o'ergrown Whig no Grace can mend; 
1 But moſt are Babes, that know not they offend. 


The Croud, to reſtleſs Motion ſtill inclin'd, 

Are Clouds, that tack according to the Wind. 

Driv'n by their Chiefs they Storms of Hailſtones pour; 

Then mourn, and ſoften to a ſilent Show'r. 

O welcome to this much- offending Land, 

The Prince that brings Forgiveneſs in his Hand! 
Thus Angels on glad Meſſages appear: 

Their firſt Salute commands us not to fear: 

Thus Heav'n, that cou'd conſtrain us to obey, 

(With Rey'rence if we might preſume to ſay) 

Seems to relax the Rights of ſov'reign Sway: 

Permits to Man the Choice of Good and Ill, 

And makes us Happy by our own Free- will. 


PROLOGUE Yo e EARL of Ess Ex. 
(By Ar. J. BANK . 1682.) 


Ipoken to the King and the [OR at their coming 
10 the Houſe. 


Hen firſt the Ark was landed on the Shore, 
And Heav'n had vow'd to curſe the Ground no: 
more 3 | 
When tops of Kills the longing Patriarch ſaw, 
And the new Scene of Earth began to draw; 
The Dove was lent to view the Waves decreaſe, 
And firk brought back to Man the pledge of Peace. 
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"Tis needleſs to apply, when thoſe appear, 
Who bring the Olive, and who plant it here. 
We have before our Eyes the Royal Dove, 
Still innocent, as Harbinger to Love : 

The Ark is open'd to diſmiſs the Train, 
And people with a better Race the Plain, 


Tell me, ye Pow'rs, why ſhou'd vain Man purſue, 


With endleſs Toil, each Object that is new, 


And for the ſeeming Subſtance leave the True? 


Why ſhou'd he quit for hopes his certain Good, 
And loath the Manna of his daily Food ? | 
Muſt England ſtill the Scene of Changes be, 
Toſt and tempeſtuous, like our ambient Sea? 
Muſt ſtill our Weather and our Wills agree? 
Without our Blood our Liberties we have: 
Who that is free wou'd fight to be a Slave? 

Or, what can Wars to after-times aſſure, 

Of which our preſent Age is not ſecure ? 

All that our Monarch wou'd for us ordain, 

Is but t' enjoy the Bleſſings of his Reign. 

Our Land's an Eden, and the Main's our Fence, 
While we preſerve our State of Innocence: 
That loſt, then Beaſts their brutal force employ, 


And firſt their Lord, and then themſelves deſtroy, 
What Civil Broils have coſt, we know too well; 


Oh! let it be enough that once we fell! 
And ev'ry Heart conſpire, and ey'ry Tongue, 
Still to have ſuch a King, and this King long. 
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PROLOGUE HO He LO YAL BROTHER; 
Or, The PERSIAN PRINCE. 


(By Mr. SOUT HERNE. 1682.) 


Oets, like lawful Monarchs, rul'd the Stage, [ Ape, 
Till Critics, like damn'd Whigs, debauch'd our 
Mark how they jump: Critics wou'd regulate 
Our Theatres, and Whigs reform our State: 
Both pretend Love, and both (Plague rot em !) hate. 
The Critic humbly ſeems Advice to bring; 
The fawning Whig petitions to the King: 
But one's Advice into a Satire ſlides; 
T'other's Petition a Remonſtrance hides. 
Theſe will no Taxes give, and thoſe no Pence; 


Critics wou'd ſtarve the Poet, Whigs the Prince. 


The Critic all our Troops of Friends diſcards; 

juſt ſo the Whig wou'd fain pull down the Guards. 
Guards are illegal, that drive Foes away, 5 
As watchful Shepherds, that fright Beaſts of prey. 
Kings, who disband ſuch needleſs Aids as theſe, 
Are ſafe as long as e'er their Subjects pleaſe : 
And that wou'd be 'till next Queen Beſs 5 Night: : 
Which thus grave Penny Chroniclers indite, 

vir Edmond Bury firſt, in woful wile, | 
Leads up the Show, and milks their maudlin Eyes, 
There's not a Butcher's Wife but dribs her part, 
And pities the poor Pageant from her Heart; 


Who, to provoke Revenge, rides round the Fire, 


And, with a civil Conge, does retire. 
But guiltleſs Blood to ground mutt never fall; 
There's Antichriſt behind, to pay for all, 
The Punk of Babylon in Pomp appears, 
A lewd old Gentleman of ſeventy Years ; 

Saks | Whole 
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W hoſe Age in vain our Mercy wou'd implore; 
For few take pity on an old caſt Whore. 


The Dev'l, who brought him to the Shame, takes part; ; 


Sits cheek by jowl, in black, to cheer his Heart ; 
Like Thief and Parſon ina Tyburn- Cart. 

The Word is giv'n, and with a loud huzza 
The mitred Poppet from his Chair they draw: 
On the ſlain Corps contending Nations fall : 
Alas ! what's one poor Pope among 'em all ! 


He burns ; now all true Hearts your Triumphs ring 3 


And next (for Faſhion) cry, God ſave the King. 
A needful cry in mid of ſuch Alarms, 

When forty Thouſand Men are up in Arms. 

But after he's once ſav'd, to make amends, 


In each ſucceeding Health they damn his Friends: 


So God begins, but ſtill the Devil ends. 


What if ſome one, inſpir'd with Zeal, ſhou'd call, 


Come, let's go cry, God fave him at Whitehall ? 
His beſt Friends wou'd not like this over-care, 
Or think him ere the ſafer for this Pray'r. 

Five praying Saints are by an Act allow'd; 

But not the whole Church-militant in Croud. 
Vet, ſnou'd Heav'n all the true Petitions drain 
Of Presbyterians, who wou'd Kings maintain, 
Of forty Thouſand, five wou'd ſcarce remain. 


— — 


| 


Virgin Poet was ſerv'd up to-day, 


He's neither yet a Whig nor 'Tory-Boy ; 
But, ike a Girl, whom ſev'ral wou'd enjoy, 


Brgs leave to. make the bell of his own nat ral Toy. 


E. P IL OG UE 10 the ſame. 


Who, till this Hour, ne'er cackled for a Play, y. 
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Were I to play my cal low Author's Game, 

The King's Houſe would inſtruct me by the Name. 
There's Loyalty to one : I wiſh no more : 
Commonwealth ſounds like a Common Whore, 

let Husband or Gallant be what they will, 

One Part of Woman 1s true Tory ſtill. 

any factious Spirit ſhould rebel, 

Our Sex, with eaſe, can ev'ry riſing quell, 

Then, as you hope we ſhou'd your Failings hide, 

An honeſt Jury for our Play provide. 

Whigs at their Poets never take Offence ; 

They ſave dull Culprits, who have murder'd Senſe. 
Tho' Nonſenſe is a nauſeous heavy Maſs, 

The Vehicle call'd Faction makes it pals. 

faction in Play's the Commonwealth-Man's Bribe; 
The Leaden Farthing of the Canting Tribe: 

Tho void in Payment Laws and Statutes make it, 
The Neighbourhood, that knows the Man, will take it. 
'Tis Faction buys the Votes of half the Pit ; 
There's is the Penſion-Parliament of Wit. 

In City- Clubs their Venom let them vent; 

For there tis ſafe, in its own Element. 

Here, where their Madneſs can have no Pretence, 
Let them forget themſelves an hour of Senſe. 

In one poor Iſle, why ſhow'd two Factions be? 
Small diff*rence in your Vices I can ſee : 

In Drink and Drabs both Sides too well agree, 
Wou'd there were more Preferments in the Land : 
If Places fell, the Party cou'd not ſtand, 

Of this damn'd Grievance ev'ry Whig complains ; 


They grunt like Hogs, till they have got their grains, 


Mean time you fee what Trade our Plots advance; 
We ſend ench Year good Money into Fraxce ; 

And they that know what Merchandiſe we need, 
dend oer true Proteſtants to mend our Breed, 
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PROLOGUES and 


EPIC UU UE 
To COoNSTANTINE Te GRE AT. 


(By Mr. N. LE E. 1684.) 


256 


& Hero's happy in the Play's Concluſion ; 


The holy Rogue at laſt has met Conſuſion: 
Tho' Arias all along appear'd a Saint, 
The laſt Act ſhew'd him a true Proteſtant. 
Euſebius (for you know I read Greek Authors) 


Reports, that, after all theſe Plots and Slaughters, 


The Court of Cor/?antine was full of Glory, 
And every Trimmer turn'd Addrefling Tory. 
They follow'd him in Herds as they were mad: 


When Clauſe was King, then all the World was glad, 


Whigs kept the Places they poſleſt before, 
And moſt were in a way of getting more ; 


Which was as much as ſaying, Gentlemen, 


Here's Power and Money to be Rogues again. 


Indeed, there were a ſort of peaking Tools, 


Some call them Modeſt, but I call them Fools, 


Men much more Loyal, tho' not half ſo loud; 
But theſe poor Devils were caſt behind the Croud. 


For bold Knaves thrive without one grain of Senſe, 
But good Men ſtarve for want of Impudence. 

Beſides all theſe, there were a fort of Wighits, 

(I think my Author calls them Tekelires ) 

Such hearty Rogues againſt the King and Laws, 
They favour'd &en a foreigu Rebel's Cauſe. 
When their own dammd Deſign was quaſh'd and ay'd 
At leaſt, they gave it their good word abroad, 


As many a Man, who, for a quiet Life, 


Breeds out his Baſtard, not to noiſe his Wife ; 
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Thus o'er their Darling Plot theſe Trimmers cry; 
And tho' they cannot keep it in their Eye, 

They bind it Prentice to Count Tekelj. 

They b'lieve not the laſt Plot; may I be curſt, 

If I believe they &er believ'd the firſt. 

No wonder their own Plot no Plot they think ; 

The Man, that makes it, never ſmells the ſtink. 
And now it comes into my head, I'll tell 

Why theſe damn'd Trimmers lov'd the Turks fo well. 
Th' Orig'nal {rimmer, tho' a Friend to no Man, 
Yet in his Heart ador'd a pretty Woman; 

He knew that ahomet laid up for ever 

Kind black-ey'd Rogues, for every true Believer ; 
And, which was more than mortal man e'er taſted, 
One Pleaſure that for threeſcore Twelvemonths laſted 4 
To turn for this, may ſurely be forgiven : 

Who'd not be circumcis'd for ſuch a Heay'n ? 


— 


_ 


PROLOGUE 7% The DiSAPPOINTMENT) 
Or, The Mor HER in FASHION. 
(Y Mr. SOUTHERNE. 1684.) 
Spoken by Mr. BETTER T ON. 
Ow comes it, Gentlemen, that now-a-days, 
When all of you ſo ſhrewdly judge of Plays, 
Our Poets tax you ſtill with want of Senle ? 
All Prologues treat you at your own Expence. 
Snarp Citizens a wiſer way can go; 
They make you Fools, but never call you ſo. 
They, in good Manners, ſeldom make a ſlip, 


But treat a Common Whore with Ladyſhip : _ 
But 
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But here each ſauey Wit at Random writes, 

And uſes Ladies as he uſes Knights. 

Our Author, young and grateful in his Nature, 

Vows, that from him no Nymph deſerves a Satire: : 

Nor will he ever draw mean his Rhime, 

Againſt the ſweet. Partaker of his Crime. 

Nor 1s he yet ſo bold an Undertaker, 

To call Men Fools; *tis railing at their Maker. 

Beſides, he fears to ſplit upon that Shelf; 

He's young enough to be a Fop himſelf : 

And, if his Praiſe can bring you all a-bed, 

He ſwears ſuch hopeful Youth no Nation ever bred. 
Your Nurſes, we preſume, in ſuch a Caſe, 

Your Father choſe, becauſe he lik'd the Face; er 

And, often, they ſupply'd your Mother's Place. bot wi 

The Dry Nurſe was your Mother's ancient Maid, Foor 81 
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Who knew ſome former Slip ſhe ne'er betray'd. Laſt, f 
Betwixt 'em both, for Milk and Sugar-Candy, Of Lew 
| Your ſacking Bottles were well ſtor'd with Brandy. | The do 

Your Father, to initiate your Diſcourſe, | Invade 

Meant to Rare taught you firſt to ſwear and curſe; 0 They ( 

But was prevented by each careful Nurſe. Call So 

For, leaving Dad and Mam, as Names too common, Thus w 

They taught you certain parts of Man and Woman. | They . 

I paſs your Schools; for there when firſt you came, — 
Vou wou'd be ſure to learn the Latin Name. TY 

In Colleges you ſcorn'd the Art of thinking, PRC 

But learn'd all Moods and Figures of good Drinking: | Upon 

Thence come to Town, you practiſe Play, to know | 
The virtues of the high Dice, and the low. _ (Ince 
Each thinks himſelf a Sharper moſt ſt profound; UT 

He cheats by Pence; is cheated by the Pound. low w 
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Vich 
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With theſe Perfections, and what elſe he leans, 

The Spark ſets up for Love behind our Scenes; 

Hot in purſuit of Princeſſes and Queens. 

There, if they know their Man, with cunning Carriage, 
Twenty to one but it concludes in Marriage. 

He hires ſome homely Room, Love's Fruits to gather, 
And Garret-high Rebels againſt his F ather : 

But he once dead 
brings her in Triumph, with her Portion, down, 
A Toilet, Drefling-Box, and Half a Crown. 

Some marry firſt, and then they fall to Scowring, 
Which is, Refining Marriage into Whoring. 

Our Women batten well on their Good-nature ; 
All they can rap and rend for the dear Creature. 
But while abroad fo liberal the Dolt is, 


| Poor Spouſe at Home as ragged as a Colt is. 


Laſt, ſome there are, who take their firſt Degrees 
Of Lewdneſs in our middle Galleries. 

The doughty Bullies enter bloody drunk, 

invade and grubble one another's Punk: 

They Caterwaul, and make a diſmal Rout, 

Call Sons of Whores, and ſtrike, but ne'er lug out : 
Thus while for Paltry Punk they roar and tickle, 


They make it Bawdier than a Conventicle. 


1 


PROLOGUE 7 the King and Queen, 


| Upon the Union of the two Companies in 1686. 


Ince F action ebbs, and Rogues grow out of Faſhion, 
Their penny-Scribes take care t inform the Nation, 
How well men thrive ip this or that Plantation: 


How 
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How Penſylvania's Air agrees with Quakers, 
And Carolina's with Aſſociators: | 
Both e'en too good for Madmen and for Traitors. 


Truth is, our Land with Saints is ſo run o'er, 
And every Age produces ſuch a ſtore, 


That now there's need of two New-Englands more. 


What's this, you'll ay, to Us and our Vocation ? 


Only thus much, that we have left our Station, 
And made this Theatre our new Plantation. 


The Factious Natives never cou'd agree; ; 
But aiming, as they call'd it, to be Free, 
Thoſe Play-houſe Whigs ſet up for Property. 


Some ſay, they no Obedience paid of late; 
But would new Fears and Jealoufies create; 


Till topſy-turvy they had turn'd the State. 


Plain Senſe, without the Talent of F oretelling, 


Might gueſs *twould end in en knocks and 


quelling : 
For ſeldom comes there better of Rebelling. 


When Men will, needleſly, their Freedom barter 
For lawleſs Pow'r, ſometimes the catch a Tartar : 


| There S a mid Word tie rhimes to this, call 


Charter. 


But, ſince the Victory with Us remains, | 
You ſhall be call'd to Twelve in all our Gains; 
If you'll not think Us ſaucy for our Pains. 
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Old Men ſhall have good old Plays to delight 'em: 

And you, fair Ladies and Gallants that flight 'em, 

We'll treat with good new Plays ; if our new Wits 
can write *em, 


we'll take no blundring Verſe, no fuſtian Tumour, 
No dribling Love, from this or that Preſumer: 
No dull fat Fool ſhamm'd on the Stage for humour, 


For, faith, ſome of *em ſuch vile tuff have made, 
As none but Fools or Fairies every Play'd ; 
But 'twas, as Shop- men ſay, to force a Trade. 


We've giv'n you Tragedies, all ſenſe defying, 
And ſinging men, in woful Metre dying; 
This *tis when heavy Lubbers mil be W 


All theſe diſaſters we well bins to weather ; 
We bring you none of our old Lumber hither: 
Whig Poets and Whig Sheriffs may hang together. 


E PILOG U E en the ſame Occaſion. 


Ew Miniſters, when firſt they get in place, 
Muſt have a care to pleaſe ; and that's our Caſe : 
Some Laws for publick Welfare we deſign, | 
If you, the Power ſupreme, will pleaſe to join: 
There are a ſort of Prattlers in the Pit, 

Who either have, or who pretend to Wit: 
Theſe noiſy Sirs ſo loud their Parts rehearſe, 
That oft the Play is ſilenc'd by the Farce. 

Let ſuch be dumb, this penalty to ſhun, 
Each to be thought my Lady's eldeſt Son. 
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But ftay : methinks ſome Vizard Mask I „ 


Caſt out her Lure from the mid Gallery: 


About her all the flutt'ring Sparks are rang'd ; 
The Noiſe continues though the Scene is chang'd : 
Now growling, ſputt'ring, wauling, ſuch a clutter, 
*Tis juſt like Puſs defendant in a Gutter : 

Fine Love no doubt ; but ere two days are o'er ye, 
The Surgeon will be told a woful ſtory. 

Let Vizard Mask her naked Face expoſe, 

On pain of being thought to want a Noſe : 

Then for your Lacqueys, and your Train beſide, 
(By what-e'er Name or Title dignify'd) 

'They roar ſo loud, you'd think behind the Stairs 


Jom Dove, and all the Brotherhood of Bears: 


They're grown a Nuſance, beyond all Diſaſters; 


We've none ſo great but their unpaying Maſters. 
We beg you, Sirs, to beg your Men, that they 


Wou'd pleaſe to give you leave to hear the Play. 
Next in the Play-houſe ſpare your precious Lives ; 


Think, like good Chriſtians, on your Bearns and Wives: 


Think on your Souls; but by your lugging forth, 
It ſeems you know how little they are worth. 

If none of theſe will move the warlike Mind, 
Think on the helpleſs Whore you leave behind. 


We beg you, laſt, our Scene - Room to forbear, 
And leave our Goods and Chattles to our Care. 


Alas! our Women are but waſhy Toys, 


And wholly taken up in Stage Employs: 


Poor willing Tits they are: But yet I doubt 
This double Duty ſoon will wear 'em out. 


Then you are watch'd beſides with jealous Care; 


What if my Lady's Page ſhou'd find you there ? 
My Lady know's t a tittle what there's in ye; ; 


No paſſing your gilt Shilling for a Guinea, 
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Thus, Gentlemen, we have ſumm'd up in ſhort 

Our Grievances, from Country, Town, and Court: 
Which humbly we fubmit to your good pleaſure; 
But firſt Vote Money, then redreſs at leiſure, 
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| PROLOGUE 10 the PRINCESS of 
C LEVIS. 


(By Ar. N. LE E. 1689.) 


Adies! (I hope there's none behind to hear) 
I long to whiſper ſomething in your Ear: 
A Secret, which does much my Mind perplex : 
There's Treaſon in the Play againſt our Sex. 
A Man that's falſe to Love, that vows and cheats, 
And kiſſes every living Thing he meets, 
A Rogue in Mode (I dare not ſpeak too broad) 
One that does ſomething to the very Bawd. 
; Out on him, Traytor, for a filthy Beaſt ; 
Vives: WW Nay, and he's like the pack of all the reſt : 
KG None of em ſtick at mark; They all deceive. : 
Some Few has chang'd the Text, I half believe ; 5 
There Adam cozen'd our poor Grandame Ewe. 
To hide their Faults they rap out Oaths, and tear : 
Now, tho' we lye, we're too well-bred to ſwear. 
So we compound for half the Sin we owe, 
But men aredipt for Soul and Body too ; 
And, when found out, excuſe themſelves, Pox cant em, 
With Latin tuff, perjuria ridet Amantiim. 
I'm not Book-learn'd, to know that word in vogue; 
But I ſuſpect tis Latin for a Rogue. 
I'm ſure, I never heard that Scritch-Owl hollow'd 
In my poor Ears, but Separation follow'd. 
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How can ſuch perjur'd Villains e'er be ſaved t vince M. 
Achitophel's not half ſo falſe to David. Pray let 
With Vows and ſoft Expreſſions to allure, When V 
They ſtand, like Foremen of a Shop, demure : 'Tis but 
No ſooner out of fight, but they are gadding, We ſhe\ 
And for the next new Face ride out a padding. Who ga 
Yet, by their Favour, when they have been kiſſing, Told he! 


To choc 
You ſee 
For tellii 


We can perceive the ready Money miſſing. 
Well! we may rail; but tis as good &'en wink; 
Something we find, and ſomething they will ſink, 


But, ſince they're at renouncing, tis our Parts, Our 
To trump their Diamonds, as they trump our Hearts. Dn 
rue 

8 But d 
EPILOGUE 7 the ſame. — 

P x 


A Qualm of Conſcience brings me back again, 
To make amends to you beſpatter'd Men. 


We Women love like Cats, that hide their Joys, 


By growling, ſqualling, and a hideous Noiſe. 

ow fall at wild young Sparks; but, without lying, 
Never was Man worſe thought on for high- flying. 
The Prodigal of Love gives each her Part, 
And Squandring ſhows, at leaſt, a noble Heart. 
J're heard of Men, who, in ſome lewd Lampoon, 


Have hir'd a Friend, to make their Valour known. 


That Accuſation ftraight this Queſtion brings; 
W hat is the Man that does ſuch naughty things * 
The Spaniel Lover, like a ſneaking Fop, _ 
Lies at our Feet: He's ſcarce worth taking up. 
*Fis true, ſuch Heroes in a Play go far; 
But Chamber Practice is not like the Bar. 
When Men ſuch vile, ſuch feint, Petitions make, 
We fear to give, becauſe they fear to take; 
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cince Modeſty's the Virtue of our Kind, 
Pray let it be to our own Sex confin'd. 
When Men uſurp it from the Female Nation, 
'Tis but a Work of Supererogation 
We ſhew'd a Princeſs in the Play, *tis true, 
Who gave her Cæſar more than all his due; 
Told her own Faults : but I ſhow'd much abhor 
To chooſe a Husband for my Confeſſor. 
You ſee what Fate follow'd the Saint-like Fool, 
For telling Tales from out the Nuptial School. 
Our Play a merry Comedy had prov'd, 
Had ſhe confeſs'd ſo much to him, ſhe lov'd. 
True Presbyterian-Wives the means wou'd try ; 
But damn'd Confeſſing is flat e 
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PR OL O OG UE 7 The WI pow 
RA N T ER. 
(By Mrs. B E H x. 1690.) 


Eav'n fave ye, Gallants, and this hopeful Age ; 
Y*are welcome to the downfall of the Stage 


The Fools have labour'd long in their Vocation ; 


And Vice (the Manufacture of the Nation) 

O'erſtocks the Town ſo much, and thrives ſo well, 
hat Fops and Knaves grow Drugs, and will not ſell. 
In vain our Wares on Theatres are ſhown, 

hen each has a Plantation of his own. 

His Cauſe ne'er fails; for whatſoe'er he ſpends, 

here's ſtill God's Plenty for himſelf and Friends. 
Shou'd Men be rated by poetic Rules, 

ord ! ! what a Poll would there be rais'd from F ools! 
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Mean time poor Wit prohibited muſt lie, 
As if 'twere made ſome French Commodity. 


Fools you will have, and rais'd at vaſt Expence ; 
And yet, as ſoon as ſeen, they pive offence. 
Time was, when none wou'd cry, That Oaf was me; 
| But now you ſtrive about your Pedigree. 
Bauble and Cap no ſooner are thrown down, 
But there's a Muſs of more than half the Town. 
Each one will challenge a Child's Part at leaſt; 
A ſign the Family is well increaſt, 
Of foreign Cattle there's no longer need, 

When we're ſupply'd ſo faſt with Exgliſb Breed. 
Well! flouriſh, Countrymen, drink, ſwear, and roar ; 
Let ev'ry free-born Subject keep his Whore, 
And wand'ring in the Wilderneſs about, 

At end of forty Years not wear her out. 
But when you ſee theſe Pictures, let none dare 

To own beyond a Limb or ſingle ſhare : 
For where the Punk is common, he's a Sot, 
Who needs will father what the Pariſh got. 


EPILOGUE V HENRY Il. 
(By Mr. Mou NT OR r. 1693.) 
Spoken by Mrs. BRACEGI R DIL E. 


Hus you the ſad Cataſtrophe have ſeen, 
Occaſion'd by a Miſtreſs and a Queen. 

Queen Eleanor the Proud was French, they ſay ; 
But Engliſb Manufacture got the day. 

Jane Clifford was her Name, as Books aver: 
Fair Roſamond was but her Nom de guerre. 
Nou tell me, Gallants, wou'd you lead your Life 

With ſuch a Miſtreſs, or with ſuch a Wife? 
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f one muſt be your Choice, which d'ye approve, 
_= Curtain Lecture, or the Curtain Love? 
Wou'd ye be Godly with perpetual Strife, 
S:ill drudging on with homely Joan your Wife; 
nc; Or take your Pleaſure in a wicked way, 
Like honeſt whoring Harry in the Play ? 
I gueſs your Minds: The Miſtreſs wou'd be taken, 
h And nauſeous Matrimony ſent a packing. 
The Devil's in you all; Mankind's a Rogue; 
You love the Bride, but you deteſt the Clog. 
After a Year, poor Spouſe is left i'th' lurch, 
And you, like Haynes, return to Mother-Charch. 
Or, if the Name of Church comes croſs your Mind, 
Chapels of Eaſe behind our Scenes you find. 
The Play-houſe is a kind of Market- Place; 
One chaffers for a Voice, another for a Face: 
Nay, ſome of you (I dare not ſay how many) 
Wou'd buy of me a Pen'worth for your Penny. 
E'en this poor Face (which with my Fan I hide) 
Wou'd make a ſhift my Portion to provide, 
—— NPWich ſome ſmall Perquiſites I have beſide. 
7 I Tho” for your Love, perhaps, 1 ſhou' d not care, 
I cou'd not hate a Man that bids me fair. 
.) What might enſue, tis hard for me to tell; 
But I was drench'd to day for loving well, 
And fear the Poiſon that wou'd make me ſwell. 


roar ; 


A PROLOGUE. 


F yet there be a few that take delight 
In that which reaſonable Men ſhould write; 
fe Jo them Alone we Dedicate this Night. 
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The reſt may ſatisfy their curious Itch 

With City Gazettes, or ſome Factious Speech, 
Or what-c'er Libel, for the Publick Good, 

Stirs up the Shrove-tide Crew to Fire and Blood. 
Remove your Benches, you Apoſtate Pit, 

And take, above, twelve penny- worth of Wit; 
Go back to your dear dancing on the Rope, 

Or ice what's worſe, the Devil and the Pope. 
The Plays that take on our Corrupted Stage, 
Methinks, reſemble the diſtracted Age; 


Noiſe, Madneſs, all unreaſonable Things, 


That ſtrike at Senſe, as Rebels do at Kings. 
The ſtyle of Forty one our Poets write, 

And you are grown to judge like Forty Eight. 
Such Cenſures our miſtaking Audience make, 
That 'tis almoſt grown Scandalous to Take. 
They talk of Fevers that infect the Brains; 
But Nonſenſe is the new Diſeaſe that reigns. 
Weak Stomachs, with a long Diſeaſe oppreſt, 
Cannot the Cordials of ſtrong Wit digeſt, 


Therefore thin Nouriſhment of Farce ye chooſe, 


Decoctions of a Barley-water Mule : 

A Meal of Tragedy would make ye ſick, 

Unleſs it were a very tender Chick. 

Some Scenes in Sippets wou'd be worth our time ; 
Thoſe would go down 3 ſome Love that's poach'd in 
If theſe ſhould fail | | [Rhime; 
We muſt lie down, and, after all our coſt, 

Keep Holy-day, like Water - men in Froft ; 
While you turn Players on the World's great Stage, 


And Act your ſelves the Fares of your own Age. 
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E PILOGUE 10 @ Tragedy called 
TAMERLANE, 


(By Mr. SAUNDERS.) 


Adies, the Beardleſs Author of this Day 

Commends to you the Fortune of his Play, 
A Woman Wit has often grac'd the Stage ; 
But he's the firſt Boy- Poet of our Age. 
Farly as is the Year his Fancies blow, 
Like young Narciſſus peeping through the Snow. 
Thus Cowley bloſſom'd ſoon, yet fouriſh'd long; 
This is as forward, and may prove as ſtrong. 
Youth with the Fair ſhould always Favour find, 
Or we are damn'd Diſſemblers of our kind. 
What's all this Love they put into our Parts ? 
'Tis but the pit-a-pat of TWO young Hearts. 
Should Hag and Gray-Beard make ſuch tender moan, 
Faith, you'd &'en truſt *em to themſelves alone, 
And cry, Let's go, here's nothing to be done. 
Since Love's our Buſineſs, as tis your Delight, 
The Young, who beſt can practiſe, beſt can write. 
What though he be not come to his full Pow'r, 
He's mending and improving every Hour. 
You ſly She-Jockies of the Box and Pit, 
Are pleas'd to find a hot unbroken Wit: 
By management he may in time be made, 
But there's no hopes of an old batter'd Jade; 
Faint and unnerv'd he runs into a Sweat, 
And always fails you at the Second Heat. 


270 P ROL O GU ES and 
AN EPILOGUE. 


OU ſaw our Wife was Chaſte, yet throughly try'd, 


And, without doubt, y'are hugely edify'd; 
For, like our Hero, whom we ſhew'd to-day, 
You think no Woman true, but in a Play. 
Love once did make a pretty kind of Show ; 
Eſteem and Kindneſs in one Breaſt would grow: 
But *twas Heay'n knows how many years ago. 
Now ſome fmail Chat, and Guinea ExpeQation, 
Gets alt the pretty Creatures in the Nation: 
In Comedy your little Selves you meet; 
*TP'is Co vent- Garden drawn in Bridges-ſlrece. 
Smile on our Author then, if he has ſhown 
A jolly Nut brown Baſtard of your own 
Ah! bappy vor, with Eaſe and with Delight, 
Who act thoſe Follies, Poets toil to write! 
The ſweating Muſe does almoſt leave the Chace; 


| She puffs, and hardly kceps your Prolean V ices pace. 


Pinch you but in one Vice, away you fly 

To ſome new Frisk of Contrariety. | 

You row! like Snow-Balls, gathering as you run, 
And get ſeven Dev'ls, when diſpoſſeſs'd of one. 

Vour Venus once was a P/atonick Queen; 

Nothing of Love beſide the Face was ſeen; 

But every Inch of her you now Uncaſe, 

And clap a Vizard-Mask upon the Face. 

Por Sins like theſe, the Zealous of the Land, 

With little Hair, and little or no Band, 

Declare how circulating Peſtilences 

Watch, every Twenty Years, to ſnap Offences. 

Saturn, &en now, takes Doctoral Degrees; 

He'll do your work this Summer, without Fees. 
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Let all the Boxes, Phebus, find thy Grace, 
And, ah, preſerve the Eighteen-penny Place ! 
But for the Pit Confounders, let em go, 

And fird as little Mercy as they ſhow : 

The Actors thus, and thus thy Poets Pray ; 
For ev'ry Critick ſav'd, thou damn'ſt a Play. 


PROLOOUE fo the PROPBUETESS. 
{By Beaumont and F letcher. Revived by Mr. Dryden.) 


Spoken by Mr. BETTERTON. 


Hat Naſtradame, with all his Art, can gueſs 
Ihe Fate of our approaching Propheteſs ? 
A Play, which, like a Perſpective ſet right, 
Preſents our vaſt Expences cloſe to Sight; 
But turf the Fube, and there we ſadly view 
Our diſtant Gains; and thoſe uncertain too: 
A ſweeping Tax, which on our ſelves we raiſe, 
And all, like you, in hopes of better Days. 
When will our Loſſes warn us to be Wiſe ? 
Our Wealth decreaſes, and our Charges riſe, 
Money, the ſweet Allurer of our Hopes, ; 
Ebbs out in Oceans, and comes in by Drops, 
We raiſe new Objects to provoke Delight ; 
But you grow ſated, ere the ſecond Sight. 
Falſe Men, e' en ſo you ſerve your Miſtreſſes: 
They riſe three Stories in their Tow'ring Dreſs ; 
And, after all, you Love not long enough | 
To pay the Rigging, ere you leave 'em off. 
Never content with what you had before, 
But true to Change, and Eng/zþ Men all ver, 
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272 PROLOGUES and 
Now Honour Calls you hence; and all your Care 
Is to provide the horrid Pomp of War. 
In Plume and Scarf, Jack-Boots, and Bilbo Blade, 
Your Silver goes, that ſhou'd ſupport our Trade. 
Go, unkind Heroes, leave our Stage to mourn ; 
*Till rich from vanquiſh'd Rebels you return ; 
And the fat Spoils of Teague in Triumph draw, 
His Firkin-Butter, and his Uſquebaugh. 
Go, Conqu' rors of your Male and Female Foes ; 
Men without Hearts, and Women without Hoſe. 
Each bring his Love a Bog/and Captive home; 
Such proper Pages will long Trains become; 
With Copper Collars, and with Brawny Backs, 
Quite to put down the Faſhion of our Blacks. 
Then ſhall the Pious Muſes pay their Vows, 
And furniſh all their Laurels for your Brows ; 
Their tuneful Voice ſhall raiſe for your Delights; 
We want not Poets fit to ſing your Fights. 
But you, bright Beauties, for whoſe only ſake 


Thoſe Doughty Knights ſuch Dangers undertake, 


When they with happy Gales are gone away, 
With your propitious Preſence grace our Play; 
And with a Sigh their Empty Seats ſurvey : 


Then think, on that bare Bench my Servant fat ; 


I fee him Ogle ſtill, and hear him Chat; 
Selling facetious Bargains, and propounding 
That witty Recreation, call'd Dum-founding. 
Their Loſs with Patience we will try to bear; 
And wou'd do more, to ſee you often here : 

That our dead Stage, reviv'd by your fair Eyes, 
Under a Female Regency may riſe, | 
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PROLOGUE the Univerſity of Oxford, 


| Spoken by Mr. HART, at the Acting of the 
SILENT WOMAN. 


Hat Greece, when learning flouriſh'd, only knew, 
| Athenian Judges, you this day renew. 
Here too are Annual Rites to Pallas done, 
And here Poetick Prizes loſt or won. 
Methinks I ſee you, crown'd with Olives, fit, 
And ſtrike a ſacred Horror from the Pit, 
A Day of Doom is this of your Decree, 
Where even the Beſt are but by Mercy free : [ ſee. 
A Day, which none but Johnen durſt have wiſh'd to 
Here they, who long have known the uſeful Stage, 
Come to be taught themſelves to teach the Age. 
As your Commiſſioners our Poets go, 
To cultivate the Virtue which you ſow ; 
In your Lyceum firſt themſelves refin d, 
And delegated thence to Human-kind. 
But as Ambaſſadors, when long from home, 
For new Inſtructions to their Princes come; 
So Poets, who your Precepts have forgot, | 
Return, and beg they may be better taught : 


Follies and Faults elſewhere by them are ſhown, 


But by your Manners they correct their own. 

Th' illiterate Writer, Emperick like, applies 

To Minds diſeas'd, unſafe, chance, Remedies : 
The Learn'd in Schools, where Knowledge ſirſt began, 
Studies with Care th* Anatomy of Man ; 

Sees Virtue, Vice, and Paſſions in their Cauſe, 

And Fame from Science, not from Fortune, draws. 
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294 PROLOGUES and 

So Poetry, which is in Oxford made 

An Art, in London only is a Trade. 

There haughty Dunces, whoſe unlearned Pen 

Could ne'er ſpell Grammar, would be reading Men. 
Such build their Poems the Lucretian way; 

So many huddled Atoms make a Play; 

And if they hit in Order by ſome Chance, 

They call that Nature, which is Ignorance. 

To ſuch a Fame let mere Town-Wits aſpire, 

And their gay Nonſenſe their own Cits admire. 

Our Poet, could he find Forgiveneſs here, 

Would wiſh it rather than a Plaudit there. 

He owns no Crown from thoſe Prætorian Bands, 
But knows that Right is in the Senate's Hands, 

Not impudent enough to hope your Praiſe, 

Low at the Muſes Feet his Wreath he lays, 
And, where he took it up, reſigns his Bays. 

Kings make their Poets whom themſelves think fit, 
But *tis your Suffrage makes authentick Wit. 


— 
— 


EII o G 02, ſpoken by the fame. 


O poor Datch Peaſant, wing'd with all his Fear, 
Flies with more haſte, when the French Armi 
draw near, Sy 
Then we with our Poetick Train come down, 
For refuge hither, from th' infected Town: 
Heav'n for our Sins this Summer has thought fit 
To viſit us with all the Plagues of Wit. 

A French Troop firſt ſwept all things in its way; 
But thoſe hot Monſfeurs were too quick to ſtay: 
Yet, to our Coſt, in that ſhort time, we find 

They left their Itch of Novelty behind. 
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Th' Italian Merry- Andrews took their place, 
And quite debauch'd the Stage with lewd Grimace : 
Inſtead of Wit, and Humours, your Delight 
Was there to ſee two Hobby-horſes fight ; 
1 Stout Scaramoucha with Ruſh Lance rode in, 
And ran a Tilt at Centaur Arlequin. 
For Love you heard how amorous Aſſes bray'd, 
And Cats in Gutters gave their Serenade, 
Nature was out of Count'nance, and each Day 
Some new-born Monſter ſhewn you for a Play. 
But when all fail'd, to ſtrike the Stage quite dumb, 
Thoſe wicked Engines call'd Machines are come. 
Thunder and Lightning now. for Wit are play'd, 
And ſhortly Scenes in Lapland will be laid : 
Art Magick is for Poetry profeſt ; 
And Cats and Dogs, and each obſcener Beaſt, 
To which AÆgyptian Dotards once did bow, 
Upon our £xg/;/ Stage are worſhipp'd now. 
» Witchcraft reigns there, and raiſes to Renown 
Macbeth, and Simon Magus of the Town, 
Fletcher's deſpis'd, your Fobnſon's out of Faſhion, 


And Wit the only Drug in all the Nation, 
In this low Ebb our Wares to you are ſhown ; 
| By you thoſe ſtaple Authors worth is known ; 
2 5 For Wit's a Manufacture of your own. 
Aru When you, who only can, their Scenes have prais'd, 


We'll boldly back, and ſay, their Price is rais'd. 
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| 1 Conve 
EPILOGUE, /pokenat Ox HO R) * * 
| ill o. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL, Judge: 
CY FT has our Poet wiſh'd, this happy Seat 
3 Might prove his fading Muſe's laſt Retreat P 
I wonder'd at his Wiſh, but now I find | 


He ſought for quiet, and content of Mind ; 

Which noiſeful Towns, and Courts can never know, 
And only in the ſhades like Laurels grow. 

Youth, ere it ſees the World, here ſtudies Reſt, 

And Age returning thence concludes it beſt. 

What wonder if we court that Happineſs 
Yearly to ſhare, which hourly you poſleſs, 

Teaching e'en you, while the vext World we ſhow, 
Your Peace to value more, and better know? 

Tis all we can return for favours paſt, 

Whoſe holy Memory ſhall ever laſt, : 

For Patronage from him whoſe care preſides 

O'er ev'ry noble Art, and every Science guides: 
Bathurſt, a name the learn'd with reverence know, 
And ſcarcely more to his own Virgil owe; 
Whoſe Age enjoys but what his Youth deſerv'd, 

To rule thoſe Muſes whom before he ſerv'd. 

His Learning, and untainted Manners too, 

We find, Athenians, are deriv'd to you: 
Such antient Hoſpitality there reſts _ { 


In yours, as dwelt in the firſt Grecian Breaſts, 

W hoſe kindneſs was Religion to their Gueſts, 

Such Modeſty did to our Sex appear, 
As, had there been no Laws, we need not fear, f 
Since each of you was our Protector here. 


Con: 


Con- 
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Converſe ſo chaſte, and fo ſtrict Virtue ſhown, 


As might Apollo with the Muſes own. 
Till our return, we muſt deſpair to find 
Judges ſo juſt, ſo knowing, and ſo kind. 


111 


PROLOGUE 0 the Untver ſity of 
OXTOR PD. 


TU licord, and Plots, which have undone our Age, 
With the ſame ruin have o'erwhelm'd the Stage. 
Our Houſe has ſuffer'd in the common Woe, 


We have been troubled with Scotch Rebels too. 
Our Brethren are from Thames to Tauted departed, 


And of our Sitters, all the kinder-hearted, 

To Edinborough gone, or Coach'd, or Carted. 

With Bonny Blewcap there they act all Night 

For Scotch half Crown, in Engl; Three-pence hight, 


One Nymph, to whom fat Sir John Falflaf"s lean, 


There with her ſingle Perſon fills the Scene. 
Another, with long Uſe and Age decay'd, 
Div'd here old Woman, and role there a Maid. 
Our Truſty Door-keepers of former time 
There ſtrut and ſwagger in Heroick Rhime. 
Tack but a Copper-lace to Drugget Suit, 
And there's a Hero made without diſpute : 
And that, which was a Capon's Tail before, 
Becomes a Plume for [:dian Emperor. 
But all his Subjects, to expreſs the Care 
Of Imitation, go, like Indians, bare: 
Lac'd Linen there would be a dangerous thing ; 
It might perhaps a new Rebellion bring; 
The Scet, who wore it, wou'd be choſen King. 
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But why ſhou'd I theſe Renegades deſcribe, 
When you your ſelves have ſeen a lewder Tribe? 
Teague has been here, and, to this learned Pit, 
With 1r;4 Action ſlander'd Engl Wit: 

You have beheld ſuch barb'rous Mac's appear, 
As merited a ſecond Mailacre : 

Such as, like Cain, were branded with diſgrace, 
And had their Country ftamp'd upon their Face. 
When Strolers durſt preſume to pick your Purſe, 
We humbly thought our broken Troop not worſe. 
How ill ſoe'er our Action may deſerve, 
Oxford's a Place, where Wit can never ſtarve. 


nn 


P ROL O Ov E 70 the Univerſity of 
| OXFORD. 


HO” Actors cannot much of Learning boaſt, 
Of all who want it, we admire it mot ; 

We love the Praiſes of a learned Pit, 

As we remotely are ally'd to Wit. 

We ſpeak our Poets Wit, and trade in Ore, 

Like thoſe, who touch upon the Golden Shore: 
Betwixt our Judges can diſtinction make, 

Diſcern how much, and why, our Poems take: 
Mark if the Fools, or Men of Senſe, rejoice ; 
Whether th' Applauſe be only Sound or Voice. 

When our Fop Gallants, or our City Folly 

Clap over-loud, it mekes us melancholy : 

We doubt that Scene which does their wonder raiſe, 

And, for their Ignorance, contemn their Praiſe. 
Judge then, if we who act, and they who write, 

Shou'd not bz proud of giving you delight, 


Londos 


1don 


And Fohn/on, of thoſe few the beſt, choſe this, 
As the beſt Model of his Maſter-piece : | 
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London likes groſly; but this nicer Pit 

Examines, fathoms all the Depths of Wit; 

The ready Finger lays on every Blot ; 

Knows what ſhou'd jufily pleaſe, and what ſhou'd not. 
Nature herſelf lies open to your view; 

You judge by her, what draught of her is true, 
Where Ovt-lines falſe, and Colours ſeem too faint, 
Where Bunglers dawb, and where true Poets paint. 
But by the ſacred Genius of this Place, 

By ev'ry Mule, by each Domeſtick Grace, 

Be kind to Wit, which but endeavours well, 

And, where you judge, preſumes not to excel. 


Our Poets hither for en come 


As Nations ſu'd to be made free of Reon 

Not in the ſuffragating Tribes to = 

But in your utmoſt, laſt, provincial Band. 
If his Ambition may thoſe Hopes purſue, 
Who with Religion loves your 977 and you, 


Oxford to him a dearer Name ihal! be, 
Than his own Mother Univerſity. 


Thebes did his green, unknowing, Youth eng age; 
He chooles Athens in his riper Age. 


ProLOGU® to ALBUMAZAR. 


O ſay, this Comedy pleas d long ago, 
L Is not enough to make it pals you now. 
Yet, Gentlemen, your Anceſtors had wit; 
When few Men cenſur'd, and when fewer writ, 


Subtle was got by our Albumagar, 
That Alchymiſt by this Aſtrologer; 
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Here he was faſhion'd, and we may ſuppoſe 

He lik'd the faſhion well, who wore the Clothes. 
But Ben made nobly His what he did Mould ; 

W hat was another's Lead, becomes his Gold : 
Like an unrighteous Conqueror he Reigns, 

Yet Rules that well, which he unjuſtly Gains. 
But this our Age ſuch Authors does afford, 


As make whole Plays, and yet ſcarce write one word : 


Who, in this Anarchy of Wit, rob all, 

And what's their Plunder, their Poſſeſſion call: 
Who, like bold Padders, ſcorn by Night to prey, 
But rob by Sun · ſnine, in the Face of Day: 

Nay ſcarce the common Ceremony uſe 
Of, Stand, Sir, and deliver up your Muſe ; 
But knock the Poet down, and, with a Grace, 
Mount Pegaſus before the Owner's Face. 
Faith, if you have ſuch Country Toms abroad, 
*Tis time for all true Men to leave that Road. 
| Yet it were modeſt, could it but be ſaid, 

They ftrip the Living, but theſe rob the Dead; 
Dare with the Mummies of the Muſes play, 
And make Love to them the Ægyptian way; 
Or, as a Rhiming Author would have ſaid, 
Join the Dead Living to the Living Dead. 

Such Men in Poetry may claim ſome Part : 
They have the Licenſe, tho' they want the Art; 


And might, where Theft was prais'd, for Laureats ſtand, 


Poets, not of the Head, but of the Hand. 

They make the Benefits of others ſtudying, 
Much like the Meals of Politick Fack-Pudding, 
Whoſe diſh to challenge no Man has the Courage; 


is all his own when once h' has ſpit i' th' Porridge, 


But, Gentlemen, you're all concern'd in this; 
| Youare in fault for what they do amiſs: 
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For they their Thefts ſtill undiſcover'd think, 

And durſt not fteal, unleſs you pleaſe to wink. 

perhaps, you may award by your Decree, 

They ſhou'd refund ; but that can never be. 


For ſhould you Letters of Repriſal ſeal, 
Theſe Men write that which no Man elſe would ſteal, 


— 
— 


PROLOGUE fo ARVIRAGUS and 
PHilicla Revived : 


{ By Lovowick CARLELL, EG) 
Spoken by Mr, HART. 


TTH fickly Actors and an old Houſe too, 
We're match'd with glorious Theatres and new, 
And with our Ale-houſe Scenes, and Clothes bare worn, 
Can neither raiſe old Plays, nor new adorn. 
IF all theſe [ils could not undo us quite, 
A briſk French Troop is grown your dear delight; ; 
Who with broad bloody Bills call you each day, 
To laugh and break your Buttons at their Play ; 
Or ſee ſome ſerious Piece, which we preſume 
Is fall'n from ſome incomparable Plume; 
And therefore, Me/ieurs, if you'll do us Grace, 
Send Lacquies early to preſerve your Place. 
We dare not on your Privilege intrench, 
Or aſk you why you like em? they are French. 
Therefore ſome go with Courteſy exceeding, 
Neither to hear nor ſee, but ſhow their Breeding : 
Each Lady ſtriving to out- laugh the reſt; 
To make it ſeem they underſtood the Jeſt. 
Their Countrymen come in, and nothing pay, 


To teach us Eng lip where to clap the Play: 
Civil 


O.ur Stage does human Chance preſent to view, 
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Civil R, Our Hoſpitable Land woah. 
Bears all the Charge, for them to underſtand : a: 
Mean time we languiſh, and neglected lie, Our V 
Like Wives, while you keep better Company ; 7 
And wiſh for your own ſakes, without a Satire, rien 
You'd leſs good Breeding, or had more Good- nature. Do 

A | TROL Will; 


PROLOGUE ſpoken the firſt Day of ihe _ 
King's Houſe Acting after the Fire. 


O ſhipwreck'd Paſſengers eſcape to Land, 

So look they, when on the bare Beach they ſtand 
Dropping and cold, and their firſt fear ſcarce o'er, 
Expecting Famine on a Deſart Shore, 
From that hard Climate we muſt wait for Bread, 
Whence Cen the Natives, forc'd by hunger, fled, 


But ne'er before was ſeen ſo ſadly true: 
You are chang'd too, and your Pretence to ſee 
Is but a Nobler Name for Charity. 
Your own Proviſions furniſh out our Feaſts, 
While you the Founders make your ſelves the Gueſts. 
Of all Mankind beſide Fate had ſome Care, 
But for poor Wit no portion did prepare, 47 
"Tis left a Rent-Charge to the Brave and Fair. 
You cheriſh'd it, and now its Fall you mourn, 
Which blind unmanner'd Zealots make their ſcorn, 
Who think that Fire a Judgment on the Stage, 
Which ſpar'd not Temples in its furious Rage. 
But as our new built City riſes higher, 

So from old Theatres may new aſpire, 
Since Fate contrives Magnificence by Fire. 


the 


L 
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Our great Metropolis does far ſurpaſs 

Whater is now, and equals all that was: 

Our Wit as far does F oreign Wit excel, 

And, like a King, ſhou'd in a Palace dwell. 

But we with Golden Hopes are vainly fed, 

Talk high, and entertain you in a Shed : 

Your Preſence here (for which we humbly fue ) 
Will grace Old Theatres, and build up New. 


a_ n * — — R 
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PROLOGUE for the Nomen, vuben 
they Acted at the old Theatre in Lincoln 3 
Inn- Fields. 


E RE none of you, Gallants, e'er driven ſo hard, 
As when the poor kind Soul was under guard, 
mg could not do't at home, in ſome By-ſtreet 
To take a Lodging, and in private meet ? 
ouch is our Caſe, we can't appoint our Houſe, 
The Lovers old and wonted Rendezveuz; 
But hither to this truſty Nook remove ; 
The worſe the Lodging is, the more the Love. 
For much good Paſtime, many a dear ſweet hug, 
Is ftoPn in Garrets on the humble Rug. 
Here's good Accommodation in the Pit, 
The Grave demurely in the midſt may fit ; 
And ſo the hot Burg undiau on the Side 
Ply Vizard Maſk, and o' er the Benches ſtride: 
Here are convenient upper Boxes too, 
For thoſe that make the moſt triumphant ſhow z 
All that keep Coaches maſt not fit below. 
There, Gallants, you betwixt the Act retire, 
And at dull Plays have fomething to admire : 


= 
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We, who look up, can your Addreſſes mark ; 


And ſee the Creatures coupled in the Ark : Yet tl 
So we expect the Lovers, Braves, and Wits ; Y' ab 
The gaudy Houſe with Scenes will ſerve for Cits, __ 

| s WC 


2 7 | PISS Such 

| Xe, | They 

An EpILOO VUE for the King's Houſe. Faith 

'Tis} 

E act by fits and ftarts, like drowning Men, Then 

But juſt peep up, and then pop down again. Let e 

Let thoſe, who call us wicked, change their Senſe ; Thre 
For never Men liv'd more on Providence. The 


Not Lott'ry Cavaliers are half ſo poor, 

Nor broken Cits, nor a Vacation Whore. 

Not Courts, nor Courtiers living on the Rents 

Of the three laſt ungiving Parliaments : 

So wretched, that, if Pharaoh could Divine, | 
He might have ſpar'd his Dream of ſeven lean Kine, 
And chang'd his Viſion for the Muſes Nine. 

'The Comet, that, they ſay, portends a Dearth, 

Was but a Vapour drawn from Play-hou/e Earth: 
Pent there ſince our laſt Fire, and, Lilly ſays, | 
Foreſhews our change of State, and thin Third-days. 
Tis not our want of Wit that keeps us poor; 

For then the Printer's Preſs would ſuffer more. 
'Their Pamphleteers each Day their Venom ſpit ; 
They thrive by Treaſon, and we ſtarve by Wit. 
Confeſs the truth, which of you has not laid 

Four farthings out to buy the Hatfe/d Maid? 

Or, which is duller yet, and more wou'd Ty us, 
Democritus his Wars with Heraclitus ? 

Such are the Authors, who have run us down, 

And exercis'd you Criticks of the Town. 


Yet 


Vet 
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vet theſe are Pearls to your Lampooning Rhimes, 

v' abuſe your ſelves more dully than the Times. 
Scandal, the Glory of the Engliſb Nation, 

Is worn to Raggs, and ſcribbled out of Faſhion. 
Such harmleſs Thruſts, as if, like Fencers wiſe, 
They had agreed their Play before their Prize. 

Faith, they may hang their Harps upon the Willows ; 
'Tis juſt like Children when they box with Pillows. 
Then put an end to Civil Wars for ſhame; 
Let each Knight-Errant, who has wrong'd a Dame, 
Throw down his Pen, and give her, as he can, 

The Satisfaction of a Gentleman. 


A PROLOGUE. 


Allants, a baſhful Poet bids me ſay, 
He's come to loſe his Maidenhead to-day, 


Be not too fierce ; for he's but green of Age, 


And ne'er, till now, debauch'd upon the Stage. 
He wants the ſuff ring part of Reſolution, 
And comes with Bluſhes to his Execution. 
Ere you deflow'r his Muſe, he hopes the Pit 
Will make ſome Settlement upon his Wit. 
Promiſe him well, before the Play begin ; 


For he wou'd fain be cozen'd into Sin. 


Tis not but that he knows you mean to fail; 
But, if you leave him after being frail, 

He'll have, at leaſt, a fair Pretence to rail; 
To call you baſe, and ſwear you us'd him ill, 
And put you in the new Deſerters Bill. 

Lord, what a Troop of perjur'd Men we ſee 3 ; 
Enow to fill another Mercury ot | 


but 
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But this the Ladies may with Patience brook : 
Theirs are not the firſt Colours you forſook. 
He wou'd be loth the Beauties to offend ; 
But, if he ſhou'd, he's not too old to mend. 
He's a young Plant, in his firſt Year of bearing ; 
But his Friend ſwears, he will be worth the rearing, 
His Gloſs is ſtill upon him: Tho! 'tis true 
He's yet unripe, yet take him for the Blue. 
You think an Apricot half green is beſt ; | ws 
There's ſweet and ſour, and one Side good at leaſt, 
Mango's and Limes, whoſe Nouriſhment is little, 
Tho' not for Food, are yet preſerv'd for Pickle. 
So this green Writer may pretend, at leaſt, 
To whet your Stomachs for a better Feaſt. 
He makes this difference in the Sexes too 
He ſells to Men, he gives himſelf to you. 
To both he wou'd contribute ſome Delight; 
A meer Poetical Hermaphrodite. 
Thus he's equipp'd, both to be woo'd, and woo; | 


With Arms offenſive, and defenſive too ; 
Tis hard, he thinks, if neither part will do. 
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A PANEGYRICAL 
Dedicated to the Memory of the Late 


VoI. II. 


COUNTESS of ABINGDON, 


E L E ON O R A 


To the Right Honourable the 


Earl of Abingdon, &c. 


HE Commands, with which You 
t> honour'd me ſome Months ago, are 
now perform'd: They had been ſoon- 

Y er; but betwixt ill Health, ſome Bu- 
WPH ſineſs, and many Troubles, I was 
\S/@ forced to defer them till this time. 
Ovid, going to his Banithment, and writing from on 
Shipboard to his Friends, excuſed the Faults of his 
Poetry by his Misfortunes ; and told them, that good 
Verſes never low, but from a ſerene and compos'd 
Spirit. Wit, which is a kind of Zercrry, with 
Wings faſten'd to his Head and Heels, can fly but 
ſlowly in a damp Air. I therefore choſe rather to obey 
You late than ill: if at leaſt I am capable of writing 
any thing, at any time, which is worthy your Per- 
uſal and Your Patropage. I cannot ſay that I have 
eſcap'd from a Shipwreck ; but have only gain'd a 
Rock by hard Swimining ; where 1 may pant a 
8 0 2 While 
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while and gather breath: For the Doctors give me a 
ſad Aſſurance, that my Diſeaſe never took its leave 


of any Man, but with a Purpoſe to return, However, 


my Lord, I have laid hold on the Interval, and ma- 
nag'd the {mall Stock, which Age has left me, to the 
| beſt advantage, in performing this inconſiderable ſer- 
vice to my Lady's Memory. We, who are Prieſts of 
Apollo, have not the Inſpiration when we pleaſe ; but 
muſt wait *till the God comes ruſhing on us, and in- 
vades us with a fury, which we are not able to reſiſt: 
which gives us double Strength while the Fit conti- 
nues, and leaves us languiſhing and ſpent, at its de- 
parture. Let me not ſeem to boaſt, my Lord; for ! 
| have really felt it on this Occaſion, and propheſy'd 
beyond my natural Power. Let me add, and hope to 
be believ'd, that the Excellency of the Subject con- 
tributed much to the Happineſs of the Execution; 
and that the weightof thirty Years was taken off me, 
while I was writing. 1ſwam with the Tide, and the 
Water under me was buoyant. The Reader will eaſily 
obſerve. that I was tranſported by the multitude and 
variety of my Similitudes ; which are generally the 
Yroduct of a luxuriant Fancy, and the wantonneſs of 
Wit. Had I call'd in my Judgment to my aſſiſtance, 
I had certainly retrench'd many of them. But I de- 


{end them not; let them pals for beautiful faults 


amongſt the better ſort of Criticks : For the whole 
Poem, though written in that which they call Heroick 
Verſe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the 
"Thought as the Exprefſion ; and, as ſuch, requires the 
ſame grains of allowance for it. It was intended, 2s 
Your Lord{hip ſees in the Title, not for an Elegy, 
but a Panegyrick : A kind of Apotheoſis, indeed, if 
2 Heathen Word may be applied to a Chriſtian ute, 
And on all Occaſions of Praiſe, if we take the Anci- 
ents for our Patterns, we are bound by Preſcription 
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mortal in his admirable Anniverſaries, 
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to employ the magnificence of Words, and the force of 
Figures, to adorn the ſublimity of Thoughts. 1/ecrates 
amongſt the Grecian Orators, and Cicero, and the 
younger Pliny, amongſt the Romans, have leſt us 
their Precedents for our ſecurity : For I think I need 
not mention the inimitable Pindar, who ſtretches on 
theſe Pinions out of ſight, and is carried upward, as 
it were, into another World. 

This, at leaſt, my Lord, I may juſtly plead, that, 
if I have not perform'd fo well as I think I have, 


yet J have us'd my beſt endeavours to excel my felf. 


One Diſadvantage I have had ; which is, never to 
have known or ſeen my Lady: And to drew the i- 
neaments of her Mind, from the Deſcription, which 
| have received from others, is for a Painter to ſet 
himſelf at work without the living Original before 
him: Which, the more beautiful it is, will be to mucli 
the more difficult for him to conceive, when he has 
only a Relation given him of ſuch and ſuch Features 
by an Acquaintance or a Friend, without the nice 
Touches, which give the beſt Reſemblance, and 
make the Graces of the Picture. Every Artiſt is apt 
enough to flatter himſelf (and I amongitthe reit) that 
their own ocular Obſervations would have diſcover'd 
more Perfections, at leaſt others, than have been de- 
liver'd to them: Though] have received mine from 
the beſt Hands, that is, from Perſons who neither 
want a juſt Underſtanding of my Lady's Worth, nor 
a due Veneration for her Memory. 

Doctor Donne, the greateſt Wit, though not the 
greateſt Poet of our Nation, acknowledges, that he 
had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made im- 
I have had 
the ſame Fortune, though l have not ſucceeded to the 
ſame Genius. However I have follow'd his Footeps 
in the Deſign of his Panegyrick ; which was to raiſe 
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an Emulation in the Living, to copy out the Exam- 
ple of the Dead. And therefore it was, that I once 
intended to have call'd this Poem, T he Pattern : And 
though, on a ſecond Conſideration, I chang'd the T'itle 
into the Name of the Illuſtrious Perſon, yet the Pe- 
ſign continues, and Eleonora is {till the Pattern of 
Chaiity, Devotion, and Humility ; of the beſt Wile, 
the beſt Mother, and the beſt of Friends. | 
And now, my Lord, though I have endeavour'd to 
anſwer your Commands, yet I cou'd not anſwer it to 
the World, nor to my Conſcience, it I gave not your 
Lordſhip my Teſtimony of being the beſt Husband 
now living: I ſay my Teſtimony only; for the Praiſe 
of it is given you by your ſelf. They, who deſpiſe the 
Rules of Virtue both in their Practice and their Mo- 
rals, will think this a very trivial Commendation, 


But T think it the peculiar Happineſs of the Counteſs 


of Abingdon, to have been ſo truly lov'd by you, 
while ſhe was living, and fo gratefully honour'd, af- 
ter ſhe was dead. Few there are who have either 
had, or cou'd have, ſuch a Loſs; and yet fewer who 
carried their Love and Conſtancy beyond the Grave. 
The exteriors of Mourning, a decent Funeral, and 
black Habits, are the uſual ſtints of common Hus- 
bands : And perhaps their Wives deſerve no better 
than to be mourn'd with Hypocriſy, and forgot with 
| Eaſe, But you have diſtinguiſh'd yourſelf from or- 
dinary Lovers, by a real and laſting Grief for the 
Deceas'd ; and by endeavouring to raiſe for her the 
moſt durable Monument, which is that of Verſe. And 
ſo it would have prov'd, if the Workman had been 


equal to the Work, and your Choice of the Artificer 


as happy as your Deſign. Yet, as Phidias, when he 


had made the Statue of Minerva, cou'd not forbear 


to ingrave his own Name, as Author of the Piece : 
So give me leave to hope, that, by ſubſcribing mine to 
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this Poem, I may live by the Goddeſs, and tranſmit 
my Name to Poſterity by the Memory of Hers, *Tis 
no Flattery to aſſure Your Lordſhip, that ſhe is re- 
member'd, in the preſent Age, by all who have had 
the Honour of her Converſation and Acquaintance ; 
and that I have never been in any Company ſince 
the News of her Death was firſt brought me, where 
they have not extoll'd her Virtues, and even ſpoken 
the ſame things of her in Proſe, which I have done 
IS... 

I therefore think my ſelf oblig'd to thank your 
Lordſhip for the Commiſhon which you have given 


me: How I have acquitted my ſelf of it, muſt be - 


left to the Opinion of the World, in ſpite of any 
Proteſtation, which J can enter againſt the preſent 
Age, as incompetent or corrupt Judges. For my 
Comfort, they are but Englifhmen, and, as ſuch, if 
they think ill of me to-day, they are inconſtant 
enough to think well of me to-morrow, And after 


all, I have not much to thank my Fortune that I was. 
born amongſt them. The good of both Sexes are ſo 

3 that they ſtand like Exceptions 
againſt General Rules: And though one of them has 


few, in 


deſerv'd a greater Commendation than J cou'd give 
her, they have taken care that I ſhould not tire my 
Pen with frequent exerciſe on the like Subjects; that 
Praiſes, like Taxes, ſhould be appropriated, and 
left almoſt as individual as the Perſon. They ſay, 
my Talent is Satire: If it be ſo, *tis a fruitful Age, 


and there is an extraordinary Crop to gather. But a 


ſingle Hand is inſufficient for ſuch a Harveſt : They 
have ſown the Dragons "Teeth themſelves, and *tis 
but juſt they ſhould reap each other in Lampoons. 
You, my Lord, who have the Character of Honour, 


though ' tis not my Happineſs to know You, may ſtand 


aſide, with the ſmall Remainders ef the Engli/h 
e e 2 Nobility, 
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Nobility, truly ſuch, and, unhurt your ſelves, behold 
the mad Combat. If I have pleas'd you, and ſome 
few others, I have obtain'd my end. Youſee J have 
diſabled my ſelf, like an elected Speaker of the Houſe: 
yet like him I have undertaken the Charge, and find 
the Burden ſufficiently recompens'd by the Honour, 
Be pleas'd to accept of theſe my unworthy Labours, 
this Paper Monument ; and let her pious Memory, 
which I am ſure is ſacred to You, not only plead 2 
the Pardon of my many Faults, but gain me your 
Protection, which is ambitiouſly fought by, 


. Y L OR D, 
Your Lordſbip's 


Meft Obedient Servant, © 


JoHN DRYDEN, 
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EL EO0ONOR 2: 
A Panegyrical Por, 


Dedicated to the Memory of the late 
Counteſs of ABI N GDON, 


PF, S when ſome Great and Gracious Monarch 
dies, 


Soft Whiſpers, firſt, and mournful Mur- 

murs riſe 

Among the ſad Attendants; then the Sound 

Soon gathers Voice, and ſpreads the News around, 
Through Town and Country, *till the dreadful blaſt 
Is blown to diſtant Colonies at laſt ; 
Who, then, perhaps, were offering Vows in vain, 
For his long Life, and for his happy Reign: 
So ſlowly, by Degrees, unwilling Fame 
Did Matchleſs Eleonora's Fate proclaim, 
Till publick as the Loſs the News became. 

The Nation felt it in th' extremeſt Parts, 
With Eyes o'erflowing, and with bleeding Hearts: 
But moſt the Poor, whom daily ſhe ſupply'd, 
Dining to be Inch, but when ſhe dy d. 
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For, while ſhe liv'd, they lepti in Peace by Night, 
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Secure of Bread, as of returning Light; 

And with ſuch firm Dependence on the Day, 
That Need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pr 
So ſure the Dole, 10 a at their Call, RY 
They ſtood prepar'd to fee the Manna fall. 

Such Multitudes ſhe fed, ſhe cloth'd, ſhe nurſt, 
That ſhe, her ſelf, might fear her wanting firſt. 
Of her five Talents, other five ſhe made ; 

Heav'n, that had largely giv'n, was largely pay'd : 
And in few Lives, in wond'rous few, we find 

A Fortune better fitted to the Mind. 

Nor did her Alms from Oftentation fall, 

Or proud deſire of Praiſe ; the Soul gave all: 


Unbrib' d it gave; or, if a Bribe appear, 
No leſs than Heav'n ; to heap huge Treaſures there. 


Want paſs'd for Merit at her open Door: 
Heav'n ſaw, he ſafely might increaſe his Poor, 


And truſt their Suſtenance with her ſo well, 
As not to be at charge of Miracle. | 


None cou'd be needy, whom ſhe ſaw, or knew; 
All in the Compaſs of her Sphere ſhe drew : 

He, who could touch her Garment, was as ſure, 
As the firſt Chriſtians of th' Apoſtles? Cure. 
The diſtant heard, by Fame, her pious Deeds, 
And laid her up for their extremeſt Needs; 
A future Cordial for a fainting Mind ; 

For, what was ne'er refus'd, all hop'd to find, 


Fach in his turn: The Rich might freely come, 


As to a Friend; but to the Poor, twas Home. 
As to ſome Holy Houſe th' Affl icted came, 


The Hunger-ftary'd, the Naked and the Lame; 
Want and Diſeaſes fled before her Name, 
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For Zeal like hers her Servants were too ſlow ; 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd, to go; 
Her ſelf the Foundreſs and Attendant too. 

Sure ſhe had Gueſts ſometimes to entertain, 
Gueſts in Diſguiſe, of her great Maſter's Train : 
Her Lord himſelf might come, for ought we know; 
Since in a Servant's Form he liv'd below : 

Beneath her Roof he might be pleas'd to ſtay ; 
Or ſome benighted Angel, in his way, 
Might eaſe his Wings, and, ſeeing Heav'n appear 
In its beſt Work of Mercy, think it there: 
W here all the Deeds of Charity and Love 
Were in as conſtant Method, as above, 
All carry'd on; all of a Piece with theirs ; 
As free her Alms, as diligent her Cares; 
As loud her Praiſes, and as warm her Pray'rs. 
Vet was ſhe not profuſe ; but fear'd to waſte, 
And wiſely manag'd, that the Stock might laſt ; 
That all might be ſupply'd, and ſhe not grieve, 
When Crouds appear'd, ſhe had not to relieve : 
Which to prevent, ſhe ſtill increas'd her Store; 
Laid up, and ſpar'd, that ſhe might give the more. 
So Pharaoh, or ſome Greater King than he, 
Provided for the ſeventh Neceſlity : 
Taught from above his Magazines to frame ; 
That Famine was prevented ere it came. 
Thas Heav'n, though All-ſufficient, ſhews a thrift 
In his Oeconomy, and bounds his Gift: 
Creating, for our Day, one ſingle Light; 
And his Reflexion too ſupplies the Night: 
Perhaps a thouſand other Worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the Sky, 
Are lighten'd by his Beams, and kindly nurſt ; 
Of which our earthly Dunghil is the worſt, 
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Now, as all Virtues keep the middle Line, 
Yet ſomewhat more to one Extreme incline, 
Such was her Soul ; abhorring Avarice, 
Bounteous, but almoſt bounteous to a Vice : 
Had ſhe giv'n more, it had Profuſion been, 
And turn'd th' Exceſs of Goodneſs into Sin. 

Theſe Virtues rais'd her Fabrick to the Sky; 
For that, which is next Heay' n, is Charity. 
But, as high Turrets, for their airy ſteep, | 
Require Foundations, in Proportion deep 
And lofty Cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 

As to the neather Heav'ns they drive the Root : 
So low did her ſecure Foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but Humility, 

Scarcely ſhe knew that ſhe was Great, or Fair, 
Or Wiſe, beyond what other Women are, 


Or, which is better, knew, but never durſt compare. 


For to be conſcious of what all admire, _ 
And not be vain, advances Virtue high'r. 
But ſtill ſhe found, or rather thought ſhe found, 
Her own Worth wanting, others toabound ; | 
Aſcrib'd above their due to ev'ry one, 
Unjuſt and ſcanty to her ſelf alone. 

Such her Devotion was, as might give Rules 
Ol Speculation to diſputing Schools, 
And teach us equally the Scales to hold 
Betwixt the two Extremes of hot and cold; 
That pious Heat may mod'rately prevail, 
And we be warm'd, but not be ſcorch'd with Zeal. 
Buſineſs might ſhorten, not diſturb, her Pray'r; 
Heav'n had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare. 
An active Life long Oraiſons forbids ; 
Vet ſtill he pray'd, for {till ſhe pray'd by Deeds. 


Her 


Her 


Some will be caſt in Shades, and ſome will be 
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Fer ev'ry Day was Sabbath; only free 
From Hours of Pray'r, for Hours of Charity. 
Such as the Jews from ſervile Toll releaſt; 
Where Wotks of Mercy were a part of Reſt ; 
Such as bleſt Angels exerciſe above, 
Vary'd with Sacred Hymns and Acts of Love: 
Such Sabbaths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 
E'en that perpetual one, which ſhe employs, 
(For ſuch Viciſſitudes in Heav'n there are) 
In Praiſe alternate, and alternate Pray'r. 
All this ſhe practis'd here; that when ſhe ſprung 
Amidi the Choirs, at the firſt fight ſhe ſung : 
Sung, and was {ung her ſelf in Angels Lays ; 
For, praiſing her, they did her Maker praiſe. 
All Offices of Heav'n ſo well ſhe knew, 
Before ſhe came, that nothing there was new : 
And ſhe was ſo familiarly receiv'd, 
As one returning, not as one arriv'd. 

Muſe, down again precipitate thy Flight: 
For how can mortal Eyes ſuſtain Immortal Light ? 
Bat as the Sun in Water we can bear, 
Yet not the Sun, but his Reflexion there, 
So let us view her, here, in what ſhe was, 
And take her Image in this wat'ry Glals : 
Yet look not every Lineament to ſee ; 


So lamely drawn, you I ſcarcely Know, tis ſhe. 

For where ſuch various Virtues we recite, 

Tis like the Milky-Way, all over bright, 

But ſown ſo thick with Stars, tis undiſtinguiſh'd Light. 
Her Virtue, not her Virtues let us call; 

For one Heroick comprehends 'em all.; 
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One, as a Conſtellation is but one, 


Though 'tis a Train of Stars, that, rolling on, 


Riſe in their turn, and in the Zodiack run: 
Ever in Motion; now 'tis Faith aſcends, 
Now Hope, now Charity, that upward tends, 


And downwards with diffuſive Good deſcends. 
As in Perfumes compos'd with Art and Coſt, 


* Fis hard to ſay what Scent is uppermoſt ; 
Nor this part Musk or Civet can we call, 
Or Amber, but a rich Reſult of all ; 

So ſhe was all a Sweet, whole ev'ry Part, 


In due proportion mix'd, proclaim'd the Maker's Art. 


No ſingle Virtue we cou'd moſt commend, 


Whether the Wife, the Mother, or the Friend ; 


For ſhe was all, in that ſupreme degree, 
That as no one prevail'd, ſo all was ſhe. 
The ſev*ral parts lay hidden in the Piece; 
Th' Occafion but exerted that, or this. 
A uWife as tender, and as true withal, 

As the firſt Woman was before her Fall : 
Made for the Man, of whom ſhe was a part; 


Made, to attract his Eyes, and keep his Heart. 


A ſecond Ewe, but by no Crime accurſt ; 

As beauteous, not as brittle as the firſt. 

Had ſhe been firſt, {till Paradife had been, 

And Death had found no Entrance by her Sin, 

So ſhe not only had preſerv'd from ill 

Her Sex and ours, but liv'd their Pattern ſtill. 
Love and Obedience to her Lord ſhe bore ; 


She much obey'd him, but ſhe lov'd him more: 


Not aw'd to Duty by ſuperior Sway, 
But taught by his Indulgence to obey. 
Thus we love God, as Author of our Good ; 
So Subjects love juſt Kings, or ſo they ſhou'd. 


Nox 


New Objects only multiply*d it more. 


As much as ev'ry Veſſel cou'd contain; 
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Nor was it with Ingratitude return'd; _ 
In equal Fires the bliſsful Couple burn'd ; | 
One Joy poſleſs'd 'em both, and in one Grief they ( 
mourn'd. _ 1 
His Paſſion ſtill improv'd; he lov'd ſo faſt, 
As if he fear'd each Day wou'd be her laſt. 
Too true a Prophet to foreſee the Fate 
That ſhou'd ſo ſoon divide their happy State: 
When he to Heav'n entirely muſt reſtore 
That Love, that Heart, where he went halves before. 
Yet as the Soul is all in ev'ry part, | 
So God and He might each have all her Heart, 
So had her Children too ; for Charity 
Was not more fruitful, or more kind than ſhe : 


Each under other by degrees they grew; 


A goodly Perſpective of diſtant View. 
Anchiſes look'd not with ſo pleas'd a Face, 
In numb'ring o'er his future Roman Race, 


And Marſhalling the Heroes of his Name, 


As, in their Order, next, to Light they came. 


Nor Cybele, with half ſo kind an Eye, 
Survey'd her Sons and Daughters of the Sky ; 

Proud, ſhall I fay, of her immortal Fruit? 
As far as Pride with Heav'nly Minds may ſuit, 
Her pious Love excell'd to all ſhe bore ; 


And as the Choſen found the pearly Grain 


As in the Bliſsful Viſion each ſhall ſhare 
As much of Glory, as his Soul can bear ; 
So did ſhe love, and ſo difpenſe her Care. 
Her eldeſt thus, by conſequence, was beſt, 
As longer cultivated than the ref, 


e eee 


The Babe had all that Infant care beguiles, | I' un 
And early knew his Mother in her Smiles: Take 
But when dilated Organs let in Day For 't 
To the young Soul, and gave it room to play, ro m 
At his firſt Aptneſs, the Maternal Love ' MW Thou 
Thoſe Rudiments of Reaſon did improve: Fixtt 
The tender Age was pliant to command; und 
Like Wax it yielded to the forming Hand: Some 
True to th' Artificer, the labour'd Mind | AT: 
With Eaſe was pious, generous, juſt and kind; | Tt 
Soft for Impreſſion, from the firſt prepar'd, Stin 
Till Virtue with long Exerciſe grew hard: Thus 
With ev'ry Act confirm'd, and made at laſt Ac 
So durable as not to be effac'd, Whe 
It turn'd to Habit; and, from Vices free, We 
Goodneſs reſolv'd into Neceſſity. | T 
Thus fix'd ſhe Virtue's Image, that's her own, Ast 
Till the whole Mother in the Children ſhone ; Exc 
For that was their Perfection: She was ſuch, "2 She. 
They never cou'd expreſs her Mind too much. Ho 
So unexhauſted her Perfections were, Buy 
That, for more Children, ſhe had more to ſpare ; Diſt 
For Souls unborn, whom her untimely Death T 
Depriv'd of Bodies, and of mortal Breath ; 1 We 
And (cou'd they take th' Impreſſions of her Mind) The 
Enough {till left to ſanctify her Kind. | 'Thi 
Then wonder not to ſee this Soul extend / 
The Bounds, and ſeek ſome other ſelf, a Friend: Th 
As ſwelling Seas to gentle Rivers glide, | An 
To ſeek Repoſe, and empty out the Tide Th 
So this full Soul, in narrow Limits pent, An 
Unable to contain her, ſought a Vent, FH 
To iſſue out, and in ſome friendly Breaſt So 
Diſcharge her Treaſures, and ſecurely reſt : Sh 


T' un- 
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T* unboſom all the Secrets of her Heart, 
Take good Advice, but better to impart. 
For 'tis the Bliſs of Friendſnip's holy State, 
To mix their Minds, and to communicate ; 
Though Bodies cannot, Souls can penetrate : 

Fixt to her Choice, inviolably true, 

And wiſely chooſing, for ſhe choſe but few. 

Some ſhe muſt have; but in no one cou'd find 
A Tally fitted for fo large a Mind. 

The Souls of Friends like Kings in Progreſs are; 
Still in their own, though from the Palace far: 

Thus her Friend's Heart her Country Dwelling was, 
A ſweet Retirement to a coarſer Place; 

Where Pomp and Ceremonies enter'd not, 

Where Greatneſs was ſhut out, and Bus'neſs well forgot. 

This is th' imperfect Draught; but ſhort as far 
As the true Height and Bigneſs of a Star 
Exceeds the Meaſures of th' Aſtronomer. 

She ſhines above, we know ; but in what Place, 
How near the Throne, and Heav'n's Imperial Face, 
By our weak Opticks is but vainly guetc ; 
Diſtance and Altitude conceal the reſt. 

Tho! all theſe rare Endowments of the Mind 
Were in a narrow Space of Life confin'd, 

The Figure was with full Perfection crown'd ; 
Though not ſo large an Orb, as truly round. 

As when | in Glory, through the publick Place, 
The Spoils of conquer'd Nations were to paſs, 
And but one Day for Triumph was allow'd, 

The Conſul was conſtrain'd his Pomp to crowd; 
And ſo the ſwift Proceſſion hurry'd on, 

That all, though not diſtinctly, might be ſhown : 
So in the ſtraiten'd Bounds of Life confin'd. 

dhe gave but glimpſes of her glorious Mind; 
| 5 5 Tr And 
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And Multitudes of Virtues paſs'd along; 
Each preſſing foremoſt in the mighty Throng. 
Ambitious to be ſeen, and then make Room 
For greater Multitudes that were to come. 

Yet unemploy d no Minute ſlip'd away; 
Moments were precious in ſo ſhort a ſtay, | 
The haſte of Heav'n to have her was ſo great, 
That ſome were ſingle Acts, though each compleat ; 

But ev'ry Act ſtood ready to repeat. 

Her Fellow-Saints with buſy Care will look 
For her bleſt Name in Fate's eternal Book; 
And, pleas'd to be outdone, with Joy will ſee 
Numberleſs Virtues, endleſs Charity: 

But more will wonder at fo ſhort an Age, 

Jo find a Blank beyond the thirti'th Page; 

And with a pious Fear begin to doubt 

The Piece imperfect, and the reſt torn out. 

But 'twas her Saviour's time; and, cou'd there be 
A Copy near th* Original, *twas ſhe. 

As precious Gums are not for laſting Fire, 
They but perfume the Temple, and expire : 
So was ſhe ſoon exhal'd, and vaniſh'd hence 
A ſhort ſweet Odour, of a vaſt Expence. 

She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd ; 
For but a Now did Heav'n and Earth divide: 
She paſs'd ſerenely with a ſingle Breath; 


This Moment perfect Health, the next was Death 


One Sigh did her eternal Bliſs aſſure ;_ 


So little Penance needs, when Souls are almoſt pure 


As gentle Dreams our waking Thoughts purſue ; | 
Or, one Dream paſs'd, we ſlide into a new; _ 

So cloſe they follow, ſuch wild Order keep, 

We think our ſelves awake, and are alleep : 
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So ſoftly Death ſucceeded Life in her: 
She did but dream of Heav'n, and ſhe was there. 
No Pains ſhe ſuffer'd, nor expir'd with Noiſe ; 
Her Soul was whiſper'd out with God's ſtill Voice; 
As an old Friend is beckon'd to a Feaſt, 
And treated like a long-familiar Gueſt. 
He took her as he found, but found her fo, 
As one in hourly Readineſs to go: 
E'en on that Day, in all her Trim prepar'd ; 
As early Notice ſhe from Heav'n had heard, 
And ſome delcending Courier from above 
Had giv'n her timely Warning to remove ; 
Or counſell'd her to dreſs the Nuptial Room, 
For on that Night the Bridegroom was to come. 
He kept his Hour, and found her where ſhe lay 
Cloth'd all in white, the Liv'ry of the Day: 
Scarce had the ſinn'd, in Thought, or Word, or Act 
Unleſs Omiſſions were to paſs for Fact: 
That hardly Death a Conſequence cou'd draw, 
To make her liable to Nature's Law. 
And, that ſhedy'd, we only have to ſhow 
The mortal Part of her ſhe left below: 
The reſt (ſo ſmooth, ſo ſuddenly ſhe went) 
Look'd like Tranſlation, through the Firmament, 
Or like the fiery Carr, on the third Errand ſent. 
O happy Soul ! if thou canft view from high, 
Where thou art all Intelligence, all Eye, 
If looking vp to God, or down to us, 
Thou find'ſt, that any way be pervious, 
Survey the Ruins of thy Houſe, and ſee 
Thy widow'd, and thy Qrphan F amily : 
Look on thy tender Pledges left behind; 
And, if thou canſt a yacant Minute find 
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From Heav'nly Joys, that Interval afford 
To thy ſad Children, and thy mourning Lord. 
See how they grieve, miſtaken in their Love, 
And ſhed a Beam of Comfort from above; 
Give 'em, as much as mortal Ryes can bear, 
A tranſient View of thy full Glories there; 
That they with mod'rate Sorrow may ſuſtain 
And mollify their Loſſes in thy Gain. 


Or eife divide the Grief; for ſuch thou wert, 


That ſhou'd not all Relations bear a part, 
It were enough to break a fingle Heart. 


Let this ſuffice : Nor thou, oreat Saint, refuſe 


This humble Tribute of no vulgar Muſe: 


Who, not by Cares, or Wants, or Age depreſt, 


tems a wild Deluge with a dauntleſs Breaſt; 
And dares to ſing thy Praiſes in a Clime 


Where Vice triumphs, and Virtue is a Crime; 


Where e'en to draw the Picture of thy Mind, 
Is Satire on the moſt of Human Kind: 


Take it, while yet 'tis Praiſe; before my Rage, 


Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad Age 3 
So bad, that thou thy ſelf hadſt no Defence 
From Vice, but barely by departing hence. 


Be what, and where thou art: To wiſh thy place, 
Were, in the beſt, Preſumption more than Grace. 
Thy Relicks, (ſuch thy Works of Mercy are) 


Have, in this Poem, been my holy care. 


As Earth thy Body Keeps, thy Soul the Sky, 


So ſhall this Verſe preſerve thy Memory 3 


For thou ſhalt make it live, becauſe it ſings of thee: 
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To the Pious Memory of the Accomphiſh'd 


Yeung Lady, Mrs. ANNE KILLI CREW, 


Excellent in the two Siſter- Arts of Poeſy 
and Painting, Au Op x. 
1 . ; 
Hou youngeſt Virgin-Daughter of the Skies, 
Made in the laſt Promotion of the Bleſt; 
Whole Palms, new pluck'd from Paradiſe, 
In ſpreading Branches more ſublimely riſe, 
Rich with Immortal Green above the reſt : 
Whether, adopted to ſome Neighb'ring Star, 
Thou roll'ſt above us, in thy wand'ring Race, 
Or, in Proceſſion fix'd and regular, 
Mov'd with the Heav'n's Majeſt ick Pace; 
Or, call'd to more Superior Bliſs, 


| Thou tread'ſt, with Seraphims, the vaſt Abyſs: 


Whatever happy Regionis thy Place, 
Ceaſe thy Celeſtial Song a little ſpace ; - 
Thou wilt have time enough for Hymns Divine, 
Since Heav'n's Eternal Year is thine. 
Hear then a Mortal Muſe thy Praiſe rehearſe, 
| In no ignoble Verſe; | 
But ſuch as thy own Voice did practiſe here, 
When thy firſt Fruits of Poeſy were giv'n ; 
To make thy ſelf a welcome Inmate there : 
While yet a young Probationer, 
And Candidate of Heav'n. 
II. 
If by Traduction came thy Mind, 
Our Wonder is the leſs to find 
A Soul ſo charming from a Stock ſo good ; 
Thy Father was transfus'd into thy Blood 
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So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, 
An early, rich, and inexhauſted Vein. 


Bur if thy Pre exiſting Soul 
Was form'd, at firſt, with Myriads more, 
It did through all the Mighty Poets roll, 
W ho Greek or Latin Laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho laſt, which once it was before. 


If ſo, then ceaſe thy flight, O Heav'n born Mind 


Thou haſt no Droſs to purge from thy rich Ore: 
Nor can thy Soul a fairer Manſion find, | 
Than was the beauteous Frame ſhe left behind: 


Return to fill or mend the Choir of thy Celeſtial kind, 


| III. 
May we preſume to ſay, that, at thy Birth, 


New joy was ſprung in Heav'n, as well as here on Earth. 


For ſure the milder Planets did combine 
On thy Auſpicious Horoſcope to ſhine, 
And e'en the moſt Malicious were in Trine. 
Thy Brother-Angels at thy Birth 
Strung each his Lyre, and tun'd it high, 
That all the People of the Sk) 
Might know a Poeteſs was born on Earth. 
And then, if ever, Mortal Ears 
Had heard the Muſick of the Spheres. 
And if no cluſt'ring Swarm of Bees 


| 


On thy ſweet Mouth diſtilbd their golden Dew, 


T'was that ſuch vulgar Miracles 
Heav'n had not Leiſure to renew : 
For all thy Bleſt Fraternity of Love 


Solemniz d there thy Birth, and kept thy Holy-day above. 
IV. 


01 Gracious God ! How far have we 
Prophan'd thy Heav'nly Gift of Poeſy ? 
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Made proſtitute and profligate the Muſe, 
Debas'd to each obſcene and impious Uſe, 
Whole Harmony was firſt ordain'd Above 
For Tongues of Angels, and for Hymns of Love? 
O wretched We ! why were we hurry'd down 
This lubrique and adult'rate Age, 
(Nay added fat Pollutions of our own) 
T' increaſe the ſteaming Ordures of the Stage ? 
What can we ſay texcuſe our Second Fall!? 
Let this thy Veſtal, Heav'n, atone for all: 
Her Arethufian Stream remains unſoil'd, 
Unmix'd with Foreign Filth, and undefil'd ; 
Her Wit was more than Man, her Innocence a Child. 
| | | V. 
Art ſhe had none, yet wanted none; 
For Nature did that Want ſupply : 
So rich in Treaſures of her Own, 
She might our boaſted Stores defy : 
Such noble Vigour did her Verſe adorn, 
That it ſeem'd borrow'd, where 'twas only born, 
Her Morals too were in her Boſom bred, 
By great Examples daily fed, 
What in the beſt of Books, her Father's Life, ſhe read, 
And to be read herſelf ſhe need not fear ; 
Each Teſt, and ev'ry Light, her Muſe will bear, 
Though Epictetus with his Lamp were there. 
Een Love (for Love ſometimes her Muſe expreſt) 
Was but a Lambent flame which play'd about her Breaſt: 
Light as the Vapours of a Morning Dream, 
So cold herſelf, whilſt ſhe ſuch Warmth expreſt, 
Twas Cris bathing in Diana's Stream. 
e 
Born to the Spacious Empire of the Nine, 
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To manage well that mighty Government; 
But what can young ambitious Souls confine ? 
To the next Realm ſhe ftretch'd her Sway, 
For Painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous Province, and alluring Prey. 
A Chamber of Dependences was fram'd, 
(As Conquerors will never want Pretence, 
When arm'd, to Juſtify th' Offence ) 


Ard the whole Fief, in right of Poetry, ſheclaim' d. 


The Country open lay without Defence : 
For Poets frequent Inrodes there had made, 
And perfectly cou'd repreſent 


The Shape, the Face, with ev'ry Lineament; 


And all the large Domains which the Dumb Sifter ſway d. 


All bow'd beneath her Government, 
Receiv'd in Triumph whereſoe' er ſhe went. 
Her Pencil drew, whate' er her Soul deſign'd, 


[Mind. 


And oft the happy Draught ſurpaſs'd the Image in her 


The Sylvan Scenes of Herds and Flocks, 
And fruitful Plains and barren Rocks, 
Of ſhallow Brooks that flow'd ſo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear; 
Of deeper too and ampler Floods, 
Which, as in Mirrours, ſnew'd the Woods; 
Of lofty Trees, with Sacred Shades, 
And Perſpectives of pleaſant Glades, 
Where Nymphs of brighteſt Form appear, 
And ſhaggy Satyrs ſtanding near, 
Which them at once admire and fear. 
The Ruins too of ſome Majeſtick Piece, 


Boaſting the Pow'r of ancient Rome or Greece, 


Whoſe Statues, Freezes, Columns broken lie, 


And, tho' defac'd, the Wonder of the Eye ; 
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What Nature, Art, bold Fiction e'er durſt frame, 

Her forming Hand gave Feature to the Name. 

So ſtrange a Concourſe ne'er was ſeen before, 

But when the peopl'd Ari the whole Creation bore. 
VII. | 

The Seas then chang' d, with bold erected Look 
Our Martial King the fight with Rev'rence ſtrock: 
For not content t' expreſs his outward Part, 

Her Hand call'd out the Image of his Heart : i 
His warlike Mind, his Soul devoid of Fear, 
His High-defigning Thoughts were figur'd there, : 
As when, by Magick, Ghoſts are made appear. 

Our Phenix Queen was pourtray'd too ſo bright, 
Beauty alone cou'd Beauty take fo right : 
Her Dreſs, her Shape, her matchleſs Grace, 
Were all obſerv'd, as well as Heav'nly Face. 
With ſuch a Peerleſs Majeſty ſhe ſtands, 

As in that Day ſhe took the Crown from ſacred Hands: 
Before a Train of Heroines was ſeen, 
In Beauty foremoſt, as in Rank, the Queen, 

Thus nothing to her Genius was deny'd, 

But like a Ball of Fir de further thrown, 

Still with a greater E ze ſhe ſhone, 

And her bright Soul broke out on ev'ry fide, 
What next ſhe had deſign'd, Heaven only knows : 
To ſuch Ira m od'rate Growth her Conqueſt roſe, 
That Fate alone its Progreſs cou'd oppoſe. 

VIII. 

Now all thoſe Charms, that blooming Grace, 
The well-proportion'd Shave, and beauteous Face, 
Shall never niore be ſeen b Mortal Eyes; 

In Ears the much-lamented Virgin lies. 

Net Wit, nor Piety cor'd Fate prevent; 

Nor wes dhe cruel Dęffiny content 
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To finiſh all the Murder at a blow, 
To ſweep at once her Life, and Beauty too; 
But, like a harden'd Felon, took a pride 
To work more miſchievouſly ſlow, 
And plunder d firſt, and then deſtroy'd. 
O double Sacrilege on things Divine, 


To rob the Relick, and deface the Shrine! 
But thus Orinda dy'd : 


Heaven, by the ſame Diſeaſe, did both tranſlate ; 
As equal were their Souls, ſo equal was their Fate. 


| IX. 
Mean-time her Warlike Brother on the Seas 
His waving Streamers to the Winds diſplays, 


Ah Generous Youth, that Wiſh forbear, 
The Winds too ſoon will waft thee here! 
| Slack all thy Sails, and fear to come, 


Thou haſt already had her laſt Embrace. 


But look aloft, and if thou ken'ſ from far 


Among the Pleiads a New-kindled Star, 

If any Sparkles, than the reſt more bright ; 
*T is ſhe that ſhines in that propitious Light. 
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And Vows for his Return, with vain Devotion, pays. 


Alas, thou know'ſ not, thou art wreck'd at home 
No more ſhalt thou behold thy Siſter's Face, 


| When in mid-Air the Golden Trump ſhall ſound, 


To raiſe the Nations under Ground; 

When, in the Valley of Feho/baphat, 
The Judging God ſhall cloſe the Book of Fate ; 
And there the laſt Mes keep, | 


For thoſe who Wake, and thoſe who Sleep : 


When rattling Bones together fly, 
From the four Corners of the Sky ; 
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When Sinews o'er the Skeletons are ſpread, 
Thoſe cloth'd with Fleſh, and Life inſpires the Dead ; 
The Sacred Poets firſt ſhall hear the Sound, 

And foremoſt from the Tomb ſhall bound, c 
For they are cover'd with the lighteſt Ground ; 
And ſtraight, with 1n-born Vigour, on the Wing, 
Like mounting Larks, to the New Morning fing. 
There Thou, ſweet Saint, before the Quire ſhall go, 
As Harbinger of Heaven, the Way to ſhow, 
The Way which thou ſo well haſt learnt below. ö 


On the n 
A Paſtoral ELEGY. 


Was on a Joyleſs and a Gloomy Morn, 


Wet was the Graſs, and hung with Pearls the 
When Damon, who deſign'd to paſs the Day {Thorn 


With Hounds and Horns, and chaſe the fiying Prey, 


Roſe early from his Bed ; but ſoon he found A: 
The Welkin pitch'd with ſullen Clouds around, 6 


An Eaſtern Wind, and Dew upon the Ground. 

Thus while he ſtood, and ſighing did ſurvey 

The Fields, and curſt th' ill Omens of the Day, 

He ſaw Meualcas come with heavy pace; 

Wet were his Eyes, and chearleſs was his Face: 

He wrung his Hands, diſtracted with his Care, 

And ſent his Voice before him from afar. 

Return, he cry'd, return, unhappy Swain, 

The ſpungy Clouds are fill'd with gath'ring Rain : 

The Promiſe of the Day not only croſs'd, 

But e' en the Spring, the Spring it ſelf is loſt, 

Amyntas— Oh! ——he cou'd not ipeak the reſt, 

Nor needed, for preſaging Damon gels: d, {od 
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Equal with Heav'n young Damon lov'd the Boy, 
The boaſt of Nature, both his Parents Joy. 
His graceful Form revolving in his Mind; 
So great a Genius, and a Soul ſo kind, 
Gave ſad aſſurance that his Fears were true; 
Too well the Envy of the Gods he knew: 
For when their Gifts too laviſhly are plac'd, 
Soon they repent, and will not make them laſt. 
For ſure it was too bountiful a Dole, 
The Mother's Features, and the Father's Soul. 

Then thus he cry'd : The Morn beſpoke the News: 
The Morning did her chearful Light diffuſe ; 

But ſee how ſuddenly ſhe chang'd her Face, [grace ; 


And brought on Clouds and Rain, the Day's Dir 


Juſt ſuch, Amyntas, was thy promis'd Race. 
What Charms adorn'd thy Youth, where Nature ſmil'd, 
And more than Man was giv'n us in a Child! 

His Infancy was ripe : a Soul ſublime 
In Years ſo tender that prevented time : 


Fre Mortals all his Beauties cou'd ſurvey : 
Juſt like the Flow'r that buds and withers in a Day. 


MENALCAS. 


 Heav'n gave him all at once; then ſnatch'd wy, } 


The Mother, Lovely, tho' with Grief oppreſt, 
Reclin'd his dying Head upon her Breaſt. 
The mournful Family ſtood all around; 
One Groan was heard, one univerſal Sound : 

All were in Floods of Tears and endleſs Sorrow 
So dire a Sadneſs fat on ev'ry Look, 
E'en Death repented he had giv'n the Stroke. 

He griev'd his fatal Work had been ordain'd, 

But promis'd length of Life to thoſe who yet remain'd, 
The Mother's and her Eldeſt Daughter's Grace, 

It ems, had brib'd him to 8 Wr * 
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The Father bore it with undaunted Soul, | 
Like one who durſt his Deſtiny controul : 
Yet with becoming Grief he bore his part, 
Reſign'd his Son, but not reſign'd his Heart. 
Patient as 70h; and may he live to ſee, 
Like him, a new increaſing Family 
DAM ON. 

Such is my Wiſh, and ſuch my Propheſy. 

For yet, my Friend, the Beauteous Mould remains; 

Long may ſhe exerciſe her fruitful Pains ! 

But, ah ! with better hap, and bring a Race 

More laſting, and endu'd with equal Grace! 

Equal ſhe may, but farther none can go: 

For he was all that was exact below. 
MENALCAS. 

Planes, behold yon breaking Purple Cloud ; 
Hear'ſt thou not Hymns and Songs Divinely loud? 
There mounts Amyntas; the young Cherubs play 
About their Godlike Mate, and Sing ham on his way, 
He cleaves the liquid Air, behold he flies, 
Andevery Moment gains upon the Skies. 

The new come Gueſt admires th' /ZEtheril State, 
The Saphir Portal, and the Golden Gate; 

And now admitted in the ſhining Throng, 

He ſhows the Paſsport which he brought along. 

His Paſsport is his Innocence and Grace, 

Well known to all the Natives of the Place. 

Now Sing, ye joyful Angels, and admire 

Your Brother's Voice that comes to mend your Quire 3 
Sing you, while endleſs Tears our Eyes beſtow 3 

For like Amyntas none is left below. 
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On the Death of a very Young Gentleman. 


E who cou'd view the Book of Deſtiny, 
And read whatever there was writ of thee, 
O Charming Youth, in the firſt op'ning Page, 
So many Graces in ſo green an Ape, 
Such Wit, ſuch Modeſty, ſuch Strength of Mind, 
A Soul at once ſo manly, and ſo kind; 
WMWou'd wonder, when he turn'd the Volume o'er, 
And after ſome few Leaves ſhou'd find no more, 
Nought but a Blank remain, a dead yoid Space, 
A ſtep of Life that promis'd ſuch a Race. 
We muſt not, dare not think that Heav'n began 
A Child, and cou'd not finiſh him a Man; 
Reflecting what a mighty Store was laid 
Of rich Materials, and a Model made: 
The Coſt already furniſh'd ; ſo beſtow'd, 


As more was never to one Soul allow'd : 


Yet after this Profuſion ſpent in vain, 

Nothing but mould'ring Aſhes to remain. 

I gueſs not, leſt I ſplit upon the Shelf, 

yet durſt I gueſs, Heav'n kept it for himſelf ; 

And giving us the Uſe, did ſoon recal, 

Ere we cou'd ſpare, the mighty Principal. 
Thus then he diſappear'd, was rarify'd ; 

For ' tis improper Speech to ſay he dy'd : 

He was exhal'd ; His great Creator drew 

His Spirit, as the Sun the Morning Dew. 

*Tis Sin produces Death; and he had none 

But the Taint Adam left on ev'ry Son. 

He added not, he was ſo pure, ſo good, 

*Twas but th' Original Forfeit of his Blood: 


And 


And 
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And that ſo little, that the River ran 
More clear than the corrupted Fount began. 
Nothing remain'd of the firſt muddy Clay; 
The length of Courſe had waſh'd it in the way: 
So deep, and yet ſo clear, we might behold 
The Gravel bottom, and that bottom Gold. 
As ſuch we lov'd, admir'd, almoſt ador'd, 
Gave all the Tribute Mortals cou'd afford. 


Perhaps we gave ſo much, the Pow'rs above 


rew angry at our ſuperſtitious Love: 

For when we more than Human Homage pay, 
The charming Cauſe is juſtly ſnatch'd away. 

Thus was the Crime not his. bur ours alone : 
And yet we murmur that he went ſo ſoon ; 0 
Though Miracles are ſhort and rarely ſhown. 

Hear then, ye mournful Parents, and divide 
That Love in many, which in one was ty'd. 

That individual Bleſſing is no more, 

But multiply'd in your remaining Store. 

The Flame's diſpers'd, but does not all expire; 

The Sparkles blaze, though not the Globe of Fire. 
Love him by Parts, in all your num' rous Race, 
And from thoſe Parts form one collected Grace; 
Then, when you have refin'd to that Degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. 


Upon the Death of the Earl of Du DEE. 


H laſt and beſt of Scots! who didſt maintain 
Thy Country's Freedom from a foreign Reign 3 
New People fill the Land now thou art gone, 


New Gods the Temples, and new Kings the Throne. 
PG 
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Scotland and Thee did each in other live; 

Nor wou'dſt thou her, nor cou'd ſhe thee ſurvive. 
Farewel, who dying didſt ſupport the State, 

And cou'dft not fall but with thy Country's Fate. 


OO _ ee — A ne 
Upon Young Mr. RoGtrs 0 ts 
5 8 : R . Thy 
Ghuceſterſhire. —_ 

ut! 

F gentle Blood, his Parents only Treaſure, Onc 
Their laſting Sorrow, and their vaniſh'd Pleaſure, But 
Adorn'd with Features, Virtues, Wit and Grace, Thy 
A large Proviſion for ſo ſhort a Race; But 
More mod'rate Gifts might have prolong'd his Date, 1 


Too early fitted for a better State; 
But, knowing Heav'n his Home, to ſhun Delay, 
He leap'd o'er Age, and took the ſhorteſt way, 


— 7 a — * 


.To the Memory of Mr. OLDHAM. 
Arewel, too little, and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think, and call my own: 
For ſure our Souls were near allied, and thine | 
| Caſt in the ſame poetic Mould with mine. e 
One common Note on either Lyre did ſtrike, 
And Knaves and Fools we both abhorr'd alike. 
To the ſame Goal did both our Studies drive; 


The laſt ſet out, the ſooneſt did arrive. | 
Thus Niſus fell upon the ſlipp'ry place, 380 


Whilſt his young Friend perform'd, and won the Nace. Tu 
O early ripe! to thy abundant Store Str 


What cou'd ae Age have added more ? ? 
It 


1: 
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It might (what Nature never gives the Young) 
Have taught the Smoothneſs of thy native Tongue. 

But Satire needs not thoſe, and Wit will ſhine 

Thro' the harſh Cadence of a rugged Line. 

A noble Error, and but ſeldom made, 

When Poets are by too much Force betray'd. 

Thy gen'rous Fruits, tho' gather'd ere their Prime, 


Still ſhew'd a Quickneſs ; and maturing Time 


But mellows what we write, to the dull ſweets of Rhime. 
Once more, hail, and farewel ; farewel, thou young, 
But ah too ſhort, Marcellus of our Tongue 

Thy Brows with Ivy, and with Laurels bound; 

But Fate and Gloomy Night encompaſs thee around. 


On the Death of Mr. PUuRcELL. 
Set to Muſic by Dr. B L o w. 


Ark how the Lark and Linnet fing ; 
With Rival Notes | 
They ſtrain their warbling Throats, 
To welcome in the Spring. 
But in the Cloſe of Night, 


When Philomel begins her heav'nly Lay, 


They. ceaſe their mutual Spite, _ 

Drink in her Muſick with Delight, 

And liſtning filently obey. 
CE» 


80 ceas d the Rival Crew, when Purcell came; 


They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame: 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the Godlike Man: 
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The Godlike Man, 
Alas ! too ſoon retired, | . 
As he too late began. | 
We beg not Hell our Orpheus to reftore : 
| Had he been there, ; 
Their Sovereign's Fear 
Had ſent him back before. 
The Power of Harmony too well they knew : 
He long ere this had tun'd their jarring Sphere, 
And left no Hell below. 
III. 


The Heav'nly Choir, who heard his Notes from high, 
Let down the Scale of Muſick from the Sky : 


They handed him along, 


And all the way he taught, and all the way they ſung. 


Ye breth'ren of the Lyre, and tuneful Voice, 
Lament his Lot; but at your own rejoice : 
Now live ſecure, and linger out your Days ; 


The Gods are pleas'd alone with Purcell's Lays, 


Nor know to mend their Choice. 


Fm 1 


E PIT AP H on tbe Lady WHITMORE, 


Hair, kind, and true, a Treaſure each alone, 
| A Wife, a Miſtrefs, and a Friend in one, 


Reſt in this Tomb, rais'd at thy Husband's coſt, 


Here ſadly ſumming, what he had, and loſt. 
Come, Virgins, ere in equal Bands ye join, 
Come firſt, and offer at her ſacred Shrine; 
Pray but for half the Virtues of this Wife, 
Compound for all the reſt, with longer Life ; 
And wiſh your Vows, like hers, may be return'd, 
So lov'd when living, and when dead ſo mourn'd. 
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EPITAP H on Sir PALMESFAIRBONE'S 


Tomb in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


Sacred to the Immortal Memory of Sir Palmes Fairbone, 
Knight, Governor of Tangier ; in Execution of which 
Command, he wwas mortally wounded by a Shot from 


the Moors, then befteging the Town, in the forty fixth 


Year of his Age. October 24, 1680, 


E Sacred Relicks, which your Marble keep, 
Here, undiſturb'd by Wars, in quiet ſleep : 
Diſcharge the Truſt, which, when it was below, 0 


Fairbone's undaunted Soul did undergo, 

And be the Town's Palladium from the Foe. 

Alive and dead theſe Walls he will defend : 

Great Actions great Examples muſt attend. 

The Candian Siege his early Valour knew, 

Where Turki/þ Blood did his young Hands imbrue. 
From thence returning with deſery'd Applauſe, »J} 
Againſt the Moors his well-fleſh'd Sword he draws ; 5 
The ſame the Courage, and the ſame the Cauſe. 

His Youth and Age, his Life and Death, combine, 7 
As in ſome great and regular Deſign, 5 
All of a Piece throughout, and all divine. 
Still nearer Heav'n his Virtues ſhone more bright, c 
Like riſing Flames expanding in their height; 

'The Martyr's Glory crown'd the Soldier's Fight. 
More bravely Britiſb General never fell, 

Nor General's Death was e'er reveng'd ſo well; 

W hich his pleas'd Eyes beheld before their cloſe, 
Follow'd by thouſand Victims of his Foes, | 


To his lamented Loſs for time to come 


His pious Widow conſecrates this Tomb. 


Under 
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Duder Mr. MIL Tox's Picture, before his 
8 Paradiſe Loſt. 


Hree Poet:, in three diſtant Azes born, 
| Greece, ltaly, and England did adorn. 
The fr in Loſtineſs of Thought ſurpaſs'd; 
The next in Majeſty ; in both the Jap. 
The force of Nature cou'd no further go; 
T'o make a Third ſhe join'd the former two. 
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St. CE GIL IA's Day, 1687. 


| *. 
0 ROM Harmony, from Heav'nly Harmony 


D This Univerſal Frame began: 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring Atoms lay, 

| And cou'd not heave her Head, 

The tuneful Voice was heard from high, 

Ariſe, ye more than dead. 

Then cold, and hot, and moiſt, and dry, 
In order to their ſtations leap, 
And Muſick's Power obey. 
From Harmony, from Heavenly Harmony 
This Univerſal Frame began : 

From Harmony to Harmony 
Through all the compaſs of the Notes it ran, 
The Diapaſon cloſing full in Man. 

+ "BT, 
What Paſſion cannot Muſick raiſe and quel! ! 
When F#ba/ ſtruck the corded Shell, 
His liſt'ning Brethren ſtood around, 

And, wond'ring, on their Faces fell 

To worſhip that Celeſtial Sound, 
Leſs than a God they thought there could not all 

Within the hollow of that Shell, 


T hat 
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N SONGS. 
| That ſpoke ſo ſweetly and ſo well. 
What Paſſion cannot Wa: raiſe and quell! } 
J. 
The Trumpet s loud Clangor - 
Excites us to Arms, 
With ſhrill Notes of Anger 
And mortal Alarms, 
The double double double beat 
Of the thund'ring Drum, 
Cries, hark! the Foes come; 
Charge, Charge, 'tis too 1.7 to retreat. | 3 
The ſoft complaining Flute 
In dying Notes diſcovers 
The Woes of hopeleſs Lovers, 
Whole Dirge is e the warbling Lute; 


Sharp Violins proclaim _ 
Their jealous Pangs, and n, 
Fury, frantick Indignation, 


Depth of Pains, and height of Paſſion, 5 But 
. the fair, — Dame. 25 The 
I. | 
But oh ! what Art can teach, | To | 
What human Voice can reach, | 
The ſacred Organ's praiſe? ” Prot 
Notes inſpiring holy Love, | 
Notes that wing their Heavenly ways | Firſt 
Io mend the Choirs above. ; Dec 
E VII. | 
Orpheus cou'd lead the ſavage race; | 
And Trees uprooted left their place, | JI Shal 
Segquacious of the Lyre : 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher: Whe 
When to her Organ vocal Breath was giv'n, The 


An Angel heard, and ftraight appear d. 
_ Millaking Earth for Heav'n, | Grand 


nd 


But Sun—4d, God—n, I 
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Grand CHORUS, 
As from the pour of ſacred Lays 

The Spheres began to move, 
And ſung the great Creator's praiſe 

To all the Bleſs d above ; 
So wwhen the laſl and dreadful hour 
This crumbling Pageant ſhall devour, 
The Trumpet ſhall be heard on high, 
The Dead ſhall live, the Living die, 


Aud Muſick ſpall untune the Shy. 


On the Young ST ATESME N. 


La RN Do had Law and Senſe, 
Cliſford was fierce and brave; 
Bennet's grave Look was a pretence, 


And D——y's matchleſs Impudence 


Help'd to ſupport the Knave. 

Y, 5 | 

Theſe will appear ſuch Chits in Story, 
*T will turn all Politicks to Jeſts, 


To be repeated like John Dory, 
When Fidlers ſing at Feaſts, 


Protect us, mighty Providence, 


What wou'd theſe Madmen have? 
Firſt, they wou'd bribe us without Pence, 
Deceive us without Common Senſe, 

And without Pow'r enſlave. 


Shall free-born Men, in humble awe, 
Submit to ſervile Shame ; 
Who from Conſent and Cuſtom draw 
The ſame Right to be rul'd by Law, 
Which Kings pretend to reign ? 


'The 


95 0 

The Duke ſhall wield his conq'ring Sword, 
The Chanc'lor make a Speech, 

The King ſhall paſs his honeſt Word, 

The pawn'd Revenue Sums afford, 

And then, come kiſs my Breech. 


So have I ſeen a King on Cheſs 

(His Rooks and Knights withdrawn, 
His Queen and Biſhops in diſtreſs) 

Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, 

With here and there a Pawn. 


The RAA of Autxr a, forthe. 
| Death of DAMOo NW. 


N. 
* 
N a Bank, befide a Willow, 
Heav'n her Coy'ring, Earth her Pillow, 
Sad Anynta ligh'd alone: 
From the chearleſs dawn of Morning 
Till the Dews of Night Nr; 
Singing thus ſhe made her moan : 
Hope is baniſh'd, 
Joys are vaniſh'd, 
Damen, my beloy'd, is gone ! 
. 

Time, I dare thee to diſcover 
Such a Youth, and ſuch a Lover; 
Oh ſo true, ſo kind was he! 
Damon was the pride of Nature, 
Charming in his every F eature 3 
Damon liv'd alone for me; 

Melting Kiſſes, 
Murmuring Bliſles : 
Wholo liv'd and lov'd as we ! 


III. Never 


Ah! 
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III. 
Never ſhall we curſe the Morning, | 
Never bleſs the Night returning, | 
Sweet Embraces to reſtore : 
Never ſhall we both lie dying, 
Nature failing, Love ſupplying | 
All the Joys he drain'd before : 
Death come end me 
To befriend me; 
Love and Damon are no more. 


A $ ON 6. li 
I, | 
Y LvV1 a the Fair, in the Bloom of Fifteen, | l 
Felt an innocent Warmth, as ſhe lay on the Green: | 
She had heard of a Pleaſure, and ſomething ſhe gueſt | 
By the towzing, and tumbling, and touching her Breaſt : l 
She ſaw the Men eager, but was at a Loſs, | 11 
What they meant by their ſighing, and kiſſing ſo cloſe ; 4 
By their praying and whining, 
And claſping and twining, 
And panting and wiſhing, 
And ſighing and kiſſing, 
And fighing and kifling ſo cloſe. 
38 ww" oe 


| 

Ah! ſhecry'd; ah for a languiſhing Maid, = 1 
In a Country of Chriſtians, to die without Aid ! | 
Not a Whig, or a Tory, or Trimmer at leaſt, | 
Or a Proteſtant Parſon, or Catholick Prieſt, | 
To inſtruct a young Virgin, that is at a Loſs, 5 | 
What they meant by their ſighing, and kiſſing ſo cloſe ! | | 
By their praying and whining, | | | 

And claſping and 3 5 Ro 


er 
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And panting and wiſhing, 

And ſighing and kifling, _ Fort 
And ſighing and kifling ſo cloſe, For 
| III. But! 
 Cabid in Shape of a Swain did appear, Awa 
He ſaw the ſad Wound, and in Pity drew near; The 
Then ſhow'd her his Arrow, and bid her not fear; Wh 

For the Pain was no more than a Maiden may bear : 
When the Balm was infus'd, ſhe was not at a Loſs, —— 


What they meant by their ſighing, and kiſſing ſo cloſe; 
By their praying and whining, 
And claſping and twining, 
And panting and wiſhing, 
And ſighing and kifling, 
And ſighing and kiſſing ſo cloſe. 


8 _—. 


Th LADY's SONG. 
Choir of bright Beauties in Spring did appear, 
To chooſe a May-Lady to govern the Year; 
All the Nymphs were in White, and the Shepherds 
in Green; 
The Garland was giv* n, and Phyllis v was Queen :; 
But Phyllis refus'd it, and fighing did ſay, 


I'll not wear a Garland while Pan is away. 


While Pa and fair Syrinæ, are fled from our Shore, — 
The Graces are baniſh'd, and Love is no more: | Wh 
The ſoft God of Pleaſure, that warm'd our Deſires, You 
Has broken his Bow, and extinguiſh'd his Fires: In! 
And vows that himſelf, and his Mother, will mourn, For 


Till Pax and fair Syrinx in Triumph return. 
III. For. 
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. 
Forbear your Addreſſes, and court us no more; 
For we will perform what the Deity ſwore : 
But if you dare think of deſerving our Charms, 


Away with your Sheephooks, and take to your Arms: 


Then Laurels and Myrtles your Brows ſhall adorn, 
When Par, and his Son, and fair Syrinx, return. 


. 
J. | 
AIR, ſweet and young, receive a Prize 
Reſerv'd for your victorious Eyes: 
From Crouds, whom at your Feet you ſee, 
O pity, and diſtinguiſh me; | 
As I from thouſand Beauties more 
Diſtinguiſn you, and only you adore. 
8 
Vour Face for Conqueſt was deſign'd, 
Your ev'ry Motion charms my Mind; 
Angels, when you your Silence break, 
Forget their Hymns, to hear you ſpeak: ; 
But when at once they hear and view, 
Are loth to mount, and long to ſtay with you. 
III. 
No Gun can your Form i improve, 
But all are loſt, unleſs you love; 
While that ſweet Paſſion you diſdain, 
Your Veil and Beauty are in vain : 
In Pity then prevent my Fate, 


For after dying all Reprieve's too late. 


. 
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H gh State and Honours to others impart, 
But give me your Heart : | 


That Treaſure, that Treaſure alone, 
I beg for my own. 
So gentle a Love, ſo fervent a Fire, 
My Soul does inſpire ; ; 
That Treaſure, that Treaſure alone, 
I beg for my own. 
Your Love let me crave ; 
Give me in Poſſeſſing 
So matchleſs a Bleſſing ; 
That Empire is all I wou'd have. 
Love's my Petition, 
All my Ambition ; 
If &er you diſcover 
So faithful a Lover, 
So real a Flame, 
Pl die, I'll die, 
So _y up my Game. 


RONDELAT. 


Hlce found Amyntas lying, 
All in Tears, upon the Plain ; 

Sighing to himſelf, and crying, N 
Wretched I, to love in vain! 


Kiſs me, Dear, before my dying; 


Kiſs me once, and eaſe my Pain! Ac 

| II. But 
Sighing to himſelf, and crying, Tel 
Wretched I, to love in vain ! Ane 
Ever ſcorning and denying | Tel 

5 BY reward your faithful Swain : The 
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Kiſs me, Dear, before my dying; 
Kiſs me once, and eaſe my Pain ! 


III. 


Ever ane and deny ing 


To reward your faithful Swain. 
Chloe, laughing at his crying, 

Told him, that he lov'd in vain: 
Kiſs me, Dear, before my dying; 
Kiſs me once, and eaſe my Pain! 

Ly. 
Chloe, laughing at his crying, 
Told him, that he lov'd in vain : 
But repenting, and complying, 

When he kiſs'd, ſhe kiſs'd again: 
Kiſs'd him up before his dying; 

Kiſs'd him up, and eas'd his Pain. 


339 . 
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O tell Anynta, gentle Swain, 
I wou'd not die, nor dare complain 
Thy tuneful Voice with Numbers Join, 
Thy Words will more prevail than mine. 


To Souls oppreſs'd, and dumb with Grief, 
The Gods ordain this kind Relief; 
That Muſick ſhould in Sounds convey, 


W hat dying Lovers dare not ſay. 
„ 
A Sigh or Tear, perhaps, ſhe'll give, 
But Love on Pity cannot live. 
Tell her that Hearts for Hearts were Wale, 
And Love with Love is only paid. 
Tell her my Pains ſo faſt increaſe, 


That ſoon they will be paſt Redreſs ; 


-.. ot 
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But ah! the Wretch, that ſpeechleſs lies, 
Ns but Death to cloſe his Eyes. 


A $SoN , 10 4 Fair Young Lady going out of 


the Town in the Spring. 


. | 
| SK not the Cauſe, why ſullen Spring 
So long delays her Flow'rs to bear; 
Why warbling Birds forget to ſing, 
And Winter Storms invert the Year : 
Chloris is gone, and Fate provides 
To make it Spring, mw reſides. 


Chloris is gone, the Cruel Fair 
She caſt not back a pitying Eye : 
But left her Lover in Deſpair, 
To ſigh, to languiſh, and to die: 
Ah, how can thoſe fair Eyes endure 
To give the Wounds they gl not cure! 
Great God of Love, why haſt thou made 
A Face that can all Hearts command, 
That all Religions can invade, 
And change the Laws of ev'ry Land? 
Where thou hadſt plac'd ſuch Power before, 
Thou ſhould'ſ have made 8 Mercy more. 
When Chhorist o the Temple comes, 


Adoring Crowds before her fall; 
She can reſtore the Dead from Tombs, 

And every Life but mine recall. 

I only am by Love deſign' d 

To be the * for Mankind.“ 
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